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The  Emperor  Nicholas  II  has  already 
reigned  for  nearly  two  years,  and  ruled 
for  fully  eight;  yet  the  concrete  man, 
his  individual  character,  and  the  order 
of  motives  to  which  it  is  sensible,  are 
nearly  all  as  legendary  as  those  of 
Numa  Pompllius,  Clouds  of  journalis¬ 
tic  myths,  mainly  of  German  origin, 
enwrap  his  figure,  hiding  it  from  the 
vulgar  gaze  as  thoroughly  as  though  he 
were  the  Dalai  Lama;  and  the  fanciful 
portrait  which  we  are  asked  to  accept 
is  as  abstract  and  as  colorless  as  that 
of  our  legendary  Russian  princes.  Be¬ 
yond  the  precincts  of  the  palace  his 
person  is  transfigured,  his  most  trivial 
deeds  are  glorified,  and  his  least  disin¬ 
terested  motives  are  twisted  and  pulled 
into  line  with  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  ethics.  The  result  is  a  carica¬ 
ture  closely  bordering  on  the  grotesque. 
Nikolai  Alexandrovitch  is  depicted  as 
a  prince  of  peace,  a  Slav  Messiah  sent 
for  the  salvation,  not  of  his  own  people 
only,  but  of  all  the  world.  The  most 
precious  porcelain  of  human  clay  was 
lavished  in  the  making  of  this  unique 

*  This  article  la  from  the  pen  of  a  Russian 
official  of  high  rank. 
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ruler,  who  stands  upon  a  much  higher 
level  than  that  of  the  common  run  of 
mortals  or  of  kings,  in  virtue,  not  only 
of  the  dread  responsibilities  laid  upon 
him  by  the  Most  High,  but  also  by 
reason  of  his  own  passionate  love  of 
humanity  and  his  selfiess  devotion  to 
the  true  and  the  good.  In  short,  he  is 
an  “Ubermensch”  whose  Innate  good¬ 
ness  of  heart  exceeds  even  his  Irre¬ 
sponsible  power. 

But  no  newspaper  hero  Is  a  prophet 
in  his  own  country  for  long;  and  Nicho¬ 
las  II  did  not  play  the  part  in  Russia 
for  more  than  a  twelve-month.  His 
father’s  reign  had  ended  in  utter  moral 
exhaustion,  in  the  blasting  of  hopes, 
the  killing  of  enthusiasm,  the  blackness 
of  despair.  Better  things  were  con¬ 
fidently  expected  of  the  son,  because 
worse  were  rashly  held  to  be  Impos¬ 
sible.  But  the  credulous  masses  were 
again  mistaken,  and  soon  became 
conscious  of  their  error.  All  Europe 
will  know  it  soon. 

Nicholas  II  began  bis  reign  in  1894  as 
a  highly  sensitive,  retiring  young  man, 
who  shrank  instinctively  from  the 
fierce  light  that  beats  upon  the  throneu 
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In  spite  of  his  camp  experience,  he  was 
still  his  mother’s  child,  passivity  his 
predominant  trait,  and  diffidence  one  of 
its  temporary  symptoms.  But  that 
phase  of  his  existence  was  short,  and 
the  change  from  the  chrysalis  to  the 
butterfly  very  rapid. 

Men  still  call  vividly  to  mind  the 
Emperor’s  first  meeting  with  one  of  the 
historic  institutions  of  the  Empire.  It 
was  a  raw  November  day  in  1894.  The 
members  of  the  State  Council,  many  of 
them  veteran  officials,  who  had  served 
the  Tsar’s  great-grandfather,  were  con¬ 
vened  to  do  homage  to  the  new  mon¬ 
arch,  and  long  before  the  time  fixed 
were  gathered  together  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  place,  their  bodies  covered  with 
gorgeous  costumes  and  their  faces  hid¬ 
den  with  courtly  masks  expressive  of 
awe  and  admiration.  But  he  came  and 
went  like  a  whiff  of  wind  in  a  sandy 
waste,  leaving  them  rubbing  their 
eyes.  They  had  expected  imperial 
majesty,  but  were  confronted  with 
childish  constraint,  a  shambling  gait,  a 
furtive  glance,  and  spasmodic  move¬ 
ments.  An  undersized,  pithless  lad 
sidled  into  the  apartment  in  which 
these  hoary  dignitaries  were  respect¬ 
fully  awaiting  him.  With  downcast 
eyes,  and  In  a  shrill  falsetto  voice,  he 
hastily  spoke  a  single  sentence:  “Gen¬ 
tlemen,  In  the  name  of  my  late  father, 
I  thank  you  for  your  services,”  hesi¬ 
tated  for  a  second,  and  then,  turning  on 
his  heels  he  was  gone.  They  looked  at 
each  other,  some  in  amazement,  others 
in  pain,  many  uttering  a  mental  prayer 
for  the  weal  of  the  nation;  and  after  an 
awkward  pause  they  dispersed  to  their 
homes. 

The  nation’s  next  meeting  with  his 
Majesty  took  place  a  few  days  later, 
upon  an  occasion  as  solemn  as  the  first; 
but  in  the  Interval  he  had  been  hypno¬ 
tized  by  M.  Pobedonostseff,  the  lay- 
bishop  of  autocracy,  who  has  the  secret 
of  spiritually  anointing  and  intellec¬ 
tually  equipping  the  chosen  of  the 


Lord.  The  key-note  of  the  Emperor’s 
second  appearance  was  dignity— inac¬ 
cessible,  almost  superhuman  dig¬ 
nity. 

All  Russia  had  been  gathered  together 
in  the  persons  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Zemstvos  or  local  boards— we  may 
call  them  embryonic  county  councils— 
to  do  homage  to  his  Majesty  on  his  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  throne.  Loyal  addresses 
without  number,  drawn  up  in  the 
flowery  language  of  oriental  servility, 
had  been  presented  from  all  those  in¬ 
stitutions.  One  of  these  documents— 
and  only  one— had  seemed  to  M.  Po¬ 
bedonostseff  to  smack  of  Liberalism. 
No  less  loyal  in  form  or  spirit  than 
those  of  the  other  boards,  the  address 
drawn  up  by  the  council  of  Tver 
vaguely  expressed  the  modest  hope  that 
his  Majesty’s  confidence  might  not  be 
wholly  restricted  to  the  bureaucracy, 
but  would  likewise  be  shared  by  the 
Russian  people  and  by  the  Zemstvos, 
whose  devotion  to  the  throne  was 
proverbial.  This  was  a  reasonable 
wish;  It  could  not  seriously  be  dubbed 
a  crime;  and,  even  if  it  bespoke  a  cer¬ 
tain  spirit  of  mild  Independence,  it  was 
after  all  the  act  of  a  single  Zemstvo, 
whereas  the  men  who  had  come  to  do 
homage  to  the  Emperor  were  the 
spokesmen,  not  of  one  Zemstvo,  but  of 
all  Russia.  Yet  the  autocrat  strode 
majestically  into  the  brilliantly  lighted 
hall,  and  with  knitted  brows  and 
tightly  drawn  lips  turned  wrathfully 
upon  the  chosen  men  of  the  nation  and, 
stamping  his  little  foot,  ordered  them 
to  put  away  such  chimerical  notions, 
which  he  would  never  entertain.  Such 
was  the  Tsar’s  first  imperious  assertion 
of  his  divine  viceroyalty;  and  even 
staunch  partisans  of  the  autocracy 
blamed  It  as  harsh  and  Ill-advised. 

Between  those  two  public  ap¬ 
pearances  of  Nicholas  II  lay  that  short 
period  of  suggestion  during  which  the 
impressionable  youth  had  been  made 
not  so  much  to  believe  as  to  feel  that 
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he  was  God’s  lieutenant,  the  earthly 
counterpart  of  his  divine  Master.  From 
that  time  forward  his  Majesty  has 
been  filled  with  a  spirit  of  eelf-exalta- 
tion  which  has  gone  on  gaining 
strength,  in  accordance  with  the 
psychological  law  that  pride  usurps  as 
much  space  as  servility  is  ready  to 
yield.  Nikolai  Alexaudrovitch  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  look  upon  himself  as  the  centre 
of  the  world,  the  peacemaker  of  man¬ 
kind,  the  torch-bearer  of  civilization 
among  the  “yellow”  and  other  “bar¬ 
barous”  races,  and  the  dispenser  of  al¬ 
most  every  blessing  to  his  own  happy 
people.  Taking  seriously  this  his 
imaginary  mission,  he  has  meddled  con¬ 
tinuously  and  directly  in  every  affair  of 
State,  domestic  and  foreign,  thwarting 
the  course  of  justice,  undermining 
legality.  Impoverishing  his  subjects, 
boasting  his  fervent  love  of  peace,  and 
yet  plunging  his  tax-burdened  people 
into  the  horrors  of  a  sanguinary  and 
needless  war. 

Before  setting  forth  a  few  of  the 
many  facts  known  personally  to  most 
of  those  who  live  in  the  shadow  of  the 
throne— facts  which  justify  the  fore¬ 
going  estimate  of  his  Majesty’s  mental 
state  and  character— it  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  we  are  supporters  of 
monarchy  and  opposed  to  nihilism,  to 
socialism,  and  to  every  kind  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  agitation.  We  do  not  wish 
even  for  a  paper  constitution,  which, 
conditions  being  what  they  now  are, 
would  but  serve  as  a  trap  for  liberal- 
minded  men,  gathering  them  together 
for  imprisonment  or  exile.  Our  sole 
desire,  as  it  is  that  of  most  broad¬ 
minded  men  in  Russia,  is  to  see  the 
spirit  of  administration  made  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  needs  of  the  time  and 
of  the  people,  and  the  institution  known 
as  the  Council  of  Ministers— created  by 
a  ukase  of  Alexander  II  which  has  re¬ 
mained  a  dead  letter— summoned  and 
set  to  work;  for,  the  people  having  out¬ 


grown  the  ancient  form  of  government, 
the  fact  should  be  openly  admitted,  and 
the  practical  conclusions  drawn. 

The  only  government  suited  to  Rus¬ 
sia  is  a  strong  monarch^ ;  but  between 
this  and  a  wild  oriental  despotism 
there  is  a  difference.  Nicholas  II,  al¬ 
though  not  guided  by  his  official  ad¬ 
visers,  has  never  been  a  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  ruler.  During  the  first  part 
of  his  reign  he  was  kept  in  leading- 
strings  by  his  mother,  who,  as  soon 
as  he  ascended  the  throne.  Impressed 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  imitating  in 
all  things  his  “never-to-be-forgotten 
father.”  That  phrase  was  engraven 
upon  the  tablets  of  bis  memory,  and  is 
ever  at  the  tip  of  bis  tongue  and  tbe 
point  of  bis  pen.  For  long  it  was  tbe 
“open  sesame”  to  bis  heart  and  mind, 
because  he  strives  conscientiously  to  be 
a  perfected  copy  of  Alexander  III,  and 
believes  that  he  has  already  attained 
the  end.  In  reality  the  two  men  are  as 
far  asunder  as  the  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  poles.  The  father,  sincere,  gloomy 
and  narrow-minded,  at  least  instinctive¬ 
ly  felt  his  limitations,  and  steadily  kept 
within  them.  He  strove  with  indomi¬ 
table  perseverance  and  occasional  suc¬ 
cess  to  secure  within  the  narrow  circle 
of  his  acquaintances  the  best  men,  and, 
having  once  chosen  an  adviser,  always 
asked  his  counsel,  and  usually  followed 
it.  Again,  breach  of  faith  was  an 
abomination  to  him,  and  his  word  was 
regarded  as  better  than  any  bond.  In 
spite  of  bis  mistaken  attitude  towards 
the  Finns,  and  his  broken  promise  in 
regard  to  Batoum.  But  in  all  these 
characteristics  the  son  is  the  very  op¬ 
posite  to  his  father.  Unsteady,  half¬ 
hearted,  self-complacent,  and  fickle,  he 
changes  his  favorites  with  his  fitful 
moods,  allowing  a  band  of  casual,  ob¬ 
scure,  and  dangerous  men  to  usurp  the 
functions  of  his  responsible  ministers, 
whose  recommendations  are  Ignored, 
whose  warnings  are  disregarded,  and 
whose  measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
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State  are  not  only  baffled,  but  resented 
as  symptoms  of  disobedience. 

The  sway  wielded  by  his  mother  over 
Nicholas  II  soon  came  to  an  end,  owing 
chiefly  to  differences  between  herself 
and  her  daughter-in-law  on  the  subject 
of  the  Emperor’s  children.  In  the 
course  of  that  rivalry  the  strenuous  op¬ 
position  of  the  young  wife  checked  the 
influence  of  the  mother  over  the  son. 
One  of  the  consequences  of  this  do¬ 
mestic  struggle  for  the  mastery  was 
that  the  Emperor  freed  himself  par¬ 
tially,  and)  for  a  time,  from  unofflcial 
control;  and  his  flrst  spontaneous  act, 
in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  was  to 
appoint  M.  Goremykin,  a  man  devoid 
of  qualiflcations,  to  the  post  of  Minister 
of  the  Interior  (1896).  This  offlcial  re¬ 
mained  in  power  for  three  years,  and 
was  then  translated  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Committee  of  Ministers— a  sort 
of  respectable  refuge  for  ex-statesmen. 
His  successor,  M.  Slpyaghin,  chosen  by 
the  Influence  of  the  Dowager  Empress, 
who  pointed  out  that  he  had  been 
favorably  noticed  by  “your  never-to-be- 
forgotten  father,”  deserves  a  few  words 
of  mention.  For,  next  to  a  man’s  acts 
examined  in  the  light  of  his  avowed 
motives,  there  can  be  no  safer  guide 
to  his  moral  character  and  mental 
vigor  than  his  choice  of  associates  and 
fellow- workers;  and  some  monarchs’ 
claims  to  the  gratitude  of  their  sub¬ 
jects  are  founded,  like  those  of  old 
Kaiser  Wilhelm,  entirely  upon  the  wise 
selections  which  they  made,  and  the 
tenacity  with  which  they  clung  to  their 
ministers  through  thick  and  thin. 
Judged  by  this  standard,  Nicholas  II 
will  be  ranked!  amongst  the  most  un¬ 
fortunate  rulers  of  the  Russian  people. 

His  second  choice,  M.  Slpyaghin,  was 
nicknamed  “the  Boyarln,”  from  his  ex¬ 
treme  love  of  ancient  Russian  customs 
and  traditions,  and  the  childish  ways 
in  which  he  manifested  them.  Intel¬ 
lectually  Boeotian,  but  socially  agree¬ 
able,  he  was  a  welcome  guest  in  the 


houses  of  our  nobility,  where  tea- 
table  gossip  is  at  a  high  premium. 
His  political  force  lay  in  the  thorough¬ 
ness  with  which  he  threw  himself  into 
the  part  of  courtier,  and  the  skill  with 
which  he  acted  It.  Ever  blithe,  his  face 
wreathed  in  smiles,  his  words  sweet¬ 
ened  with  the  honey  of  adulation,  he 
Infected  his  master  and  many  of  his 
own  equals  with  the  optimism  of 
Candide.  All  was  for  the  best  in  that 
best  of  states,  Russia,  thanks  to  the 
greatest  and  best  of  monarchs,  Nicholas 
II.  That  was  the  faith  of  Slpyaghin, 
who  loved  his  sovereign  sincerely,  and 
mistook  that  love  for  patriotic  duty. 
In  return  the  Emperor  warmed  to  him, 
making  him  not  his  friend  only,  but  his 
comrade,  and  singling  him  out  for 
special  marks  of  favor.  For  instance, 
although  his  Majesty,  as  a  rule,  never 
dines  or  sups  at  the  house  of  a  minis¬ 
ter,  he  made  an  exception  for  M. 
Slpyaghin. 

M.  Slpyaghln’s  ascendency  over 
Nicholas  II  reached  a  point  at  which 
the  jealousy  of  M.  Pobedonostseff  was 
aroused:  it  touched  even  religion.  For 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  encroach¬ 
ing  in  his  light,  off-hand  manner  upon 
the  domain  of  the  Chief  Procurator  of 
the  Most  Holy  Synod,  induced  the  Tsar 
to  visit  Moscow  and  spend  Passion 
week  there;  and  the  trip  was  success¬ 
ful  beyond  expectation.  On  this  pil¬ 
grimage  M.  Slpyaghin  treated  the  Em¬ 
peror  as  Potyemkin  dealt  with  Catherine 
II;  he  enveloped  him  in  an  atmosphere 
of  popular  affection,  surrounded  him 
with  signal  proofs  of  his  subjects’  pros¬ 
perity,  Intoxicated  him  with  the  wine 
of  self-satisfaction.  But  while  his 
Majesty  was  thanking  heaven  that  his 
people  were  happier  than  foreigners, 
millions  of  his  best  subjects  were  be¬ 
ing  despoiled  of  their  hard-earned 
money,  and  many  were  being  im¬ 
prisoned  or  banished,  some  for  obeying 
the  commands  of  God,  others  for  in¬ 
fringing  the  unjust  laws  of  the 
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Government.  M.  Sipyaghin,  who  was 
not  a  cruel  man  at  heart,  was  hated 
as  the  champion  and  Inspirer  of  this 
misrule.  Friends  warned  him  to  be  on 
his  guard;  but,  replying  that  he  would 
continue  to  do  his  duty,  he  went  light- 
heartedly  on  his  way. 

On  Monday,  April  14,  1901,  he  Invited 
his  Majesty  to  dinner  for  the  following 
Thursday;  and  the  Emperor  graciously 
consented.  In  the  domestic  circle  and 
the  State  department  preparations  were 
at  once  made  for  the  repast.  Ofladals  of 
the  ministry  were  dispatched  in  search 
of  a  special  kind  of  big  strawberries, 
larger  than  those  which  were  to  be 
found  at  YeliseyefiE’s  in  the  Nevsky 
Prospekt.  Fiery  gipsies  were  engaged 
to  sing  before  royalty;  telegrams  were 
dispatched  to  Paris  for  prize  chickens, 
piping  hot  pancakes  were  ordered  d  la 
Russe  to  be  eaten  with  cold  caviare; 
despatches  were  sent  to  the  caterer 
Prospere,  of  Kharkoff,  for  dainties  for 
the  imperial  palate;  and  many  officials 
of  the  ministry  scoured  the  capital  for 
piquant  delicacies.  But  on  the  Thurs¬ 
day  fixed  for  the  imperial  repast,  Slp- 
yaghln’s  body  was  carried  to  its  last 
resting-place.  The  minister  had  been 
assassinated  by  a  youth  named  Bal- 
mashoflf,  not  twenty-one  years  old,  as  a 
warning  and  a  protest. 

His  Majesty  now  had  another  op¬ 
portunity  for  showing  his  judgment 
and  gratifying  his  predilections.  Amen¬ 
able  chiefly  to  tangible  and  visible  In¬ 
fluences,  his  choice  fell  upon  M.  de 
Plehve,  who  speedily  developed  Into 
the  formidable  Dictator  of  All  the 
Russlas.  This  official  Is  tolerably  In¬ 
structed,  possesses  an  Intricate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  seamy  side  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  knows  how  to  touch  deftly 
the  right  cords  of  sentiment,  prejudice, 
or  passion,  and  can  keep  his  head  in 
the  most  alarming  crisis.  When  state 

*  M.  de  Plehre's  father  died  recently;  and 
the  pcm-erfnl  mlniater  called  personally  on  the 
Lutheran  pastor  asking  him  to  perform  the  fnn- 


dlgnltaries  and  officials  lost  their  nerve 
on  the  tragic  death  of  Alexander  II, 
M.  de  Plehve,  then  public  prosecutor, 
was  cool,  self-possessed,  resourceful. 
These  qualifications  were  duly  noted, 
and  his  promotion  was  rapid;  he  be¬ 
came  successively  Director  of  the 
Police  Department,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Council  of  the  Empire,  where  he 
helped  to  ruin  the  Finnish  nation  be¬ 
fore  the  destinies  of  150,000,000  Rus¬ 
sians  were  finally  placed  In  his  bands. 

M.  de  Plehve  cannot  be  classified  by 
nationality,  genealogy,  church,  or  party. 
Of  obscure  parentage,  of  German  blood 
with  a  Jewish  strain,  of  uncertain  re¬ 
ligious  denomination,*  his  ethical  worth 
was  gauged  aright  years  ago  by  his 
colleagues  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice, 
and  recently  again  in  the  Council  of 
Ministers.  Aware  of  their  hostile 
judgment,  his  first  acts  were  calculated 
to  modify  it.  He  set  out  for  the  sacred 
shrine  near  Moscow,  the  Troitsko- 
Serghleffsky  Monastery,  where  he  de¬ 
voutly  received  Holy  Communion  at  the 
hands  of  an  orthodox  priest.  While 
he  was  thus  displaying  his  piety  In 
view  of  his  subordinates,  the  peasants 
In  Kharkoff  and  Poltava  were  being 
cruelly  flogged  by  his  orders  for  show¬ 
ing  signs  of  disaffection.  Visiting  those 
provinces  in  person,  M.  de  Plehve 
promptly  awarded  the  governor  of 
Kharkoff  for  flogging  the  malcon¬ 
tents  at  once,  and  punished  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  Poltava  for  flogging  them  only 
as  an  afterthought. 

That  revolt  of  the  peasants,  which 
was  repeated  In  Saratoff  and  else¬ 
where,  marks  an  era  in  Russian  his¬ 
tory,  for  It  resulted  In  M.  de  Witte’s 
commission  of  inquiry  Into  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  agricultural  classes  in 
Russia,  and  in  that  minister’s  fall. 
The  marshals  of  the  nobility  were  em¬ 
powered  to  summon  members  of  the 

eral  •ervlce  Bpeedlly  and  nnoBtentatlouily.  H» 
was  loth  to  let  it  be  known  that  be,  a  pillar 
of  orthodoxy,  was  the  aon  of  a  Protestant. 
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Zemstvo,  landed  proprietors,  and  any¬ 
body  else  who  could  enlighten  them  in 
their  investigations.  Peasants  too  were 
asked  to  give  their  views;  and  all  were 
encouraged  to  speak  out  freely.  And 
this  was  the  question  asked;  If  the 
peasantry  are  materially  impoverished 
and  physicaliy  degenerating,  if  their 
live-stock  is  dwindling  to  nothing,  and 
if  the  food  they  eat  is  less  in  quantity 
and  worse  in  quality  than  ever  before, 
is  Nature  to  blame  or  man?  And  if 
man,  what  man  ?  The  results  of  the  en¬ 
quiry  were  convincing;  for,  without 
previous  consultation,  those  spokesmen 
of  various  social  classes  throughout 
Russia,  whose  interests  conflict  in 
many  ways,  were  practically  at  one  in 
their  opinion.  Partial  to  euphemisms, 
they  condemned  the  system  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  Dotting  their  i’s  and 
crossing  their  t’s,  M.  de  Plehve  called 
that  system  by  the  name  of  autocracy; 
and  no  Russian  can  honestly  say  that 
he  was  wrong. 

The  reform  Inaugurated  by  Alexan¬ 
der  II,  when  he  struck  off  the  fetters  of 
serfdom,  ought,  so  these  commissioners 
held,  to  be  further  developed.  The 
peasants  should  be  freed  from  the 
shackles  of  special  penal  legislation. 
They  should  be  taught  to  read,  to  keep 
themselves  clean  in  body  and  in  soul, 
to  cope  with  the  horrible  diseases  which 
in  their  ignorance  they  now  communi- 
I  cate  to  each  other,  to  shake  off  the  net¬ 
work  of  superstition  which  is  eating 
away  their  spiritual  nature  as  the 
poison  of  infection  is  undermining  their 
physique,  and  to  fit  themselves  for 
trade  and  industry.  That  was  the 
opinion  of  all  Russia’s  representatives— 
noblemen,  landed  proprietors,  doctors, 
lawyers,  tradesmen  and  peasants.  Yet 
the  men  who  uttered  it  were  punished 
for  their  audacity.  M.  de  Witte  had 
exhorted  them  to  speak  their  minds; 
the  Tsar  punished  them  for  obeying  his 
minister;  and  M.  de  Plehve  encouraged 
the  Tsar. 


That  Land  Commission  was  the  turn¬ 
ing-point  in  the  career  of  M.  de  Witte, 
whose  services  the  Emperor  had  in¬ 
herited  from  his  “never-to-be-forgotten 
father.”  The  ease  with  which  the 
minister  fell  into  disfavor,  and  the  ir¬ 
relevant  grounds  on  which  he  was  dis¬ 
missed,  are  characteristic  of  the  Tsar’s 
arbitrary  ways  of  thinking  and  acting. 
M.  de  W’itte  is  a  statesman  of  high 
powers— and  great  limitations— a  finan¬ 
cier  whose  earlier  policy  did,  I  believe, 
much  harm,  as  his  mature  acts  did 
much  good,  to  the  nation.  As  minister, 
he  came  eventually  to  understand  the 
needs  of  his  time  and  country,  and 
sought  with  alternating  success  and 
failure  to  satisfy  them;  his  work  was  a 
mixture  of  promise,  achievement  and 
failure.  If  the  one-eyed  man  is  neces¬ 
sarily  the  leader  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
blind,  M.  de  Witte  deserved  to  be  the 
head  of  the  Government  in  contempo¬ 
rary  Russia.  But  the  members  of  the 
camarilla  refused  to  have  him,  and, 
with  the  monarch’s  support,  they 
proved  more  powerful  than  he.  For 
they  already  had  brought  things  to 
such  a  pass  that  none  can  now  serve 
Russia  as  ministers  but  such  as  are 
skilful  in  flattering  the  Tsar;  and  M.  de 
Witte  was  not  one  of  these.  He  not 
only  spoke  freely  to  Nicholas  II,  but  re¬ 
fused  to  change  his  opinion  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Emperor's  desires.  He 
also  declined  to  dupe  the  foreign 
Powers.  “Your  Majesty  pledged  your 
word  to  evacuate  Manchuria,  and  the 
world  believed  you.  Russia  will  now 
lose  all  credit,  and  perhaps  not  even 
gain  Manchuria,  if  it  please  your 
Majesty  to  break  that  pledge.  War 
also  will  follow,  and  we  sorely  need 
peace.  Besides,  Manchuria  is  useless  to 
us.  Therefore  I  cannot  be  a  party  to 
this  policy.”  Thus  plainly  spoke  the 
Finance  Minister,  heedless  of  courtly 
phraseology.  “Witte  is  a  haughty  dic¬ 
tator,  who  gives  himself  the  air  of  an 
Emperor.”  So  spoke  the  courtiers 
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among  themselves  and  to  his  Majesty 
through  the  Grand  Dukes.  And  the 
autocrat,  wrathful  that  a  subject 
should  oppose  his  wishes  and  refuse  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  professing  to 
work  for  peace  while  provoking  war, 
dismissed  him.  To  the  Russian  nation 
that  loss  meant  great  bloodshed,  vast 
expense,  wide-spread  misery:  what 
else  it  involves  we  cannot  yet  say. 

M.  de  Plehve  is  now  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  personage  in  the  Russian  Em¬ 
pire— a  Muscovite  Grand  Vizier,  who 
wields  absolute  power  over  what  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  calling  the 
greatest  nation  on  the  globe;  and  he 
holds  his  position  at  the  pleasure  of  his 
imperial  master.  Whether  he  remains 
in  office  or  is  dismissed  to-morrow  de¬ 
pends,  not  on  the  good  or  the  evil  that 
may  result  from  his  arbitrary  adminis¬ 
tration,  but  on  the  success  which  at¬ 
tends  his  endeavors  to  keep  the  Tsar 
in  countenance  and  to  persuade  the 
wayward  monarch  that  autocracy  is 
safe  in  his  bands.  The  massacres  of 
Jews,  the  banishment  of  Finns,  the 
spoliation  of  Armenians,  the  persecu¬ 
tion  of  Poles,  the  exile  of  Russian 
nobles,  the  flogging  of  peasants,  the 
Imprisonment  and  butchery  of  Russian 
working  men,  the  establishment  of  a 
wide-spread  system  of  espionage,  and 
the  abolition  of  law,  are  all  measures 
which  the  minister  suggests  and  the 
Tsar  heartily  sanctions.  M.  de  Plehve, 
like  his  colleagues,  would  not  be  minis¬ 
ter  if  his  regime  were  really  helpful  to 
the  country.  That  is  the  unpalatable 
truth  which  must  be  told  about  the 
government  of  Nicholas  II. 

Another  of  the  Tsar’s  well-beloved 
advisers  is  M.  Muravleff,  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  who  has  cheerfully  and 
steadily  subordinated  all  justice  to  the 
personal  vagaries  of  his  sovereign. 
He  is  one  of  those  plastic  public  men, 
of  the  type  of  Bertrand  Bar&re,  whom 
one  finds  in  all  countries  in  a  state  of 
social  and  political  chaos.  To-day  there 


is  no  limit  to  his  subserviency  to  the 
Emperor;  to-morrow  no  man  would  be 
surprised  to  see  him  vote  with  Russian 
Jacobins  for  the  suppression  of  the  au¬ 
tocracy.  Through  him  the  law  courts 
receive  timely  hints  about  the  wishes 
of  the  Crown  in  those  cases  which  in¬ 
terest  the  rulers  of  Russia. 

It  is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  imagine 
that  the  Emperor  is  a  tool  in  the  hands 
of  his  ministers;  It  is  they  who  are  his 
instruments,  merely  suggesting  meas¬ 
ures  palatable  to  the  monarch  and 
formulating  his  will.  They  make  him 
feel  that  what  he  thinks  is  correct, 
what  he  says  is  true,  what  he  does  Is 
right.  This  Hobbesian  view  of  his  po¬ 
sition  has  been  carefully  engrafted 
upon  his  mind  by  the  two  theorists  of 
autocracy,  M,  Pobedonostsefif  and 
Prince  Meshtshersky.  The  Procurator 
of  the  Holy  Synod,  a  cold-blooded 
fanatic  of  the  Torquemada  type,  is  the 
champion  of  oriental  despotism  in  its 
final  stage,  equipped  with  railways, 
telegraphs,  telephones,  and  rifles,  and 
hallowed  with  canonizations.  Incense, 
and  holy  oil;  the  feats  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible  achieved  with  the  blessings  of 
St.  Seraphim.  Of  Prince  Meshtshersky, 
the  editor  of  the  “Grashdanln”  and  the 
private  counsellor  of  the  Tsar,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  pic¬ 
ture  without  introducing  scenes  which 
would  offend  the  taste  of  the  non-Rus¬ 
sian  public.  His  political  Ideas  are 
those  of  the  Dahomey  of  fifty  years 
ago  or  the  Bokhara  of  to-day,  modified 
in  two  Important  points.  According  to 
him,  every  governor  of  a  province, 
every  peasant-prefect,  should  share  the 
irresponsible  power  of  the  autocrat,  and 
when  dealing  with  the  peasantry  need 
observe  no  law. 

“Questions  of  the  Zemstvo  have  no 
more  to  do  with  law  courts,"  he  writes, 
“than  questions  of  family  life.  If  a 
father  may  chastise  his  son  severely 
without  invoking  the  help  of  the  courts, 
the  authorities— local,  provincial,  and 
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central— should  be  invested  with  a 
similar  power  to  imprison,  flog,  and 
otherwise  overawe  or  punish  the  peo¬ 
ple.”* 

The  Tsar,  then,  is  what  inherited 
tendencies  and  the  doctrines  of  Po- 
bedonostseff  and  Meshtshersky  have 
made  him.  Between  humanity  and 
divinity  be  is  a  tertium  quid.  Such  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  two  theorists  of 
autocracy;  such  the  conviction  of  their 
pupil.  He  is  the  one  essence  in  the 
Empire;  they  are  his  organs.  Hence 
they  strive  to  please  him,  to  carry  out 
his  behests,  to  anticipate  his  wishes,  to 
suggest  plans  in  harmony  with  his 
flxed  ideas  or  passing  moods.  Neces¬ 
sarily  also  they  color  and  distort  facts, 
events,  and  consequences;  for,  while 
he  can  appreciate  effects,  his  faculty  of 
discerning  their  relations  to  causes  is 
almost  atrophied.  He  is  ever  strug¬ 
gling  with  phantoms,  flgbting  with 
windmills,  conversing  with  saints,  or 
consulting  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  But 
of  the  means  at  hand  for  helping  bis 
people  or  letting  them  help  themselves 
he  never  avails  himself.  Books  be  has 
long  ago  ceased  to  read,  and  sound  ad¬ 
vice  he  is  incapable  of  listening  to. 
His  ministers  he  receives  with  great 
formality  and  dismisses  with  haughty 
condescension.  They  are  often  kept 
in  the  dark  about  matters  which  it 
behooves  them  to  know  thoroughly  and 
early.  Thus,  shortly  after  the  present 
war  bad  begun,  a  number  of  dignitaries 
and  oflScials  gathered  round  General 
Kuropatkin  one  day  and  asked  him 
how  things  were  going  on.  With  a 
malicious  twinkle  in  his  eye  the  War 
Minister  replied:  “Like  yourselves,  I 
know  only  what  is  published.  The  war 
is  Alexeyeff’s  business,  not  mine.” 
When  three  ministers  implored  the  Tsar 
to  evacuate  Manchuria  and  safeguard 
the  peace  of  the  world,  he  answered: 

*  Tbia  doctrine,  fmitieatly  laid  down  in  tbe 
“Graehdanln,”  was  clearly  expressed  In  that 
paper  on  March  1,  1004. 


“I  shall  keep  the  peace  and  my  own 
counsel  as  well.”  To  one  of  the  Grand 
Dukes,  who,  on  the  day  before  the 
rupture  with  Japan,  vaguely  hinted  at 
the  possibility  of  war,  tbe  Emperor 
said:  “Leave  that  to  me.  Japan 
will  never  fight.  My  reign  will  be  an 
era  of  peace  to  the  end.”  With  such 
little  wisdom  are  the  affairs  of  great 
nations  directed. 

The  pity  of  it  Is  that  there  is  no 
Intermediary  between  the  isolated 
sovereign  and  the  disaffected  nation,  no 
one  who  has  free  access  to  the  mon¬ 
arch  for  the  purpose  of  telling  him  the 
truth.  Our  history  records  the  deeds 
of  emperors  whose  authority  was  as 
absolute  as  is  his;  but  they  were  not 
inaccessible  to  public  opinion,  indif¬ 
ferent  to  public  needs,  or  deprived  of 
the  counsel  of  strong  men.  Alexander 

I  was  wont  to  spend  whole  nights  in 
talking  freely  and  frankly  to  individ¬ 
uals  who  told  him  what  they  knew 
and  thought.  Nicholas  I  profited  by 
the  services  of  Benckendorff,  to  whom 
Russians  could  speak  plainly,  and  who 
had  the  courage  to  tell  his  master  what 
was  needed.  Alexander  II  was  served 
by  Count  Adlerberg,  who  played  a 
similar  part  with  tolerable  success. 
General  Richter  was  the  mentor  of 
Alexander  III,  and  his  Infiuence  was 
I)owerful  and  beneficent.  But  Nicholas 

II  stands  alone’  on  his  dizzy  pedestal,  a 
Simon  Stylites  among  monarchs.  His 
adjutant,  Hesse,  who  is  privileged  to 
see  him  at  all  times,  is  an  ofiBcer  who 
can  scarcely  write  his  name.  The  Tsar 
has  created  a  gulf  between  the  autoc¬ 
racy  and  the  i)eople,  between  himself 
and  his  fellow  mortals,  which  is  nearly 
as  deep  and  as  broad  as  that  which 
separates  the  deity  from  mankind. 

Many  educated  Russians  are  wont  to 
compare  their  present  Emperor  with 
Feodor  Ivanovitch,  the  weak-willed, 
feeble-minded  son  of  Ivan  IV.  But 
there  were  points  even  in  that 
monarch’s  favor  which  we  miss  in  the 
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life  of  Nicholas  II,  He  was  at  least 
conscious  of  his  weaknesses.  “I  am  the 
Tsar  of  executioners!”  his  artistic 
biographer  makes  him  exclaim,  on  an 
historic  occasion.  And,  after  all,  his  own 
weakness  was  more  than  outweighed 
by  the  strength  of  will  of  his  prompt¬ 
er,  the  great  statesman  Boris  Godunofif. 
The  sad  conviction  Is  now  rapidly  gain¬ 
ing  ground  that  Nicholas  II  is  getting 
to  resemble  in  certain  ways  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Paul  I.  He  is  eminently 
unfit  to  control  personally  the  destinies 
of  a  great  people;  and  he  is,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  ignorant  of  his  unfitness. 
That  is  the  danger  which  hangs  over 
Russia  at  home,  and  over  Russia’s 
peaceful  neighbors  abroad.  Deep- 
rooted  faith  in  his  own  ability 
prompts  him  to  shun  men  whose  states¬ 
manship  might  shield  his  people  from 
the  consequences  of  his  faults,  and  to 
choose  ofladals  who  will  serve  merely  as 
tools  in  his  unsteady  hands.  Conse¬ 
quently  his  choice  of  favorites  and  of 
ministers  is  deplorable.  Thus  the  idea 
that  he  should  have  offered  the  post  of 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  a  man 
so  entirely  and  deservedly  discredited 
as  Prince  Meshtshersky  embitters  those 
of  his  subjects  who  are  aware  of  the 
facts  as  much  as  would  the  appoint¬ 
ment  in  England  of  such  a  man  as 
Jabez  Balfour  to  the  archieplscopal  see 
of  Canterbury. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about 
the  Tsar’s  love  of  peace,  his  clemency, 
his  benevolence,  and  his  fairness;  but 
the  Russian  authors  of  these  eulogies 
belong  to  the  category  of  flatterers, 
who,  when  his  Majesty  sleeps,  are  busy 
quoting  profound  passages  from  his 
snoring.  His  reputation  as  a  staunch 
friend  of  peace  is  but  the  reflex  of  the 
views  laboriously  impressed  upon  him 
by  M.  de  Witte,  whose  whole  policy, 
good  and  evil,  was  based  upon  peace. 
But,  owing  to  the  defective  condition 
of  that  faculty  by  which  the  mind 


traces  effects  to  causes  and  calculates 
results,  all  he  does  contributes  to  bring 
about  the  very  ends  which  he  abhors. 

In  the  conduct  of  state  affairs  the 
Tsar  is  reserved  and  formal.  Like  his 
father,  when  presiding  over  a  com¬ 
mittee  or  council  he  listens  in  silence 
to  the  opinions  of  others,  almost  always 
withholding  his  own.  He  sometimes 
departs  from  this  rule  when  he  wishes 
to  give  a  certain  direction  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  was  thus  when  M.  de 
Plehve  brought  in  the  bill  to  enlarge 
the  arbitrary  powers  of  provincial 
governors,  proposing  that  these  oflicials 
should  be  the  representatives  not  only 
of  the  government  but  also  of  the  au¬ 
tocrat,  and  should  therefore  share  his 
powers.  The  Emperor  then  opened 
the  sitting  with  a  few  words  to  the 
effect  that  he  concurred  in  that  view. 
In  his  study  he  is  generally  busy 
signing  replies  to  addresses  of  loyalty, 
or  writing  comments  on  the  various 
reports  presented  by  ministers,  gover¬ 
nors,  and  other  officials.  He  is 
encouraged  by  his  courtiers  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  these  replies  and 
comments  are  priceless;  for  even 
such  trivial  remarks  as,  ‘T  am 
very  glad,”  “God  grant  it  may  be  so,” 
are  published  in  large  type  in  the 
newspaper,  glazed  over  in  the  manu¬ 
script,  and  carefully  preserved  in  the 
archives  like  the  relics  of  a  saint.  But 
the  most  interesting  are  never  pub¬ 
lished;  and  of  these  there  is  a  choice 
collection.  Here  is  one.  A  report  of 
the  negotiations  respecting  the  warship 
“Manchur”  was  recently  laid  before 
him  by  Count  Lamsdorff.  The  tenor 
of  it  was  that  the  Chinese  authorities 
had  summoned  the  “Manchur”  to  quit 
the  neutral  harbor  of  Shanghai  at  the 
repeated  and  urgent  request  of  the 
Japanese  consul  there.  On  the  margin 
of  that  report  his  Majesty  penned  the 
memorable  words:  “The  Japanese  con¬ 
sul  is  a  scoundrel.” 

The  Emperor  imagines  it  to  be  the 
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right  and  the  duty  of  the  Autocrat  of 
All  the  Russias  to  intervene  personal¬ 
ly  in  every  affair  that  interests  him¬ 
self  or  has  any  bearing  on  his  mission. 
The  instances  of  this  uncalled-for  per¬ 
sonal  action  are  nearly  as  numerous  as 
his  official  acts;  and  the  consequences 
of  several  are  written  In  blood  and 
fire  in  the  history  of  his  reign.  They 
have  undermined  the  sense  of  legality; 
and  the  end  of  legality  is  always  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  «f  violence.  The 
saddest  part  of  the  story  is  that,  the 
more  unsteady  he  becomes,  the  more 
vigorously  he  sweeps  away  the  last 
weak  barriers  which  stand  between  the 
autocracy  and  folly  or  injustice,  such 
as  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  the 
Committee  of  Ministers,  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  A  few  examples  will  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  for  himself.  The  late 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Sanger, 
who  was  not  an  enemy  to  instruction 
like  so  many  of  his  predecessors, 
brought  in  a  bill  changing  a  prepara¬ 
tory  grammar  school  in  Lutzk,  sup¬ 
ported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  into 
a  complete  one.  It  was  a  useful  meas¬ 
ure;  and  the  Council  of  the  Empire, 
having  taken  cognizance  of  it,  passed 
it  unanimously.  On  the  report,  as 
presented  to  the  Tsar,  his  Majesty 
wrote:  “No.  I  disagree  entirely  with 
the  Council  of  the  Empire.  I  hold  that 
we  must  encourage  technical  and  not 
classical  education.”  The  bill  was 
killed,  ana  Sanger  resigned;  but 
neither  technical  nor  classical  educa¬ 
tion  is  encouraged. 

The  Senate,  being  a  judicial  and 
also  an  administrative  institution,  can 
pass  resolutions  which,  if  approved  by 
the  majority  and  not  opposed  by  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  have  the  force  of 
law.  But  neither  the  Council  of  the 
Empire  nor  the  Committee  of  Minis¬ 
ters  can  enact  a  law,  because  their  de¬ 
cisions  have  to  be  referred  to  the  Tsar, 
who  may  agree  with  the  proposal  of  the 
majority  or  the  protest  of  the  minority. 


or  ignore  both  and  act  on  his  own  initia¬ 
tive.  Alexander  III  usually  took  the 
side  of  the  minority;  and  his  son  and 
successor  has  followed  his  example 
religiously.  He  has  also  established  a 
practice  of  first  approving  the  bill  in 
principle  and  then  allowing  the  minis¬ 
ter  to  send  It  before  the  Cauncil  or  the 
Committee,  so  that  all  the  members 
know  beforehand  the  opinion  of  the 
monarch.  But  if  the  majority  is  bold 
or  honest  enough  to  throw  it  out,  the 
Tsar  always  adopts  the  view  of  the 
minority. 

Here  is  an  amusing  case  which 
characterises  our  government  and  our 
rulers.  A  bill  was  introduced  to  in¬ 
demnify  landed  proprietors  in  the 
Baltic  provinces  for  the  losses  they  had 
Incurred  through  the  government  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  alcohol.  M.  de  Witte  held 
that  the  sum  of  several  millions  should 
be  paid  over  to  them  in  the  course  of 
a  number  of  years;  the  majority  main¬ 
tained  that  it  ought  to  be  paid  at  once. 
M.  de  Witte  first  informed  the  Tsar  of 
this  divergence;  and  his  Majesty 
promised  to  confirm  the  view  of  the 
minority.  The  minister  then  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Council, 
M.  de  Plehve,  telling  him  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  had  promised  to  confirm  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  minority  so  soon  as  the 
documents  were  placed  before  him.  M. 
de  Plehve  freely  communicated  this 
announcement  to  all  the  members. 
Then  many  officials,  seeing  that  oppo¬ 
sition  would  be  fruitless,  changed  their 
views,  or  their  votes,  so  that  the 
minority  unexpectedly  became  the 
majority.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
documents  were  laid  before  the  Tsar, 
who  remembered  only  that  he  had 
pledged  himself  to  M.  de  Witte  to  re¬ 
ject  the  proposal  of  the  majority.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  without  reading  the  papers 
or  taking  further  thought,  he  redeemed 
his  promise;  and  the  wrong  bill  became 
law. 

The  course  of  justice,  civil  and 
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criminal,  Is  liable  to  be  impeded  in  the 
same  way.  Here  is  an  example.  A 
certain  person  incurred  large  debts  in 
St  Petersburg,  and  was  declared  bank¬ 
rupt.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  law 
Lis  estates  were  to  be  sold  and  the 
creditors  satisfied.  The  Tula  Bank 
was  charged  with  the  sale  of  the 
estates;  but  the  Tsar,  having  meanwhile 
been  asked  to  interfere,  issued  an  order 
stopping  the  sale  and  suspending  the 
operation  of  the  law.  An  action  was 
brought  against  Princess  Imeretlnsky 
by  her  late  husband’s  heirs.  The 
Princess,  who  had  powerful  friends, 
privately  petitioned  his  Majesty  to  in¬ 
tervene  on  her  behalf,  and  her  prayer 
was  granted.  The  Tsar  ordered  the 
plaintiffs  to  be  nonsuited  and  the 
action  quashed;  and  his  will  was  duly 
executed.  In  the  third  case,  some 
noblemen  sold  their  estates  to  mer¬ 
chants;  the  transactions  were  properly 
carried  out  and  legaliy  ratified.  But 
the  Tsar,  by  his  own  power,  cancelled 
the  deed  of  sale  and  ordered  the  money 
and  the  estates  to  be  returned  to  their 
previous  owners.  Such  Instances  of 
interference  with  the  course  of  justice 
might  easily  be  multiplied. 

Of  the  course  of  justice  in  political 
trials  little  need  be  said.  The  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  murderers  of  the  Kishineff 
Jews  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all.  An 
incident  unparalleled  in  our  history  be¬ 
fore  the  present  reign  rendered  that 
trial  celebrated  for  all  time;  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  in  the  civil  case 
threw  up  their  briefs  and  left  the 
court  because  of  the  systematic  denial 
of  justice  to  their  clients.  When  the 
flogging  cases  were  heard  in,  the 
Government  of  Poltava  last  year  a 
similar  course  was  taken  by  the  law¬ 
yers.  The  rights  which  our  laws  be¬ 
stow  upon  prisoners  were  so  persistent¬ 
ly  denied  them  that  the  advocates  of 
the  accused  peasants  had  no  choice  but 
to  throw  up  their  briefs  and  leave  the 
court.  In  every  political  trial  the 


Minister  of  Justice  closes  the  doors; 
and  he  is  prepared  to  do  the  same  in 
any  civil  lawsuits  if  either  of  the 
parties  has  influence  at  Court.  Peasant 
malcontents  are  flogged  without  trial 
or  accusation,  working  men  are  shot 
down  when  parading  the  streets.  In 
all  this  M.  Muravieff,  the  human  em¬ 
bodiment  of  Russian  law,  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  is  the  executioner  of  justice 
and  the  executor  of  unrighteousness. 

Yet,  undoubtedly,  the  power  of  the 
autocracy  could  be  employed  to  further 
the  cause  of  humanity,  enlightenment, 
and  justice,  if  such  were  the  will  of 
him  who  wields  it.  A  single  word 
from  the  Tsar  would  cause  a  profound 
change  to  come  over  the  condition  of 
the  country  and  the  sentiments  of  his 
people.  The  responsibility  for  bis  acts 
cannot  be  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of 
his  ministers,  whose  advice  be  refrains 
from  seeking  in  the  most  dangerous 
crises  of  bis  reign.  It  was  not  bis 
ministers  who  prompted  him  to  break 
the  promise  he  had  given  to  evacuate 
Manchuria;  they  entreated  him  to 
keep  it.  It  was  not  they  who  proposed 
that  he  should  curtail  the  power  for 
good  still  left  to  such  institutions  as 
the  Council  of  the  Empire,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ministers,  and  the  governing 
Senate.  It  was  not  they  who  impelled 
him  to  make  the  monjirchy  ridiculous 
by  seeking  wisdom  In  the  evocation  of 
spirits  and  strength  in  the  canonization 
of  saints.  It  was  not  they  who  urged 
him  to  break  up  the  Finnish  nation  by 
a  series  of  iniquitous  measures  worthy 
of  an  oriental  despot  of  ancient  Baby¬ 
lon  or  Persia;  on  the  contrary,  they  as¬ 
sured  him  in  clear  and  not  always 
courtly  phraseology  that  justice  and 
statesmanship  required  him  to  stay  bis 
band.  It  was  not  his  oflflclal  advisers 
who  suggested  that  he  should  despoil 
the  Armenian  Church  of  Its  property 
and  endowments,  while  leaving  all 
other  religious  communities  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  theirs,  and  should  punish 
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with  bullets  and  cold  steel  the  zealous 
members  of  that  Church  who  protested 
In  the  name  of  their  religion  and  con¬ 
science.  Almost  all  his  ministers 
united  for  once  in  warning  him  that 
this  was  an  act  of  wanton  spoliation, 
and  in  conjuring  him  to  abandon  or 
modify  bis  scheme.  But,  deaf  to  their 
arguments,  be  insisted  on  having  his 
own  way. 

The  Tsar’s  reign  has  therefore 
brought  everything  into  a  state  of  flux; 
nothing  is  stable  with  us  as  in  other 
countries.  No  traditions,  no  rights,  no 
laws  are  respected,  there  are  only  ever- 
increasing  burdens,  severer  punish¬ 
ments,  and  never  dwindling  misery  and 
suffering.  The  Tsar’s  meddling  unset¬ 
tles  the  whole  nation  and  disquiets  even 
the  obscure  individual,  because  nobody 
is  sure  that  his  turn  will  not  come  to¬ 
morrow.  Thus,  on  the  one  band,  a 
whole  county  council  In  Tver,  with  its 
members,  its  ofllcials,  its  schools,  doc¬ 
tors,  teachers,  and  statisticians,  was 
lately  annihilated  by  a  stroke  of  the 
imperial  pen;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  general  here,  a  journalist  there,  law¬ 
yers,  physicians,  officials,  have  been 
seized  in  various  part  of  the  country 
and  imprisoned  or  banished.  Under 
Paul  I  only  those  who  were  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Emperor  had 
reason  to  apprehend  his  outbursts  of 
eccentricity;  but  Nicholas  II  has  sent 
genuine  pashas  like  Prince  Galitzin  and 
General  Bobrikoff*  to  govern  the 
provinces;  and  these  men  are  as 
arbitrary  as  himself. 

What  strange  and  unpleasant  mishaps 
may  befall  private  persons  can  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  a  few  examples.  A  short 
.  time  ago  a  journalist  of  the  capital, 
who  writes  with  considerable  verve, 
was  packed  off  to  Siberia— not  in  a  day 
or  an  hour,  but  in  a  twinkling.  His 

*  since  tlila  ertlcle  waa  written,  General 
Bobrikoff,  OoTernor  of  Finland,  was  assaaelnated 
at  Helalngfoia,  June  18. 


crime?  The  Tsar’s  imagination  worked 
upon  by  an  over-zealous  priest.  One 
day  early  in  1902  M.  Amphitheatroff 
published  a  moderately  interesting 
article  describing  the  home  circle  of  a 
landed  proprietor,  whom  he  depicted  as 
very  Arm  and  strict  with  his  family, 
and  so  scrupulous  in  his  dealings  with 
the  other  sex  that  he  boiled  with  in¬ 
dignation  if  bis  wife’s  chamber-maid 
flirted  with  any  male  relative  or 
stranger.  He  had  a  sympathetic  son, 
with  eyes  like  a  gazelle’s— a  well-mean¬ 
ing  youth  who  wished  everybody  to  be 
liappy.  but  possessed  no  ideas  on 
practical  matters.  The  kind-hearted 
mother  eat  between  father  and  son, 
tenderly  loving  both.  It  was  an  Idyllic 
picture  of  Russian  life  at  its  best— and 
nothing  more.  The  censor  read  it  and 
saw  nothing  wrong.  The  minister,  Sip- 
yagbin,  glanced  at  it  and  passed  on 
cheerfully  to  his  hot  pancakes  and  cold 
caviare.  The  Tsar  himself  perused  it 
and  liked  it,  it  was  “such  a  pleasing 
picture  of  the  serene  life  of  a  Russian 
squire.”  But  the  Emperor’s  chaplain, 
Yanlsheff,  descried  high  treason  between 
the  lines.  According  to  him,  the 
landed  proprietor,  who  struck  the  table 
with  his  flst  whenever  he  heard  of  a 
little  flirtation  on  the  part  of  his  wife’s 
maid,  was  no  other  than  the  Emperor 
Alexander  III;  the  son  with  the 
sympathetic  eyes  and  vacillating 
character  was  Nicholas  II.  As  the 
portrait,  if  Intended  as  such,  was  not 
flattering,  it  needed  audacity  on  the 
part  of  the  priest  to  say,  “Sire,  the 
ingenuous  youth  of  limited  ideas  is  ob¬ 
viously  your  Majesty”;  and  the  Tsar 
must  be  credited  with  a  large  dose  of 
(naivete  to  have  been  persuaded  that 
the  cap  fltted  the  imperial  head.  He  at 
once  summoned  and  questioned  Sipyag- 
hin.  “Yes,  I  read  the  feuilleton,  your 
Majesty,  but  noticed  nothing  offensive 
in  it”  “Well,”  replied  the  Emperor, 
“you  may  take  it  from  me  that  it  is  a 
treasonable  skit  on  my  never-to-be- 
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I*  forgotten  father  and  myself.  Send  the 

*  scoundrel  to  Siberia.”  And  to  Siberia 

be  was  whisked  away,  without  a 
chance  to  buy  warm  clothing  for  the 
journey  or  to  get  money  for  his  needs. 
It  was  not  much  consolation  to  M. 
Amphltheatroff  that  he  was  subse- 
uently  pardoned  for  a  crime  of  which 
he  was  innocent,  and  then  banished 
to  Vologda,  where  he  is  now  undergo¬ 
ing  his  punishment 
Under  Nicholas  I,  when  serfdom  still 
prevailed  in  Russia,  such  arbitrary  acts 
were  not  unknown.  But  even  that 
autocrat  treated  the  persons  whom  he 
exiled  with  a  certain  paternal  kindness 
foreign  to  bis  namesake.  Thus,  in  1826, 
the  poet  PoleshayeCf,  who  had  written 
some  verses  to  which  the  police  took  ex¬ 
ception,  w'as  dispatched  to  the  army 
as  a  common  soldier.  But  the  stern 
autocrat  gave  him  an  audience  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure,  spoke  kindly  to 
him,  kissed  him  on  the  forehead,  and 
said,  “Go  and  mend  your  ways.”  And 
in  those  days  of  absolutism  no  Russian 
general  was  ever  packed  off  to  the  Far 
East,  by  way  of  punishment  for  taking 
broad-minded  views  of  the  people’s 
needs,  as  General  Kuzmin-Karavayeff, 
professor  at  the  Military  Judicial 
Academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  was  a  few 
weeks  ago,  by  the  express  orders  of  the 
Tsar.  MM.  Falberg  and  Pereverzoff, 
two  gentlemen  who,  at  the  Congress 
of  Technical  Education  held  In  St 
Petersburg  last  January,  hissed  the 
instigators  of  the  Kishlneff  massacres, 
were  also  seized  by  the  police,  and, 
without  trial  or  question,  without  even 
time  to  put  on  warm  clothing,  were 
hurried  off  to  Yakutsk,  the  very  coldest 
part  of  the  Inhabited  globe.  “Severity, 
served  up  cold,  is  the  only  way  with 
einpire-wTeckers,”  as  M.  de  Plehve  re¬ 
marked.  In  like  manner  M.  Annensky, 
an  old  man  who  lived  at  peace  with 
all  the  world,  was  suddenly  expelled 
by  the  police  from  his  home  and  city 
because  a  spy  accused  him  in  error  of 
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having  pronounced  a  speech  a  few  days 
before  at  the  funeral  of  Mikhailovsky, 
the  editor  of  a  review.  Everybody 
knew  and  knows  that  Annensky  did 
not  utter  a  word  on  that  oitcasion.  But 
a  spy  made  a  blunder;  Annensky  suf¬ 
fered  for  It;  and  there  was  no  redress. 

In  all  these  measures,  in  their  most 
trivial  details,  the  Tsar  takes  an  eager 
and  personal  Interest,  because  be  treats 
them  as  part  of  the  defence  of  autoc¬ 
racy.  He  knows,  therefore,  what  is 
being  done  in  his  name;  he  expressly, 
and  In  writing,  approves  coercion  and 
the  many  novel  forms  of  it  brought 
into  vogue  by  the  dme  damtUe  ot 
autocracy,  M.  de  Plehve.  Thus  he 
conferred  a  star  upon  Prince  Obolensky 
for  bis  energy  in  dogging  the  peasants 
of  the  Government  of  Kbarkoff  until 
some  of  them  died;  he  even  raised  this 
zealous  official  to  the  unique  rank  of 
Lieutenant-general  of  the  Admiralty— 
a  post  of  which  the  Russian  public  had 
never  heard  before.  He  appointed  M. 
Kleighels,  one  of  the  most  corrupt  of 
police  officials,  to  be  bis  general  ad¬ 
jutant.  At  this  the  nation,  and  even  the 
Court,  murmured  audibly,  for  no  police 
officer  had  ever  received  this  rank.  But 
the  Tsar  set  their  dissatisfaction  at 
naught,  and  made  Kleighels  Governor- 
general  of  Kleff.  A  minister  timidly 
hinted  to  his  Majesty  that  all  Russia 
hated  Kleighels,  and  that  so  unpopular 
an  official  w’ould  hardly  succeed  in  ad¬ 
ministering  so  difficult  a  province  as 
Kieff.  But  Nikolai  Alexandrovltch 
answ’ered,  “I  care  nothing  for  what 
they  say.  I  know  what  I  am  doing.” 

So  far,  one  of  the  most  salient  results 
of  his  Majesty’s  return  towards  the 
epoch  of  serfdom  has  been  the  es¬ 
trangement  of  almost  every  class  from 
the  dynasty  and  its  chief.  For  a  na¬ 
tion  like  Russia,  which  cannot  yet  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  monarchical  form  of 
government,  this  is  a  calamity.  The 
nobles  are  generally  on  the  side  of  the 
people,  which,  unfortunately,  is  not 
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that  of  their  ruler.  A  example  of  this 
attitude  was  given  by  an  ex-minister, 
Prince  Vyazemsky,  who  publicly  con¬ 
demned  the  conduct  of  the  police  in 
flogging  the  students  in  the  Nevsky 
Prospekt.  The  nobles  of  Tver  have  not 
only  spoken  but  suffered  for  the  popu¬ 
lar  cause,  which  the  Tsar  spurns  as 
impious  and  punishes  as  treasonable. 
In  order  to  extinguish  this  resistance, 
the  Emperor  has  lately  signified  his 
wish  to  confer  such  powers  upon  every 
governor  of  a  province  as  will  enable 
him  to  deport  any  person,  without  trial 
or  accusation,  not  only  for  a  political 
offence,  but  for  disagreeing  with  the 
views  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor 
on  any  local  question.  Arbitrary 
regulations  have  lately  been  issued  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Police  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  by  the  Governor-general  of  Mos¬ 
cow,  and  by  the  governors  of  other 
provinces,  which  supersede  the  laws  of 
the  Empire;  and  any  infringement  of 
them  is  visited  with  fines  of  R.  3000— 
and  larger  sums  in  Poland— and  three 
months’  imprisonment  besides.  Gover¬ 
nors  upon  whom  special  powers  have 
been  conferred  can  now  oblige  a  landed 
proprietor  to  do  anything  which  they 
hold  to  be  requisite  for  what  they  call 
public  order.  If  such  a  governor 
wishes  to  fine  and  imprison  the  owner 
of  an  estate  whom  be  dislikes  be  has 
but  to  send  a  policeman  to  seek  and 
find  a  rubbish  heap  or  a  pool  of  water 
in  the  courtyard,  and  the  end  is  at¬ 
tained. 

The  English  reader,  for  whose  ad¬ 
miration  many  fancy  portraits  of  the 
Autocrat  of  All  the  Russias  have 
been  drawn,  may  ask  how  these 
things  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
manifesto  promulgated  by  his  Majesty 
on  March  11,  1903,  which  promised 
certain  reforms  to  his  people.  The 
answer  is  that  the  manifesto  was  a 
mere  display  of  fireworks.  That 
document,  which  made  a  stir  in  Russia 


and  abroad,  was  drawn  up  by  M.  de 
Plehve  and  altered  again  and  again  by 
the  Tsar  himself,  until  he  had  elabo¬ 
rated  a  statement  of  which  the  form 
was  solemn  and  the  contents  trivial. 
Setting  aside  its  mere  frothy  phrase¬ 
ology,  the  only  tangible  reforms  it 
foreshadowed  were  the  abolition  of  the 
joint  responsibility  of  the  peasants  for 
taxation  and  the  maintenance  of  re¬ 
ligious  tolerance.  As  foreigners  under¬ 
stand  religious  tolerance  better  than 
the  incidence  of  taxation,  let  us  briefly 
compare  the  imperial  promise  touching 
religion  with  the  imperial  achievement. 

Since  he  issued  the  manifesto, 
Nicholas  II  has  done  nothing  for  re¬ 
ligious  tolerance  and  very  much 
against  it.  The  Jews  have  been  perse¬ 
cuted  even  more  cruelly  and  more  ex¬ 
tensively  than  before  his  welcome 
words  were  uttered.  The  Emperor's 
uncle,  the  Grand  Duke  Sergius,  who  is 
Governor-general  of  Moscow,  has  made 
it  a  sort  of  sport  to  hunt  out  the  Jews 
and  drive  them  from  the  city.  Auti- 
semltes  who  go  further  are  safe  from 
punishment,  and  would  find  many 
imitators  if  the  pastime  were  less  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Jewish  surgeons  and  doctors 
have  been  gathered  in  large  numbers 
and  sent  to  meet  danger  or  death  in 
the  Far  East,  Roman  Catholics  are 
ceaselessly  worried  in  their  work,  in¬ 
sulted  in  their  religious  sentiments,  and 
almost  forcibly  driven  into  Orthodoxy 
by  spiteful  orders  unworthy  of  a 
Christian  government.  To  belong  to 
the  Armenian  Church  is  to  be  branded 
with  the  mark  of  Cain;  and  it  is  some¬ 
times  worse  to  be  a  Russian  non-con¬ 
formist  than  to  worship  idols  or  to 
poison  one’s  neighbor. 

A  golden  opportunity  arose  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Tsar’s  promise  shortly 
after  it  had  been  made.  The  new 
Russian  penal  code  was  then  being 
drawn  up;  and  the  section  dealing  with 
crimes  against  faith  was  under  dis- 
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cusslon.  Here  the  Emperor’s  mild  and 
tolerant  spirit  was  exi)€cted  to  bring 
about  great  and  desirable  changes. 
But  the  hope  was  disappointed.  One 
change  was  made  for  the  better,  but 
only  one.  An  Orthodox  believer  who 
wishes  to  leave  his  denomination  may 
henceforward  go  abroad  and  there 
change  his  religion  without  fear  of 
punishment,  whereas  formerly  he  was 
liable  to  pains  and  penalties.  That  is 
all.  But,  even  now,  if  such  a  man, 
being  unable  to  go  abroad,  should  ask 
a  Russian  Lutheran  or  Roman  Catholic 
priest  to  receive  him  into  his  Church, 
the  minister  in  question  must  refuse. 
To  comply  with  the  request  would  en¬ 
tail  severe  punishment. 

There  can  be  no  mistake  about  the 
Emperor’s  personal  action  in  hindering 
his  subjects  from  serving  God  in  their 
own  way,  for  it  was  vigorous,  personal, 
and  direct.  Whenever  the  existing 
institutions  or  the  responsible  minis¬ 
ters  were  inclined  to  loosen  the  grip 
of  the  law  on  the  conscience  of  the 
individual,  the  Tsar’s  veto  formed  an 
insuperable  impediment.  Examples 
are  numerous.  The  following  is  in¬ 
structive.  The  laws  dealing  with  re¬ 
ligious  misdemeanors  being  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  a  minority  of  the  Council  of 
the  Empire  steadily  advocated  tolera¬ 
tion;  but  at  every  turn  his  Majesty 
sided  with  the  majority.  Once,  and 
only  once,  the  bulk  of  the  members 
favored  a  clause  which  was  reasonable 
and  humane;  and  then  the  Emperor 
quashed  their  decision  without  hesita¬ 
tion.  The  question  was;  If  a  Russian 
who  is  Orthodox  only  in  name,  and 
something  else — say  Lutheran— in 
reality,  asks  a  clergyman  of  his 
adopted  Church  to  administer  the 
sacrament  to  him  on  his  deathbed, 
should  the  minister  be  punishable  if 
he  complied?  The  Council  of  the 
Empire,  by  a  considerable  majority, 
answered  “no”;  and  their  arguments 
were  clear  and  forcible.  So  plain  was 


the  case  that  even  the  Grand  Dukes 
took  the  side  of  the  majority.  But  the 
Tsar,  putting  down  his  foot,  said,  “A 
clergyman  who  shall  administer  the 
sacraments  of  his  Church  to  such  a 
man  shall  be  treated  as  a  law-breaker; 
it  is  a  crime”;  and  his  decision  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  force  of  law.  As  this  dec¬ 
laration  of  the  Imperial  will  was  made 
after  the  manifesto,  to  speak  of  the 
Etaiperor’s  tolerant  views  would  be 
satirical. 

Another  instance  took  place,  also 
after  the  promulgation  of  that  “Magna 
Carta”  of  Russian  liberty.  Baron 
Uexkull  von  Gildenband  proposed 
that  certain  sections  of  the  population, 
who  had  been  forced  several  years  ago 
to  join  the  Orthodox  Church,  all  of 
them  against  their  will  and  some  even 
without  their  knowledge,  should  now 
be  permitted  to  return  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  Churches  if  they  chose.  Some  of 
these  peopie  had  been  Lutherans  of  the 
Baltic  provinces;  others  had  been 
Uniates  of  western  Russia,  i.e. 
Cathoiics  who,  with  the  liturgy  of  the 
Greek  Church,  hold  the  beliefs  of  the 
Latin,  and  are  in  communion  with 
Rome.  It  was  an  act  not  of  magnan¬ 
imity,  but  of  common  justice  that  was 
here  suggested.  But,  when  the  general 
debate  was  about  to  begin,  the  Grand 
Duke  Michael,  acting  in  harmony  with 
his  Majesty’s  known  disposition,  with¬ 
drew  from  the  Baron  his  right  to  speak 
in  favor  of  the  proposal,  which  there¬ 
fore  dropped.  By  these  and  other  like 
fruits  the  tree  may  be  known. 

What  is  most  astonishing  is  that  the 
head  of  Orthodoxy  should  cause  the 
members  of  an  important  branch  of 
his  own  Church  to  be  harried  as  if  they 
were  public  enemies.  Here  are  a  few 
specimens  of  the  methods  employed 
against  the  Old  Believers  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  reign.  One  of  their  monasteries— 
the  Nikolsky  Sheet  in  the  Kuban 
Government— was  seized  by  an  archi¬ 
mandrite  named  Kolokoloff,  who,  at  the 
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head  of  fifty  Cossacks,  drove  out  the 
monks  and  took  possession  of  their 
dweliing.  One  of  their  bishops,  Siluan, 
protested  and  was  thrown  into  prison. 
Yet  the  archimandrite  who  had  won 
this  easy  victory,  not  satisfied  with  his 
violence  against  the  iiving,  also  wrecked 
his  spite  on  the  dead.  Two  Old  Be¬ 
lievers  who  had  departed  this  life  in 
the  odor  of  sanctity.  Bishop  Job  and 
Gregory  the  priest,  were  reputed  to  be 
in  heaven;  and  their  bodies  were  said 
to  be  immune  from  decomposition,  a 
fact  which  pointed  to  their  saintship. 
But  the  Old  Believers  cannot  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  miracles  or  saints.  The 
Orthodox  archimandrite,  therefore, 
violated  the  tombs  and  dug  up  the 
bodies.  He  found  the  latter  really 
intact,  and,  breaking  their  cofiJns,  he 
saturated  the  boards  with  petroleum 
and  then  burned  the  mortal  remains  of 
the  holy  men  to  ashes.* 

To  affirm  that  positive  laws  are 
broken  in  order  to  render  religious 
persecution  possible  is  but  to  assert  a 
truism.  The  proofs  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  The  Senate,  by  one  of  its 
legislative  decrees,*  authorized  the  Old 
Believers  to  open  a  chapel  in  Uralsk. 
This  permission  had  already  been  given 
by  the  ministry,  so  that  it  could  not  law¬ 
fully  be  called  in  question.  Yet  the 
governor  of  the  province  cancelled  it; 
and  there  w’as  no  redress.  On  another 
occasion  three  children  in  the  village 
of  Simonoska,  in  the  Government  of 
Smiolensk,  were  forcibly  taken  from 
the  custody  of  their  father,  one 
Rodionofif,  because  he  was  a  Dissenter, 
and  were  placed  in  charge  of  a  com¬ 
plete  stranger,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Established  Church.  In  many 
districts  of  the  interior  priests  of  the 
sect  of  the  Old  Believers  are  arrested 
and  Imprisoned  because  they  let  their 

*  This  procedure  was  described  In  the  “Grasb- 
danln,’’  1896. 

»  Ukase  N.  461,  promulgated  on  February  27, 
1900. 


hair  grow  long  like  the  clergy  of  the 
State  Church.  This  punishment  is  ad¬ 
ministered  in  violation  of  the  decrees 
of  the  Senate  and  the  circulars  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  which  have 
laid  it  down  over  and  over  again  that 
long-haired  clergymen  are  not  punisha¬ 
ble  for  neglecting  to  use  the  scissors.' 
The  Tsar  has  been  told  of  all  these 
grievances,  but  be  has  made  no  sign. 

A  tragic  story,  the  hero  of  which 
was  Bishop  Methodius,  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  Old  Believers,  will  bring 
home  the  cruelty  of  the  system  to  the 
minds  of  humane  readers.  It  has 
lately  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  his 
Majesty  without  elicting  even  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  regret.  Born  in  Chelia- 
binsk,  Methodius  was  ordained  a  priest, 
and  zealously  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  office  for  fifteen  years  before  he 
was  raised  to  the  episcopal  see  of 
Tomsk.  One  day  the  Bishop  adminis¬ 
tered  the  sacraments  to  a  man  who, 
bom  in  the  State  Church,  had  joined 
the  community  of  Old  Believers.  This 
was  precisely  a  case  of  the  type  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  Council  of  the  Empire, 
and  so  harshly  provided  for  by  the 
Emperor  himself.  Methodius  was  de¬ 
nounced,  arrested,  tried,  found  guilty, 
and  condemned  to  banishment  in 
Siberia;  and  the  sentence  was  carried 
out  with  needless  brutality.  With  irons 
on  his  feet,  penned  up  together  with 
murderers  and  other  criminals  of  the 
worst  type,  he  was  sent  by  6tape  from 
prison  to  prison,  to  the  Government  of 
Yakutsk.  Through  the  intercession  of 
an  infiuential  co-religionist  he  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  stay  in  the  capital  of  that 
province;  but  soon  afterwards,  at  the 
instigation  of  a  dignitary  of  the  State 
Church,  Methodius  was  banished  to 
Vilyuisk,  in  north-eastern  Siberia,  a 
place  inhabited  by  savages.  The  aged 

•  See  the  order  of  the  Consistory  of  Novo¬ 
cherkassk,  May  19,  1893,  N.  2928. 
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Bishop— he  was  seventy-eight  years  old 
—was  then  set  astride  a  horse  and  tied 
down  to  the  animal,  and  told  that  he 
must  ride  thus  to  his  new  place  of 
exile,  about  seven  hundred  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  “This  sentence  is  death  by  tor¬ 
ture,’’  said  Methodius’s  flock.  And  they 
•were  not  mistaken.  The  old  man  gave 
up  the  ghost  on  the  road  (1898);  but 
when,  where,  and  how  he  died  and  was 
buried  has  never  been  made  known. 

If  the  repressive  measures  to  which 
the  Tsar  thus  attaches  his  name  have 
little  in  common  with  true  religion,  his 
coustructlve  action  appears  to  be  in¬ 
spired  by  thinly-disguised  superstition. 
In  miracles  and  marvels  he  takes  a 
childish  delight,  and  is  as  ready  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  messages  from  the  invisible 
world  which  the  spirits  send  through 
a  M.  Philippe  in  the  Crimea  as  in 
the  wonders  wrought  by  the  relics  of 
Orthodox  monks  whose  names  he  him¬ 
self  adds  to  the  roll  of  Russian  saints. 
His  predecessors  were  more  chary  of 
pcopliug  heaven  than  of  colonizing 
Siberia.  Nicholas  I  assented  to  the 
canonization  of  Mitrophan  of  Voronesh 
(1832),  whose  body  w'as  found  intact 
after  it  had  lain  over  a  century  in  its 
colHn;  but  that  was  the  only  beatifica¬ 
tion  made  during  the  reign.  Alexander 
II  allowed  the  Holy  Synod  to  enrich  the 
Church  with  one  saint— Tikhon,  Bishop 
of  Voronesh  (1861);  his  successor  did 
not  add  even  one.  But  the  present 
Tsar  has  not  only  canonized  two,’  but 
he  personally  ordered  one  of  the  can¬ 
didates,  Seraphim  of  Saroff,  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  a  saint,  in  spite  of  the  discon¬ 
certing  fact  that  his  body,  although 
buried  for  only  seventy  years,  was  de¬ 
composed.  The  Orthodox  Bishop 
Dmitry  of  Tambofif  protested  on  this 
ground  against  the  beatification  as  con¬ 
trary  to  Church  traditions;  but  he  was 
deprived  of  his  see  and  sent  to  Vyatka 

'  Tboodoalug,  Archbishop  of  Cheralgoff,  can¬ 
onized  April  25,  1896;  and  S«rapblm  of  Saroff, 
canonized  July  31,  1903. 


for  venturing  to  disagree  with  the  Tsar. 
His  Majesty  holds  that  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  bones,  the  hair,  and  the 
teeth  is  a  sutfleient  qualification  for 
saintsbip;  and  he  has  been  assured  by 
prophetic  monks  that  God  will  soon 
work  a  miracle  and  restore  Seraphim’s 
dead  body  in  full. 

But  it  would  occupy  too  much  space 
to  enter  fully  into  these  details,  or  into 
the  grounds  of  his  Majesty’s  belief  that 
an  heir  will  soon  be  born  to  him 
through  the  mediation  of  his  favorite 
saints,  with  whose  image  he  lately 
blessed  the  Siberian  and  South  Russian 
troops.  The  main  point  is  that  upon 
Church  affairs,  as  upon  every  other 
branch  of  administration,  the  Emperor 
has  brought  his  personal  infiuence  to 
bear,  and  made  it  prevail  over  the  ob¬ 
jections,  the  protests,  and  the  sound 
advice  of  those  who  were  best  able  to 
guide  him. 

Who  then,  it  may  be  asked,  infiuences 
the  autocrat  whose  personal  rule  is 
thus  absolute?  If  his  ministers  are  but 
his  organs  and  even  his  women-folk 
are  powerless  to  move  him.  whose  is  the 
spirit  that  animates  him?  The  answer 
lies  on  the  surface.  In  the  sweeping 
theories  of  autocracy,  which  he  has 
made  his  own,  M.  Pobedonostseff  and 
Prince  Meshtshersky,  the  Torquemada 
and  Cagliostro  of  contemporary  Rus¬ 
sia,  were  his  teachers.  Their  abstract 
aphorisms  and  personal  appeals  en¬ 
gendered  a  faith  and  fervor  in  the 
spirit  of  their  plastic  pupil  which  have 
become  second  nature;  and  he  now 
measures  every  new  idea  by  its  bearing 
ui>on  autocracy.  The  teaching  of  these 
masters  is  backed  by  certain  Grand 
Dukes,  who  form  a  sort  of  secret 
council  like  that  which  regulates  the 
life  of  the  great  Lama  of  Tibet.  Under 
Alexander  HI  they  had  no  part  to  play, 
for  that  monarch  kept  them  In  their 
places.  Nicholas  II,  on  the  contrary, 
is  easily  swayed  by  these  self-seeking 
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members  of  his  family.  They  paint 
their  plans  In  the  hues  of  his  own 
dreams,  present  him  with  motives 
which  appeal  to  his  prejudices,  and  al¬ 
ways  open  their  attack  by  gross  flattery. 
They  are  consequently  more  than  a 
match  for  poor  “Nlckle,”  as  they  call 
him;  and  their  influence  over  him  Is 
pernicious.  One  of  them,  who  was  for 
years  the  manager  of  the  vast  funds 
supplied  by  loyal  Russia  to  build  a 
church  to  the  memory  of  Alexander 
II,  has  yet  to  account  for  enormous 
sums  of  money  which  disappeared 
mysteriously  under  his  administra¬ 
tion. 

The  Grand  Duke  Sergius,  Governor- 
general  of  Moscow,  a  man  addicted  to 
Jew-baiting  and  other  unworthy  sports, 
is  the  Tsar’s  mentor  In  questions  of  re¬ 
ligion,  whether  abstruse  or  practical. 
It  was  he  who  proposed  to  abolish  the 
Juridical  Society  of  Moscow,  which  he 
suspected  of  liberal  tendencies;  and, 
when  it  was  objected  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  scrupulously  observant  of 
every  law  and  regulation,  he  answered: 
“That’s  my  point— they  are  for  this 
very  reason  all  the  more  dangerous  to 
the  State!’’  The  Grand  Duke  Con¬ 
stantine  offers  brilliant  suggestions  on 
questions  of  public  instruction  aqd 
military  affairs.  The  Grand  Duke 
Alexis,  whose  foreign  mistress,  a 
French  actress,  causes  ministers  to 
tremble.  Is  the  great  palace  oracle  on 
the  navy,  of  which,  however,  he  ex¬ 
presses  a  very  poor  opinion  in  private. 
Perhaps  the  most  influential  of  all  is 
the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  Mikhailo- 
vltch,  who  has  for  a  considerable  time 
been  the  alter  ego  of  his  Majesty. 

This  grand-ducal  ring  is  the  Russian 
governing  syndicate  unlimited;  and  no 
minister  could  withstand  it  for  a 
month.  It  is  able  to  thwart  his  plans 
in  their  primary  stage,  to  discredit 
them  in  the  Tsar’s  eyes  during  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  or  to  have  them  cancelled  after 
the  Emperor  has  sanctioned  them. 


Obviously  Russia  has  more  autocrats 
than  one. 

Always  in  want  or  in  debt,  the  Grand 
Dukes  flock  together  wherever  there  is 
money  to  be  had,  like  vultures  over  a 
battlefleld;  and,  if  they  stand  to  win 
in  any  undertaking,  they  care  little 
about  the  nationality  of  the  losers,  and 
less  about  the  ethics  of  the  game. 
Their  latest  venture  was  the  Lunil)er 
Concession  on  the  Yalu  river  in  Corea, 
which  had  no  little  share  in  plunging 
our  unfortunate  country  into  the  pres- 
sent  sanguinary  war.  The  scheme  had 
been  proposed  on  the  strength  of  M. 
Bezobrazoflf’s  assurances  that  it  would 
bring  millions  to  the  pockets  of  the 
lucky  Investors,  and  add  a  kingdom  to 
Russia’s  far-eastern  possessions.  At 
first  his  Majesty,  dissuaded  l)y  his 
^ministers,  shrank  from  the  thought  of 
mixing  shady  speculations  wnth  im¬ 
perial  politics.  Accordingly  he  issued 
a  strict  command  to  the  Grand  Dukes 
to  keep  aloof  from  the  discreditable 
business.  The  ducal  ring  then  sent 
M.  Bezobrazoff  to  knead  the  imperial 
will;  and  so  ingeniously  was  this  done 
that  the  Tsar  not  only  withdrew  the 
prohibition,  but  himself  joined  the  in¬ 
vestors,  and  put  some  millions  of  ids 
own  into  the  concession.  The  Grand 
Dukes  reasoned  correctly  that,  if  the 
Emperor  had  money  in  the  undertak¬ 
ing,  everything  possible  would  be  done 
to  make  it  increase  and  multiply— and 
with  it  their  own  investments.  And 
that  is  what  happened. 

Upon  the  mind  of  their  simple  rela¬ 
tive  the  Grand  Dukes  worked  with 
consummate  skill.  Every  candidate  for 
imperial  favor  whom  they  present  is  a 
specialist  who  promises  to  realize  the 
momentary  desires  of  the  Tsar,  Thus  M. 
Philippe,  the  spiritualist  who  appeared 
during  the  Emperor’s  illness  in  Yalta, 
promised  him  a  son  and  heir,  and  was 
therefore  received  with  open  arms.  As 
time  passed,  and  the  hopes  which  this 
adventurer  raised  were  not  fulfilled, 
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the  canonization  of  St  Seraphim  was 
suggested  by  a  pious  Grand  Duke  and 
a  sceptical  abbot,  because  among  the 
feats  said  to  have  been  achieved  by 
this  holy  man  was  the  miraculous  be¬ 
stowal  of  children  upon  barren  women. 

Another  of  the  Tsar’s  passing 
favorites  was  an  eccentric  Idealist 
named  KhlopoCf,  who  occupied  a  small 
post  in  the  Ministry  of  Ways  and  Com¬ 
munications.  Through  the  Grand  Duke 
Alexander  Mlkhailovitch,  to  whose 
children  he  gave  lessons,  he  "was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Emperor, 
who  conceived  a  liking  for  the  honest, 
disinterested  reformer.  Khlopofif  ideal¬ 
ized  the  Russian  people,  enlarged 
poetically  on  their  qualities,  dramatized 
their  actions,  and  prophesied  the  mar¬ 
vels  they  would  accomplish  after  cer¬ 
tain  reforms  had  been  effected.  His 
Majesty  hung  upon  his  eloquent  re¬ 
citals  of  the  peasants’  hopefulness  in 
sufferings,  and  asked  his  new  friend  to 
travel  through  the  country  and  to  re¬ 
port  on  the  grievances  of  the  people. 
But  after  a  twelvemonth  of  Khlopoff’s 
irresponsible  activity  the  ministers 
grew  restive;  Pobedonostseff  requested 
the  Tsar  to  give  his  favorite  a  respon¬ 
sible  position  or  else  dismiss  him;  and, 
the  novelty  of  his  rhapsodies  having 
worn  off,  his  Majesty  ceased  to  receive 
the  reformer.  As  he  continued,  how¬ 
ever,  to  read  his  reports,  M.  Pobedo¬ 
nostseff  spoke  earnestly  to  the  Grand 
Duke;  and  Khlopoff  was  dismissed 
with  a  pension. 

But  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  im¬ 
perial  favorites  is  M.  Bezobrazoff,  a 
cross  between  a  clever  company-pro¬ 
moter  and  an  eccentric.  This  gentle¬ 
man,  who  in  his  lucid  Intervals  gives 
proofs  of  extraordinary  shrewdness, 
began  his  career  as  an  oflicer  in  the 
cavalry  of  the  Guard,  passed  on  to  the 
post  of  Master  of  the  Hounds,  and  in 
this  capacity  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  members  of  the  grand-ducal  ring. 
In  time  he  resigned,  and,  hoping  to  do 


a  brilliant  stroke  of  business  d  VAmeri- 
caine,  went  to  the  Far  East,  where  he 
was  to  look  after  the  financial  interests 
of  the  Grand  Dukes.  The  Yalu  forests 
seemed  to  promise  well  as  a  specula¬ 
tion,  and  he  returned  with  a  proposal 
for  exploiting  them.  The  sharp  criti¬ 
cism  with  which  the  project  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  M.  de  Witte,  Count  Lams- 
dorff,  and  others  at  first  alarmed  the 
Tsar.  But  M.  Bezobrazoff,  w’ho  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  his  Majesty  at  the  request  of 
the  Grand  Dukes,  had  no  difficulty  in 
winning  over  the  waving  young 
monarch;  and  the  Tsar,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  himself  became  an  inves¬ 
tor.  From  that  moment  M.  Bezo- 
brazoff’s  ascendency  began.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Far  East  with  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  powder  such  as  no  minister  ever 
possessed.  General  Kuropatkin,  Baron 
Rosen,  Count  Lamsdorff  were  subordi¬ 
nated  to  him;  and  his  report  on  the 
Manchurian  railway  accelerated  M. 
de  Witte’s  fall.  He  caused  Admiral 
Alexeyeff,  a  man  of  narrow  outlook 
and  vast  ambitions,  to  be  appointed 
viceroy;  and  between  them  they  lured 
the  unsteady  monarch,  and  with  him 
all  the  nation,  into  the  present  costly 
and  disastrous  war. 

Thus  the  whole  Russian  Empire,  with 
its  peasantry,  army,  navy,  clergy,  uni¬ 
versities,  and  ministries,  is  but  the 
servant  of  an  ine.xperienced  prince  who 
is  not  only  deficient  in  the  qualities 
requisite  to  a  ruler,  but  even  devoid  of 
the  tact  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
keep  up  appearances.  At  home  the 
nation  is  suppressed;  it  cannot  make  its 
voice  heard  on  the  subject  of  w^ar  or 
peace,  of  taxation  or  education,  of  in¬ 
dustry  or  finance;  it  cannot  even  save 
its  soul  in  its  own  way.  Abroad  the 
policy  of  Russia  is  a  policy  of  expan¬ 
sion  without  end,  planned  by  officials 
w'ithout  scruples,  and  executed  by  a 
Government  without  responsibility.  It 
has  brought  things  to  such  a  pass  that 
assurances  given  by  ambassadors  are 
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mot  binding  on  the  Foreign  Minister; 
promises  made  by  the  Foreign  Minister 
are  disregarded  by  the  heads  of  other 
departments  and  dishonored  by  the 
Tsar;  treaties  ratified  bj’  the  Tsar  are 
mot  binding  on  the  Government,  which 
may  plead  a  change  of  circumstances 
as  a  justification  for  breaking  them. 
This  theory,  which  to  our  shame  is  be¬ 
come  as  specifically  Russian  as  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  American,  has  been 
firmly  established  by  Nicholas  II,  who 
may  truly  say  that  the  Empire  is  him¬ 
self  and  that  his  ways  are  inscrutable. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  the 
domestic  consequences  of  this  system— 
if  system  it  can  be  called— are  calami¬ 
tous.  Two  ministers  have  already  been 
murdered;  several  governors  and  of¬ 
ficials  have  been  shot  at  and  killed  or 
wounded;  numerous  country-houses 
have  been  set  on  fire  and  burned  to 
ashes;  peasants  are  being  fiogged. 
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noblemen  banished,  lawyers,  school¬ 
masters  and  officials  imprisoned,  news¬ 
papers  suppressed,  working  men  fired 
upon  by  troops;  while  the  whole  nation 
is  kept  in  ignorance  and  superstition 
in  order  that  one  man  should  be  free 
to  realize  his  ideals  of  autocracy.  All 
that  broad-minded  monarchists  like  the 
present  writer  desire  is  to  save  our 
people  without  injuring  our  Tsar. 
Against  monarchical  institutions,  with¬ 
out  w’hich  our  nation  could  not  work 
out  its  high  destinies,  we  have  nothing 
to  urge.  Even  the  dynasty  we  accept 
as  a  fact.  But  we  strongly  hold  that 
the  affairs  of  the  nation,  which  are  not 
identical  with  the  changing  caprices  of 
an  individual  or  the  insatiable  greed 
of  a  ring,  should  be  conducted  by  com¬ 
petent  and  moderately  honest  men  in¬ 
dependently  of  Court  infiuence  and  on 
ordinary  business  principles. 


WANDER-THIRST. 

Beyond  the  East  the  sunrise,  beyond  the  West  the  sea. 

And  East  and  West  the  wander-thirst  that  will  not  let  me  be; 

It  works  in  me  like  madness,  dear,  to  bid  me  say  good-bye; 

For  the  seas  call  and  the  stars  call,  and  oh!  the  call  of  the  sky. 

I  know  not  where  the  white  road  runs,  nor  what  the  blue  hills 
are. 

But  a  man  can  have  the  Sun  for  friend,  and  for  his  guide  a 
star; 

And  there’s  no  end  of  voyaging  when  once  the  voice  is  heard. 

For  the  river  calls  and  the  road  calls,  and  oh!  the  call  of  a 
bird. 

Yonder  the  long  horizon  lies,  and  there  by  night  and  day 

The  old  ships  draw  to  home  again,  the  young  ships  sail  away; 

And  come  I  may,  but  go  I  must,  and  if  men  ask  you  why, 

Y’ou  may  put  the  blame  on  the  stars  and  the  Sun  and  the 
white  road  and  the  sky! 


The  Spectator. 
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Tlie  j  ear  1903  saw  the  completion  of 
au  enterprise  which  in  most  years, 
when  men  were  not  too  busy  thinking 
of  other  things,  would  surely  have 
attracted  more  attention  than  it  has. 
A  fresh  record  has  been  made.  A  rail¬ 
way  refreshment  room,  and  a  very 
good  one  moreover,  is  to  be  found 
further  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  than 
it  has  ever  been  found  before.  And  au 
age  which  lives  on  records,  and  which 
can  console  itself  for  the  unparalleled 
discomfort  of  the  past  rainy  season  by 
the  reflection  that  no  one  living  has 
ever  been  quite  so  wet  and  miserable 
before,  owes  It  to  itself  to  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Arctic  Railway.  In  the 
July  of  last  year.  King  Oscar  of 
Sweden  formally  opened  for  passenger 
traflie— it  had  been  informally  opened 
so  far  back  as  November  1902— the 
portion  of  the  line  which  runs  from 
Gellivara,  in  Swedish  Lapland,  across 
the  divide  to  its  terminus  at  Narvik 
in  Norway,  on  the  Ofoten  Fjord.  The 
line  from  GeUivara  downwards  to 
Lulea,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  had  been  working  since  1887. 
and  the  Great  Northern  line  from 
Stockholm  up  the  Bothnian  coast  had 
been  completed  piece  by  piece,  till  it 
reached  the  Gellivara  branch  at 
Boden.  The  ingenious  traveller  who 
prefers  land  to  water  can  now  con¬ 
trive  to  reach  these  Arctic  regions 
with  no  more  serious  sea  passage - 
there  is  one  which  is  longer,  but  in 
smooth  water,  from  Kiel  to  Korsoer— 
than  the  Dover  to  Calais  crossing. 

The  Arctic  region,  however,  through 
which  this  railway  passes,  I  must  cau¬ 
tion  the  tourist  who  Is  in  search  of 
something  exciting,  is  by  no  means  the 
Inhospitable  ice-clad  affair  ■w’hich  it 
sounds.  The  truth  is,  that  in  Europe 


the  Arctic  Circle  is  a  little  bit  of  a 
fraud.  Except  in  winter,  the  districts 
of  Sweden  and  Norway  are,  though 
somew’hat  rugged  and  infertile,  e.s- 
pecially  in  the  high  fjeld,  anything  but 
icy.  The  man  who  wants  ice  and 
snow  in  any  quantity  in  summer  will 
have  to  make  troublesome  journeys  to 
get  to  it,  and  he  will  find  a  great  deal 
more  of  it,  and  more  easily,  in  Swit¬ 
zerland,  the  Tyrol,  or  Spain.  And  the 
making  of  this  railway,  though  very 
interesting,  is  not  the  achievement 
which  a  similar  undertaking  would  be 
in  Asia  or  America.  It  Is  rather  on 
account  of  its  commercial  importance, 
and  as  I  venture  to  think  and  shall 
presently  try  to  show,  because  of  its 
possible  future  bearing  on  the  political 
map  of  Europe,  that  the  Arctic  Rail¬ 
way  will  hereafter  take  its  place 
among  the  interesting  highways  of  the 
wmrld. 

The  line  owes  its  existence  in  the 
first  Instance  to  the  presence  of  depos¬ 
its  of  Iron  ore,  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  Swedish  Lapland,  of  extraordinary 
richness.  Without  becoming  too  sta¬ 
tistical,  I  may  mention  that  the 
“Malmberg”  or  ore  mountain  of  Gelli¬ 
vara  yields  annually  something  like  a 
million  tons  of  iron  ore  which  contains 
sixty  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  pure 
metal.  Richer  still  is  the  deposit  of 
Luossovaara  at  Kiiruna,  where  the 
ore  is  quarried  direct  from  a  hill  over 
3,000  feet  high,  and  is  even  of  better 
quality  than  that  of  Gellivara.  The 
quantity  of  ironstone  in  this  hill  has 
been  estimated  at  nearly  250,000,00«!) 
tons,  and  now  that  the  line  is  open  to 
the  sea  it  is  proposed  to  make  this 
mountain  disappear  at  the  rate  of 
1,500,000  tons  a  year.  If  this  takes 
place,  the  world  will  be  presented  in 
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150  years  with  a  demonstration  of  the 
the  kind  which  it  can  best  appreciate, 
that  capital,  if  not  faith,  can  remove 
mountains. 

A  great  deal  might  be  written  of  the 
history  of  the  line  since  its  commence¬ 
ment,  and  a  great  many  statistics 
might  be  added,  which,  however,  my 
readers  may  prefer  to  take  as  read. 
It  may  be  enough  to  say  that  the  orig¬ 
inal  line  from  Gellivara  to  Lulea  was 
built  by  an  English  company  between 
the  years  1884  and  1887,  and  out  of 
their  ill-starred  intermittent  records 
one  may  quote  one  interesting  fact  as 
going  to  prove  that  the  engineering 
difficulties  were  by  no  means  serious— 
namely,  that  in  the  summer  of  1886, 
below  Gellivara,  the  line  was  built  and 
the  rails  were  laid  at  the  astonishing 
rate  of  one  kilometre  each  working 
day.  You  may  count  the  hours,  of 
course,  of  a  working  day  in  full  sum¬ 
mer  at  eighteen  to  twenty-two.  That 
same  English  company— who,  by  the 
way,  had  succeeded  to  an  irregular 
service  of  reindeer  sledges  and  ponies 
—went  the  way  of  many  companies, 
and  for  a  time  all  work  ceased  on  the 
promised  line.  But  in  1896  the  Swed¬ 
ish  Government  commenced  opera¬ 
tions  with  a  will.  The  line  was  car¬ 
ried  northwards  to  Kiiruna  and  thence 
to  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Tom6, 
and  thence  in  a  westerly  direction  to 
the  Norwegian  Sea. 

The  scenery  through  which  this 
northern  line  from  Boden  to  Narvik 
passes  is,  it  must  be  frankly  owned, 
somewhat  disappointing.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  engineer  to  select  the  lino 
of  least  resistance,  and  very  admirably 
has  he  done  It:  In  this  instance  the 
said  line  leads  naturally  over  the  enor¬ 
mous  “Myr”  peat-moors  and  mosses 
which  abound  everywhere  along  the 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  These 
are  commonly  united,  or  separated,  by 
vast  tracts  of  forest  land,  and  here 
again  the  line,  naturally,  skirts  the 


low-lying  and  less  broken  edges  of  the 
wood.  There  is  no  reason  for  chal¬ 
lenging  the  finer  features  of  Lapland 
scenery  by  attacking  mountains  which 
can  easily  be  avoided.  And  the  trav¬ 
eller  who  runs  up  the  line  with  the 
idea  that  he  will  thereby  see  the  true 
beauty  of  the  country,  or  Indeed  learn 
the  secrets  of  Lapland,  will  be  seri¬ 
ously  misled.  He  will  not  see  nor 
learn  half  so"  much  as  if  he  should 
start  from  the  Norwegian  side,  on  any 
of  the  routes  that  lead  across  the  di¬ 
vide  to  the  Swedish  side,  and  make 
his  way  thence  on  foot  or  by  boat. 
The  traveller  by  rail,  wjll,  in  fact,  be 
surprised  to  find  how  very  little  the 
Arctic  portion  of  his  route  differs  from 
anything  which  he  has  seen  in  his  up¬ 
ward  journey  from  Stockholm,  except, 
of  course,  that  habitable  spots  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  farming  land 
such  as  he  has  seen  in  the  south 
wholly  wanting.  Otherwise  the  gen¬ 
eral  character  of  forest  and  moorland 
is  monotonously  similar,  merely  be¬ 
coming  more  poverty-stricken  as  one 
advances  to  the  Polar  Circle.  The 
finest  part  of  the  scenery  of  Inner 
Lapland  lies  nearly  all  the  time  far 
away  to  the  east,  and  is  visible  only 
here  and  there  in  faint  blue  masses, 
with  an  occasional  cap  of  pure  white 
snow  above  it,  as  the  train  passes 
through  the  gap  made  in  the  land¬ 
scape  by  one  of  the  many  rivers  which 
the  line  has  to  cross.  The  finest  part 
of  the  journey  begins  after  the  train 
has  left  Kiiruna,  and  makes  tlie  bend 
westwards  along  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Tom6.  This  is  a  really  beauti¬ 
ful  bit  of  travelling,  especially  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  the  dwarf  birch  and 
krokeboer  have  turned  crimson  and 
russet  and  gold,  carpeting  the  whole 
sweep  of  the  great  desolate  moorlands, 
till  they  meet  the  deep  blue  of  the  far- 
off  mountains.  The  finest  spot  on  the 
line  is  perhaps  the  Gorge  of  Abisko. 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  frontier. 
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A  morning  spent  here,  with  the  storms 
sweeping  across  the  great  lake  below, 
gave  one  a  feast  of  color  which  can¬ 
not  easily  be  forgotten.  Half  an  hour 
or  so  after  one  has  left  the  place  on 
the  journey  westwards  one  finds  one¬ 
self  among  the  treeless  desolations  of 
the  higher  fjeld  which  divides  Sweden 
from  Norway. 

But  if  the  Swedish  part  of  the  Lulea- 
Ofoten  Railway  is  less  beautiful  than 
many  other  portions  of  internal  Lap- 
land,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  portion  of  the  line,  which  winds 
round  and  round  the  precipitous  cliffs 
of  the  Ofoten  Fjord,  is  as  magnificent 
as  anything  in  Norway.  The  man 
who  is  in  search  of  a  new  sensation 
might  do  worse  than  perform  this 
journey,  as  the  writer  did,  in  tlio 
brake-van  of  a  metal  train.  And  if 
a  coupling-chain  should  break  at  cer¬ 
tain  points  during  the  downward  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  sea  level,  he  will  obtain 
most  assuredly  some  wholly  unex¬ 
pected  experiences. 

The  immediate  results  of  this  new 
railway  are  easy  to  foresee  and  to 
foretell.  The  most  obvious  of  these  is 
the  immediate  growth  and  increase  of 
the  populations  at  the  great  iron  cen¬ 
tres  of  Gellivara  and  Kiiruna,  to  be 
followed  at  Intervals  by  the  creation 
of  similar,  though  perhaps  less  impor¬ 
tant,  centres  here  and  there,  within 
reach  of  the  main  line,  as  new  iron 
fields  are  explored.  It  may,  however, 
be  safely  predicted  that  tlie  Increase 
of  population  will  be  mainly  confined 
to  the  industrial  centres  themselves. 
It  is  not  possible  that  these  mining 
centres  should  call  into  existence  an 
agricultural  population  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood  to  supply  their 
needs,  because  nature  has  set  her  veto 
against  such  developments  except 
upon  the  very  smallest  scale.  The 
spots  of  land  on  which  the  Swedish 
settler,  most  Industrious  and  most  ca¬ 
pable  of  his  sort  in  any  land  what¬ 


ever,  could  extort  a  living  out  of  the 
soil,  are  few  and  far  between,  and 
even  the  most  successful  settler  in 
such  circumstances  can  rarely  produce 
enough  to  do  more  than  to  keep  his 
family.  Of  surplus  production  there  Is 
always  so  little  that  It  need  scarcely 
be  considered,  and  the  future  mining 
towns  of  Swedish  Lapland,  destined 
without  doubt  to  reach  a  high  degree 
of  prosperity,  will  have  to  depend  for 
their  support  mainly  on  supplies 
brought  either  from  the  Norwegian 
coast  or  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  In¬ 
deed,  there  is  one  point  of  view,  very 
little  taken  into  account  so  far,  which 
would  lead  us  to  expect  for  many 
years  to  come  an  actual  diminution  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Norbotteu,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  these  said  mining  centres.  The 
nomad  Lapps,  destined  doubtless  to 
pass  aw’ay  from  among  the  races  of 
mankind,  will,  I  venture  to  prophesy, 
find  their  extinction  accelerated  by 
this  very  railroad.  The  Lapp,  who  is 
the  most  Improvident  of  creatures,  and 
who,  like  all  half  civilized  races,  is 
absolutely  without  control  if  drink  be 
brought  within  his  reach,  has  the 
habit,  say  rather  tile  necessity,  of  driv¬ 
ing  down  his  reindeer  off  the  high 
fjeld,  where  they  roam  over  the  rein¬ 
deer  lichen  in  the  summer,  to  the  near¬ 
est  towns  (so  called),  where  his  rein¬ 
deer  are  sheltered  and  his  children 
taught  during  the  winter.  It  is  this 
contact  with  civilization  that  kills  him 
out— partly  by  intermarriage,  which 
causes  him  slowly  to  be  absorbed  in 
the  stronger  races;  but  far  more  rap¬ 
idly  and  completely  by  a  literal  kill¬ 
ing  out.  He  meets  the  dealer  there, 
and  improvident  as  he  is  he  is  easily 
tempted  to  part  with  many  of  his  rein¬ 
deer  for  ready  money,  or  too  often  for 
drink.  I  have  heard  It  said  that  a 
Lapp  far  gone  in  liquor  will  some¬ 
times  part  with  one  of  his  best  rein¬ 
deer  for  a  bottle  or  two  of  “brandvln.’^ 
And  many  a  Lapp  goes  back  to  the 
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fjeld  with  a  sadly  diminished  herd,  a 
poor  man  instead  of  a  rich. 

In  the  district  which  I  know  best, 
and  to  which  I  resort  most  often,  in 
twelve  years  the  reindeer  have  dimin¬ 
ished  from  37,000  to  an  approximate 
7,000.  Moreover,  strange  to  say,  as 
the  quantity  of  reindeer  diminishes 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  in¬ 
creases,  not  of  course  by  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  pasture,  but  through  the  in¬ 
crease  of  wolves.  I  am  assured  by 
evidence  taken  in  the  same  district 
that  wolves  have  notably  increased  in 
number  since  the  reindeer  herds 
dwindled.  The  explanation  is,  that 
the  Lapps  themselves  diminish  in 
numbers,  and  no  longer  wage  war 
upon  their  natural  enemy  the  wolf. 
The  latter  does  not  depend  upon  the 
reindeer  for  his  existence  or  his  in¬ 
crease,  but  upon  the  supply  of  young 
birds,  small  animals  and  the  like,  and 
his  numbers  do  not  decrease  pari 
passu  with  the  reindeer.  Now  these 
causes,  which  have  been  acting 
strongly  in  some  of  the  districts  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  lower  portions  of  the 
line,  near  Pit6,  and  Sorsele  Lappmark 
and  similar  districts,  will  be  certain  to 
act  with  even  greater  rapidity  in  the 
districts  adjacent  to,  or  within  reason¬ 
able  reach  of,  these  mining  centres. 
The  miner  and  the  railway  navvy  re¬ 
ceive  very  high  wages.  The  demand 
for  reindeer  meat  will  be  constant, 
and  the  prices  paid  will  be  high.  The 
result  will  inevitably  be  the  steady 
disappearance  of  the  reindeer  herds. 
And  that  means  the  steady  extinction 
of  the  Lapp.  No  animal  save  the  rein¬ 
deer  can  be  pastured  on  or  can  make 
a  living  out  of  the  mosses  of  the  high 
and  barren  fjeld  of  which  millions  of 
acres  consist  in  Upper  Sweden.  And 
the  Lapp,  with  very,  very  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions,  can  live  by  no  animal  save 
the  reindeer.  Fifty  years  is  the  span 
which  some  Swedish  ethnologists  al¬ 
low  to  their  interesting  little  neigh¬ 


bor.  He  may  however,  like  his  rein¬ 
deer,  survive  as  a  curiosity  for  even  a 
few  years  longer  than  that  in  very  re¬ 
mote  districts.  But  I  would  rather 
prophesy  that  his  extinction  will  be  au 
accomplished  fact  in  a  far  shorter 
time. 

Yet  even  more  interesting  than  this 
sad  result  upon  one  of  the  races  of 
Europe  is  the  possible  effect  upon  the 
future  political  map  of  Europe.  If  the 
reader  will  consult  any  good  atlas  he 
will  accept  my  statement  that  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  frontiers  of  Russian  Fin¬ 
land,  where  it  abuts  on  Norway  and 
Sweden,  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive 
and  astonishing  things  in  the  map  of 
Europe.  The  Lulea-Ofoten  line  runs 
its  whole  length  at  about  a  distance  of 
forty  to  fifty  miles  on  the  Swedish 
side  of  the  Russian  boundary  line,  fol¬ 
lowing  it  with  curious  regularity  and 
leaving  a  broad  strip  of  Swedish  ter¬ 
ritory  between  itself  and  the  said 
boundary.  That  boundary  follows 
the  line  of  the  Torn6  River  and  the 
Muonio  River  right  up  to  the  divide. 
Now  at  that  point  the  Russian  terri¬ 
tory  makes  a  most  extraordinary  little 
arm  outstretched  across  the  high  and 
barren  fjeld  to  the  Norwegian  frontier, 
W'hich  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
sea.  This  remarkable  outline  of  fron¬ 
tier  was  permitted  to  Russia  in  the 
early  part  of  the '  nineteenth  century 
after  her  conquest  of  Russian  Finland 
from  Sweden— a  conquest,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  remember,  which  was  made 
by  a  sudden  and  masterly  stroke  with¬ 
out  any  declaration  of  war.  Why  it 
must  be  asked,  did  Russia  provide  this 
extraordinary  little  narrow  band,  this 
little  arm  or  finger  which  stretches 
across  a  piece  of  absolutely  desolate 
and  useless  uninhabited  fjeld?  I  do 
not  think  it  is  possible  for  any  one 
who  looks  at  the  map  to  hesitate  for 
one  moment  in  the  reply.  It  was  that 
Russia  might  bring  her  border  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
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wait  upon,  events  to  give  her  her  out¬ 
let  across  that  narrow  strip  of  Norway 
which  alone  bars  her  from  a  deep 
water  harbor  at  Narvik,  on  the  Ofoten 
Fjord.  The  draughtsmen  of  that  fron¬ 
tier  line— long  ago  in  their  graves— 
were  as  farsighted  as  Russian  treaty 
makers  have  always  proved.  The 
feeling  has  long  been  strong  amongst 
the  more  thoughtful  and  less  reckless 
of  the  Norwegians  that  Russia  aims  at 
possessing  the  upper  portion  of  Nor¬ 
way  which  shall  give  her  her  wished- 
for  outlet.  The  harbor  of  Narvik,  in 
spite  of  its  high  latitude,  has  open 
water  all  the  winter  through,  and  even 
if  an  exceptional  winter  should  block 
it,  navigation  could  easily  be  kept  open 
by  ice  ships.  The  harbor  is  finely 
sl  eltered  by  high  land,  the  water  is 
deep  enough  to  hold  in  parts  a  full- 
sized  battleship.  That  is  exactly  what 
Russia  desires  and  needs.  And  Russia 
has  always  had  a  way  of  getting  what 
she  needs  and  desires,  and  she  has  al¬ 
ways  shown  herself  capable  of  wait¬ 
ing.  She  knows  how  to  help  on  her 
opportunities,  but  she  never  needs  to 
hurry  them.  And  her  opportunity  will 
probably  come  before  the  century 
which  we  have  just  entered  upon  is 
closed.  It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
imagine  a  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  should  put  it  within  the 
power  of  Russia  to  realize  the  ambi¬ 
tion  by  which  her  Northern  Empire 
shall  stretch  across  the  whole  of  the 
map  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  from 
tlie  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  The  great 
White  Bear  already  lies  at  full  length 
across  It:  nothing  but  the  tips  of  her 
toes  remain  Inside  that  narrow  strip  of 
Norway  which  separates  her  from  the 
sea. 

It  is  no  doubt  from  those  un¬ 
happy  internal  dissentions  which  have 
caused  bad  blood  between  Norway 
and  Sweden  that  Russia  may  take  her 
best  hope  of  obtaining  her  result.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  make  answer  to  the 


suggestions  of  the  previous  paragraph, 
that  it  is  merely  one  more  of  the  gra¬ 
tuitous  accusations  which  are  so  often 
made  against  Russia;  easy  enough  to 
ask  how  Russia  could  ever  carry 
through  a  scheme  to  which  none  of 
the  Great  Powers  would  consent.  But 
one  only  has  to  Imagine  a  moment 
hereafter  In  which  Great  Britain  is 
once  more  engaged  in  a  struggle  for 
life  and  death,  such  as  the  late  Boer 
War,  in  some  part  of  her  enormous 
Empire;  to  imagine  Germany  kept 
quiet  by  the  knowledge  that  an  armed 
opposition  to  Russia  means  an  armed 
opposition  to  France;  to  imagine  at  the- 
same  moment  that  the  unhappy  Jeal¬ 
ousies  between  the  two  Scandinavian 
countries  have  set  these  brothers  by 
the  throat.  There  would  be  Russia’s 
welcome  opportunity.  To  whichever 
country  she  should  lend  her  strength 
in  that  dispute,  she  would  equally  hold 
the  winning  card.  One  cannot  doubt 
that  her  policy,  in  either  event,  has 
long  ago  been  foreseen  and  is  prob¬ 
ably  long  ago  pigeon-holed  at  St  Pe¬ 
tersburg.  Probably  she  would  throw 
her  weight  upon  the  side  of  Norway, 
in  which  case  Sweden,  easily  vulner¬ 
able  to  Russia  at  Stockholm  and  the- 
trading  ports  of  the  southern  coast 
and  shut  in  between  two  enemies, 
could  not  hope  to  sustain  the  struggle 
for  two  months.  And  the  price  which 
Russia  might  bargain  for  in  thus  help¬ 
ing  to  establish  an  independent  Nor¬ 
way  under  Russian  protection  would 
be,  first,  Narvik,  with  that  narrow 
band  of  barren  Norwegian  fjeld  which 
should  suffice  to  unite  her  present 
Finnish  border  with  the  sea.  It  Is  not 
necessary  even  to  imagine  Russia  pos¬ 
sessing  herself  also  of  the  slice  of 
Northern  Sweden  through  which  the 
Lulea-Ofoten  railway  passes.  Russia 
can  easily  make,  and  probably  will, 
make,  a  line  within  her  own  Finnish 
territory.  Such  a  railway  carried 
from  the  town  of  Tornea,  already 
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connected  by  rail  "with  St.  Petersburg, 
up  the  line  of  the  Torn6  and  Muonlo 
rivers  to  that  interesting  little  corner 
of  the  great  divide  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  spoken  of,  presents  no  Insuper¬ 
able  difficulties  to  the  engineer— prob¬ 
ably  none  greater  than  the  Swedes 
have  already  overcome.  It  would  be 
costly,  and  commercially  quite  unprof¬ 
itable,  imless  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore 
should  be  discovered  within  Russian 
territory.  But  as  a  means  of  trans¬ 
porting  her  troops  from  the  already 
Russianized  Duchy  of  Finland  to  her 
port  on  the  Atlantic  it  would  be  very 
valuable  and  far  less  costly  perhaps 
thani  the  extra  outrage  to  European 
feeling  of  annexing  a  great  slice  of 
Sweden  so  as  to  obtain  the  Lulea- 
Ofoten  Railway,  Once  arrived  at  the 
end  of  that  little  projection  which  rep¬ 
resents  the  present  limit  of  Russian 
Finland  to  the  west,  they  are  within 
easy  reach  of  Narvik. 

The  alternative  method  by  which 
Russia  should  throw  herself  on  the 
side  of  Sweden  to  repress  Norway 
w'ould  be  a  much  less  promising  pol¬ 
icy.  But  in  that  case  also  the  price  of 
her  assistance  might  be  the  same, 
namely,  access  to  the  western  sea 
somewhere  on  Ofoten  Fjord. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  these  sugges¬ 
tions,  the  recent  events  in  Finland  be¬ 
come  a  coherent  and  even  necessary 
portion  of  Russia’s  policy.  Without 
that  policy  to  accoimt  for  them  they 
remain  inexplicable.  Any  one  who 
knew  Finland  even  so  recently  as  ten 
years  ago,  before  the  day  of  her  ca¬ 
lamity,  knows  perfectly  well  that  Rus¬ 
sia  had  no  more  loyal  province,  in 
spite  of  free  speech  and  of  occasional 
vaporings.  There  was  no  portion  of 
the  Czar’s  dominions  more  prosperous, 
more  progressive  and  more  fit  to  be 
pointed  to  as  an  example  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  policy  In  allowing  a  country 
to  develop  on  its  own  lines,  to  its  own 
great  advantage  and  that  of  the  em¬ 


pire  of  which  it  formed  a  part.  There 
was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Finlanders,  even  of  the 
Swedish  party  of  the  population,  to  ex¬ 
change  the  rule  of  Russia  for  that  of 
any  of  her  nearer  neighbors.  She  had 
proved  herself  quite  worthy  of  the  de¬ 
gree  of  freedom  which  had  been 
granted  to  her  by  the  charter  of  her 
constitution.  She  had  even  been 
spoken  of  frequently  as  a  valuable 
buffer  State  between  Russia  and 
Sweden,  and  though  the  title  was  not 
exact,  since  a  buffer  State  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  acceptance  of  the  term  should 
belong  to  neither  nation,  yet  she  had 
shown  no  tendency  to  coquet  with 
Sweden,  and  had  fully  thrown  in  her 
lot  with  that  of  Russia  What  then 
had  Russia  to  gain  by  the  sudden  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  liberties  granted  nearly 
a  hundred  years  before  to  this  admir¬ 
able  people?  What  had  Russia  to  gain 
by  suddenly  turning  more  than  two 
millions  of  subjects  loyal  to  the  Czar 
and  amongst  his  most  useful  depend¬ 
ents  into  a  nation  of  sullen  though 
helpless  foeman.  Those  who  attribute 
this  action  to  the  wanton  and  stupid 
barbarism  of  Russia,  to  the  narrow¬ 
minded  bigotry  of  the  Orthodox  party 
in  Russia,  or  to  the  garden  roller  pol¬ 
icy  of  her  military  despotism,  do  small 
justice  to  the  sagacity  which  has  al¬ 
ways  marked  her  advance  in  Europe. 
The  step  was  a  coolly  calculated,  delib¬ 
erate  part  of  her  policy.  It  is  the 
pushing  forward  of  her  truly  Russian 
frontier,  the  advance  of  her  military 
system,  by  the  substitution  of  an  ad¬ 
vance  guard  of  genuinely  Russian 
troops  for  the  Finnish  corps  d’arm^e, 
who,  however  loyal  In  the  main,  would 
not  be  expected  to  fight  with  a  good 
stomach  against  their  Swedish  neigh¬ 
bors  when  some  day  such  services  are 
needed.  The  action  has  brought  Rus¬ 
sia  appreciably  nearer  to  her  goal. 

The  danger  is,  as  we  have  said, 
fully  recognized  by  many  public  men 
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of  calmer  foresight  both  in  Norway 
and  Sweden.  They  cannot  fail,  too,  to 
be  conscious  that  that  danger  is 
brought  nearer  by  the  spirit  of  dis¬ 
union  which  the  rash  utterances  of 
certain  speakers  in  Norway  tend  to 
foster.  They  are  aware,  too,  that  an 
independent  Norway  under  Russian 
patronage  means  ultimate  absorption 
in  the  Russian  Empire.  And  though 
much  of  the  apparent  disaffection  in 
Norway  is,  as  il  have  heard  Norwegians 
themselves  declare,  far  more  in  words 
than  in  reality,  yet  it  is  a  dangerous 
tool  to  play  with,  and  one  where  care¬ 
less  use  may  encourage  an  ambition 
in  Russia  which  none  have  so  good 
reason  to  dread  as  Norwegians  them¬ 
selves.  The  moral  is  that  the  two 
Scandinavian  nations  would  do  well  to 
adjust  their  differences.  The  Consular 
grievance,  for  example — arising  from 
the  appointment  by  the  Swedish  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Swedes  only  for  the  large 
majority  of  Consulships— which  al¬ 
ways  crops  up  whenever  the  relations 
bet^veen  Norway  and  Sweden  are  un¬ 
der  discussion,  should  admit  cf  easy 
redress.  And  a  few  more  standing 
grievances  of  no  greater  imi)ortance 
should  be  removed  with  equal  ease.  It 
is  a  quarrel  between  two  brothers— 
there  are  no  two  nations  in  Europe  to 
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whom  the  title  applies  more  literally— 
which  at  all  events  should  be  settled 
indoors.  There  must  be,  to  use  a 
homely  phrase,  no  washing  of  linen 
outside  of  the  premises.  The  interests 
of  both  nations  are  one  in  eight  points 
out  of  every  ten.  In  no  respect  are 
they  more  absolutely  one  than  in  the 
preservation  of  the  integrity,  down  to 
the  last  boulder,  of  the  Great  Scandi¬ 
navian  Peninsula. 

The  creation  of  the  very  interesting 
railway  which  has  just  been  opened  in 
no  way  created  that  danger,  nor  can  it 
even  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to  have  in¬ 
creased  it,  since  Russia  can,  as  I  have 
shown,  accomplish  her  railway  to  the 
Norwegian  frontier  without  going  one 
foot  outside  of  her  own  border;  and  a 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  that,  in 
that  case,  it  would  not  be  the  line  from 
Riksgransen  to  Narvik  that  she  would 
employ.  But  the  opening  up  of  the 
country  will  have  turned  many  eyes 
northwards,  orfd  it  will  probably  have 
helped  many  who  had  noil  studied  the 
map  before  to  realize  what  the  Rus¬ 
sian  frontier-makers  realized  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  and  what  Russian  am¬ 
bitions  have  assuredly  never  lost  sight 
of  since,  namely,  that  it  is  no  far  cry 
from  Russian  territory  to  a  line  naval 
port  on  the  Western  Ocean. 

Oerald  S.  Davies. 
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In  these  days  of  fevered  excitement, 
the  full  “harvest  of  a  quiet  eye”  can 
but  seldom  be  reaped  and  gathered  in. 
The  driving  and  driven  twentietli  cen¬ 
tury  is  always  finding  excuse  for  tele¬ 
phoning  and  telegraphing  after  us, 
“Hurry  up!”  One  single  fortnight, 
which  is  all  that  I  was  able  to  spend 
this  summer  at  the  Bagni  di  Casamlc- 
clola,  in  the  island  of  Ischia,  gives  me 


but  scant  right  to  describe  this  para¬ 
dise.  When  I  say  “paradise,”  I  mean 
literally  a  garden;  for  such  was  our 
first  and  last  impression  of  the  island. 
Following  tbe  road  up  tbe  bill  from 
the  landing-place  in  the  direction  of 
tbe  principal  hotels,  past  tbe  little 
villas  of  Casamlcciola,  we  were  always 
struck  anew  by  the  rich  luxuriance  of 
vines,  of  orange  and  lemon  trees; 
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roses,  carnations,  and  cactuses;  and 
the  brilliance  of  many  a  red  geranium, 
tumbling  in  cataract  adown  the  tier- 
planted  terrace  walls.  In  the  early 
morning,  the  falls  of  deep  blue  convol¬ 
vuli,  escaping  from  the  flower-beds 
over  the  wall,  showed  masses  of  blos¬ 
soms,  larger  and  flner  than  I  have  ever 
seen  elsewhere.  It  is  curious  that 
whatever  blossoms  In  this  little  island 
attains  to  larger  size  and  richer  color. 
Soil  and  sun  are  exceptionally  favor¬ 
able.  Ferns  and  flowers,  some  of  them 
rare,  grow  wildly  everywhere.  I  was 
told  of  a  work  I  have  not  seen,  which 
contains  an  account  in  Latin  of  the 
flora  of  the  island,  and  mentions  two 
or  more  plants  belonging  to  tropical 
regions,  but  finding  a  congenial  home 
in  chasms  near  the  fumeoli,  whence  is¬ 
sue  hot  vapors  from  the  laboring  fur¬ 
naces  below.  For  this  garden  rests  on 
the  bosom  of  a  volcano.  It  is  a  child 
of  the  volcano,  which,  besides  bestow¬ 
ing  so  rich  a  gift  of  fertile  soil,  is  also 
so  greatly  beneficent  in  yielding  the 
miraculously  healing  mineral  waters, 
known  and  used  by  suffering  humanity 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 
Analyses  of  the  various  waters,  or  ac¬ 
counts  of  their  curative  action,  may  be 
found  in  a  long  line  of  authors,  from 
Strabo  down  to  Dr.  Cox  and  his  later 
confreres.  The  well-appointed  S.tabili- 
mento  di  Bagni  of  Signor  Manzi  at 
Casamicciola  (who,  by  the  by,  speaks 
English  fluently,  and  whose  wife  is 
from  Scotland)  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired,  and  has  been  recently  rear¬ 
ranged.  There  are  other  bathing- 
houses  of  a  cheaper  sort,  and  on  the 
seashore  is  a  large  house  of  charity, 
“Monte  della  Misericordla,’’  for  sick 
poor  coming  to  be  healed.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit  it  was  not  yet  open, 
the  season  not  having  commenced. 
This  pious  foundation  has  existed  since 
the  year  1604,  when  a  small  beginning 
was  made  by  the  sale  of  fragments 
gathered  up  from  the  remains  of  a 


high  feast  of  the  jeunesse  doHe  of  that 
period. 

I  have  often  wished  we  could  set 
against  the  total  of  those  who  have 
suffered  in  the  earthquakes  the  incom¬ 
parably  greater  number  of  cures  and 
restorations  to  more  or  less  happy  e.x- 
istence  of  those  who  have  benefited 
by  the  waters;  and  man  has  been  far 
more  cruel  to  his  fellow  man  than 
ever  has  been  Nature.  It  would  be  a 
grievous  task  to  go  through  the  history 
of  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  which  has 
always  found  its  echo  in  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  islands,  and  notably  in  Ischia. 
Tyranny,  oppression,  pillage,  war— un¬ 
real  words  to  most  qf  us  who  run  so 
glibly  over  them.  The  choice  of  King 
David  might  here  give  utterance  to  our 
conclusion:  “Let  us  fall  into  the  hand 
of  the  Lord,  for  His  mercies  are  great; 
and  let  me  not  fall  into  the  hand  of 
man.” 

Since  the  last  earthquake,  in  1883, 
the  new  houses  have  been  built  under 
Government  Inspection,  after  a  plan 
adopted  in  Calabria,  and  are  held  to 
be  proof  against  earthquake  shocks. 

Our  island  is  not  a  winter  residence, 
for  the  winds  are  cold,  and  storms 
make  it  too  often  impossible  for  steam¬ 
ers  to  land  their  passengers  and  mails. 
In  July  and  August  it  Is  cooler  than  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Naples, 
and  in  the  month  of  June  we  found  it 
delightful.  It  was  free  from  the  tour¬ 
ists,  who  mostly  come  in  the  spring, 
and  from  the  multitude  of  midsummer 
bathing  guests.  If  the  vineyards  were 
not  in  the  rich  ripeness  of  autumn,  the 
flowers  were  in  their  early  summer 
freshness.  The  bright  yellow  Spanish 
broom,  in  blossom  all  over  the  island, 
seemed  continually  to  greet  us  with 
heaven-sent  laughter,  as  in  innocent 
gladness  of  heart  victorious  over  an 
infernal  havoc  of  lava.  I  recall  one 
specially  typical  picture  of  this  pro¬ 
phetic  triumph  on  the  road  leading 
downward  from  Barano  to  Ischia,  near 
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the  vent  In  the  mountain-side  of  the 
latest  eruption  of  1302.  Wide-spread¬ 
ing  black  lava  blocks  contrasted  with 
the  brilliant  golden  splendor  of  the 
flowers  of  the  genista,  springing  up, 
Heaven  knows  how,  in  the  crevices, 
and  all  aglow  in  the  kindred  glory  of 
a  setting  sun.  The  right  was  flanked 
by  a  grove  of  pine  trees,  with  their 
dark  green  billowy  masses  of  foliage, 
while  ever  and  anon  the  castle  rock  of 
Ischia  came  into  view  at  the  end  of  a 
forest  glade,  and  the  expanse  of  deep 
blue  summer  sea  sparkled  below  in 
varying  tints  and  lights. 

Suddenly  we  had  come  on  a  little 
valley  dip  crossed  by  an  aqueduct, 
which  conveys  water  to  Ischia  from 
the  one  only  cold  spring  in  the  island. 
Higher  up  stands  the  fragment  of  an 
ancient  oak— the  only  tree  not  of  com¬ 
paratively  recent  growth  that  I  no¬ 
ticed;  but  some  old  inhabitants  are 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  chestnut 
groves  near  Barano.  The  island  yields 
little  or  nothing  for  the  ordinary  food 
of  man.  Everything  must  be  brought 
from  the  mainland.  The  peasants  are 
very  poor,  and  they  emigrate  in 
numbers  every  year  to  America,  never 
to  return,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Italy. 

Everywhere  the  land  is  so  broken 
up  into  hills,  and  rocks,  and  chasms, 
that  almost  every  turn  affords  a  fresh 
vignette.  Our  explorations  were  lim¬ 
ited  to.  drives  in  the  little  carrozzelle, 
and  there  is  a  fairly  good  road  all 
round  the  island. 

Monte  Epomeo,  2,616  feet  above  sea- 
level,  unrolls  a  wide  map  at  the  foot 
of  the  climber;  and  what  a  map  is  here 
presented  may  be  foretold  by  whoever 
has  but  some  slight  knowledge  of  the 
classic  sites  which  He  around  Naples— 
I  should  prefer  to  say,  which  lie  around 
the  tomb  of  the  immortal  poet,  for  this 
tomb  of  Virgil  is  the  ideal  spot  In  a  city 
alike  indolent  and  corrupt  in  the  past 
and  the  present,  and  where  bright 
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beacons  of  a  higher  and  productive  life 
are  but  rare. 

A  bare  mention  of  some  of  the  re¬ 
nowned  sites  visible  from  the  summit 
must  suffice.  The  view  was  thus 
described  to  me  by  a  nimble  spirit 
who  ascended  the  mountains:— Looking 
south  Is  unfolded  the  entire  Bay  of 
Naples,  with  the  well-known  islands. 
Vesuvius,  now  slumbering,  scarce 
seems  to  breathe  from  its  awful 
mouth;  the  majestic  outline  of  its  si¬ 
lent  slopes  sweeps  westward  towards 
the  city.  On  the  right,  the  promontory 
and  town  of  Sorrento,  and  the  coast 
leading  down  to  Castellamare.  Pom¬ 
peii  and  Herculaneum  are  indicated 
behind  the  suburbs,  which  extend  in 
a  long  and  weary  line  of  streets  into 
Naples.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
city,  and  nearer  to  our  island,  the  vil¬ 
las  and  promontory  of  Posilipo.  What 
shall  I  say  of  Puteoll,  point  of  pil¬ 
grimage  for  all  who  follow  the  jour- 
neyings  of  St.  Paul?  Then  the  sul¬ 
phurous  neighborhood  of  Baiae;  the 
lofty,  wide-stretching  promontory  of 
Misenum;  Cumae,  with  its  acropolis 
(nearly  opposite  to  Casamlcciola) ;  the 
Gulf  of  Gaeta,  whose  past  honors  are 
divided  between  the  Nurse  of  ^Eneas 
and  Pope  Pius  IX.,  follows  the  long 
line  of  coast  reaching  to  Monte  Cir- 
ceUo;  while  the  Apennines  of  the 
Abruzzl  are  towering  above  the  hori¬ 
zon  on  the  left.  Such  is  the  bird’s-eye 
southern  outlook  from  Monte  Epomeo. 

There  is  no  crater  now  traceable  on 
the  silent  summit.  As  seen  from  Casa- 
micciola,  the  highest  point  displays 
yellow  sandstone  rock  surrounded  by 
masses  of  many-tinted  fragments  of 
tufa,  trachyte,  scoriee,  pumice,  and  I 
know  not  what  other  combinations, 
running  over  from  Nature’s  melting- 
pot.  Further  down  we  perceive  clefts 
of  the  grayish-blue  marl,  which  af¬ 
fords  material  for  the  industry  of  the 
Island— the  brick  and  pottery  works. 
In  this  marl  are  found  shells  of  fishes 
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still  common  in  the  Tyrrhene  Sea. 
The  theory  is  that  these  submarine  de¬ 
posits,  flung  upward  in  the  earlier 
eruptions,  washed  up  with  sea-water, 
hurled  hither  and  thither,  together 
with  the  lava.  Anally  choked  up  the 
crater’s  mouth.  I^ater  eruptions  found 
vents  in  the  sides  of  the  mountain. 

Ancient  tradition  tallies  in  some 
measure  with  scientiflc  theory,  telling 
how  Monte  Elpomeo  vomited  Are  and 
ashes,  how  the  sea  receded  and  then 
returned,  overflowing  the  land  and  ex¬ 
tinguishing  the  Are. 

For  examples  of  the  lateral  vents, 
see  Monte  Rotaro  and  11  Montagnone, 
a  couple  of  little  extinct  volcanoes 
near  Casamicciola,  with  lava  streams 
flowing  down  to  the  sea.  Another  vent 
is  evident  at  the  head  of  the  broad 
stream  of  the  lava  of  the  Arso,  which 
marks  the  latest  eruption  of  1302,  and 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  now  clad 
with  marvellous  beauty  of  flowers  and 
trees. 

Driving  from  Barano  to  Forlo,  we 
passed  one  of  the  many  stufe,  or 
fumeoli.  Some  of  these  pour  out 
steam  to  the  tune  of  140®  to  180® 
Fahrenheit,  and  in  their  depths  may 
be  heard  the  boiling  and  bubbling  of 
seething  waters  and  turbulent  gases. 
The  theory  of  their  origin  is  the  com¬ 
munication  of  waters  of  the  sea  with 
volcanic  flres  immediately  underneath. 
This,  of  course,  can  mean  nothing  else 
than  the  visits  of  the  god  of  the  ocean, 
Poseidon,  to  his  stormy  old  friend, 
Typhoeus,  who  is  lying  buried  alive 
under  the  “hard  couch,”  Inarime  by 
name,  which  appears  to  have  been  up¬ 
set  over  his  mighty  frame  to  bind  him 
fast  by  order  of  Zeus.  This  “hard 
bed,”  Inarime,  is  now  our  fair  island 
of  Ischia.  On  the  beach,  near  the 
pleasing  little  town  of  Lacco  Ameno, 
we  trod  on  a  black,  sparkling  sand, 
sensibly  hot  to  the  feet,  and  in  which 
hot  water  may  be  seen  to  rise  imme¬ 
diately  on  our  making  such  holes  as 


children  at  play  might  dig  with  their 
small  spades.  The  blackness  is  owing 
to  an  abundance  of  oxide  of  iron,  the 
sparkling  to  the  presence  of  quartz, 
and  the  heat  to  the  untiring  furnace 
below.  Virgil  sings,  hard  by  to  his 
mention  of  Inarime  (/En.  ix.  714): 

Mlscent  se  maria,  et  nigrw  adtollun- 
tur  arenas. 

But  the  black  volcanic  sand  is  not  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Ischia;  it  is  common  in  tho^^e 
regions. 

We  searched  in  vain,  being  no 
botanists,  for  a  flower  called  by  the 
islanders  the  lily  of  Santa  Restituta. 
It  is  a  plant  of  the  squill  tribe,  flower¬ 
ing  only  In  the  autumn,  and  is  fabled 
to  have  sprung  up  in  the  sand  near  tlie 
spot  where  Santa  Restituta  came  on 
shore  after  she  had  suffered  martyr¬ 
dom  in  Africa,  being  thrown  alive  into 
a  cask  and  cast  into  the  sea.  The 
church  dedicated  to  the  saint  contains 
a  series  of  modern  pictures,  telling  the 
miraculous  story  of  her  life  and  her 
landing  in  the  island.  These  pictures 
are  full  of  feeling,  and  are  well  im¬ 
agined,  however  wanting  in  technique. 
They  are  probably  the  work  of  some 
young  enthusiast,  but  the  “parroco” 
could  not  give  us  the  name  of  the 
artist,  or  tell  us  anything  about  him. 
The  simple  country  people  and  sailors 
delight  greatly  in  those  graphic  tellings 
of  the  story  of  their  honored  saint. 
They  throng  here  on  the  day  of  her  fes¬ 
tival  (17th  May),  this  year  delayed  be¬ 
cause  of  repairs  going  forward,  and 
we  were  sorry  not  to  remain  a  few 
days  longer  to  behold  the  festive 
gathering.  The  “parroco”  told  us  the 
church  is  then  decorated  with  straw 
work,  which  is  an  industry  of  the  isl¬ 
and,  richly  colored  and  highly  polished, 
but  woefully  wanting  in  taste. 

(How  is  it,  by  the  by,  that,  generally 
speaking  and  with  few  exceptions,  all 
Italian  work  of  the  present  day,  from 
the  statues  of  Dante  to  the  straw 
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work  and  the  pottery  of  our  island,  is 
bathos?) 

In  the  chancel,  beside  the  high  altar, 
we  found  a  Madonna  and  Child,  by  an 
Old  Master— a  painting  of  great  merit 
iu  color  and  ejtpression,  eyebrows  and 
eyes  singularly  beautiful.  Whether 
this  picture  was  brought  here  from 
the  convent  close  by,  or  what  was  the 
history  of  it,  we  could  not  ascertalu. 
It  stands  in  a  very  unfavorable  light 
and  position— the  “parroco”  said  be¬ 
cause  there  was  nowhere  else  to  put 
it.  1  ignorantly  suggested  it  might  be 
removed  to  an  altar  In  the  nave,  in 
place  of  some  daub  representing— I 
forget  what.  He  replied,  in  a  tone  of 
astonishment,  that  It  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  put  a  strange  picture  on  an 
altar  dedicated  to  some  other  saint  or 
subject 

The  basin  for  holy  water  at  the 
church  door  is  an  exquisite  little  cin¬ 
erary  urn  in  white  marble.  From  two 
cornucopiee,  reversed,  issues  a  garland 
of  flowers,  and  below  is  a  basket,  also 
reversed,  containing  fruits  and  flowers. 
The  touching  dedication  is  by  a  wife 
to  her  husband.  It  was  found,  with 
other  urns  and  remains,  in  the  valley 
of  San  Martino,  near  by.  Another 
church  in  the  street  of  the  little  town 
contains  some  of  these  “flnds.”  A 
marble  column  is  spoken  of  as  having 
been  brought  from  a  temple  of  Her¬ 
cules;  but  the  doors  were  closed,  and 
we  did  not  effect  an  entrance. 

I  should  not  omit  all  mention  of  the 
church  at  Forio,  planted  on  a  rock  Jut¬ 
ting  out  into  the  sea,  with  a  beautiful 
view,  and  Interesting  within  from  the 
many  votive  offerings  of  sailors  and 
fishermen,  and  the  painted  tiles,  which 
may  perhaps  be  described  as  a  coarse 
majolica  ware.  The  road  from  Barano 
to  Forio  winds  downward  above  the 
heads  of  numerous  deep  ravines,  which 
rmi  straight  into  the  sea,  and  are  here 
and  there  used  by  the  peasants  as 
wine-cellars. 


One  afternoon  the  small  boy  driver 
of  our  carrozzella,  a  sharp  urchiu  of 
twelve  years  old-,  was  bent  on  showing 
us  “Casamicciola  antica,”  a  melan¬ 
choly  sight  Indeed.  Houses  in  ruins, 
a  large  church  in  the  centre,  of  which 
the  walls  only  remain  standing.  This 
devastation  was  wrought  by  the  earth¬ 
quake  of  1883. 

From  the  earliest  up  to  recent  times, 
inhabitants  and  visitors  have  fled  be¬ 
fore  the  earthquakes.  The  flrst  set¬ 
tlers  in  the  island  are  said  to  have 
transferred  their  homes  to  Cumee,  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  mainland. 
This  latest  earthquake  of  1883  has  left 
many  beautifully  situated  villas  unin¬ 
jured,  but  now  scarcely  visited  by 
their  owners,  who  are  either  intimi¬ 
dated  by  dread  of  a  recurrence,  or 
heart-stricken  by  memories  of  relatives 
and  friends  lost  or  maimed  among  the 
ruins.  I  noticed  an  unusual  number 
of  lame  and  crippled  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  was  told  that  most  of  these 
had  been  among  the  victims.  Dr 
Menelia  gave  us  a  touching  account 
of  the  loss  of  his  father,  buried  amid 
the  ruins  of  their  house.  The  story 
of  his  leading  his  mother  away  in 
safety  reminded  one  of  the  narrative 
of  the  younger  Pliny.  Menelia  said 
the  whole  event  remained  in  his  mind 
like  the  memory  of  a  bad  dream.  He 
could  scarcely  believe  that  it  was  his 
actual  self  who  had  endured  that  time, 
or  that  the  thing  had  ever  happened. 

Hardly  less  heartrending  was  the  re¬ 
cital  of  the  poor  old  keeper  of  the 
cemetery,  in  which  I  know  not  how 
many  of  the  gathered-in  corpses  lie 
buried.  The  old  man  lost  his  wife  and 
flve  children— his  whole  family.  I 
understood  him  to  say  that  the  ruins 
of  his  house  are  still  lying  among 
those  we  had  Just  seen  in  “Casamicci¬ 
ola  antica.”  He  related  at  length  the 
prompt  visit  of  the  King  to  the  scene 
of  sorrow,  and  the  awful  task  of  the 
soldiers  employed  in  digging  out  the 
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bodies.  It  'was  sad  to  bear  that  some 
of  the  peasants  came  dowm  immedi¬ 
ately  from  the  hills  and  carried  off 
money  and  valuables  from  among  the 
dibris.  The  site  of  the  burial-place, 
above  the  sea,  affords  a  soothing  view 
of  beauty  beyond;  but  the  high  sur¬ 
rounding  walls  shut  out  everything, 
and  enhance  the  deep  depression  and 
desolation  of  the  place.  It  is  passed 
on  the  road  from  Casamicciola  to 
Ischia,  at  the  foot  of  the  little  extinct 
volcano  of  Monte  Rotaro. 

We  found  the  drive  to  Ischia  one  of 
the  loveliest  in  the  island,  the  sea  ever 
and  anon  coming  into  sight  just  below, 
deep  blue  that  day,  with  white-plumed 
billows  rising  and  vanishing  on  the 
surface,  chasing  each  other  like  evan¬ 
escent  swans.  Near  the  to'wn  arises  a 
grove  of  pine  trees.  And  here,  in  the 
long  street,  is  the  Palazzo  Reale;  and 
here,  with  its  garden,  richly  planted 
on  the  lava  stream,  is  the  Villa  Meuri- 
coffre. 

Built  Into  and  upon  a  lofty  solitary 
rock  of  volcanic  tufa  rising  abruptly 
out  of  the  sea,  at  the  end  of  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  is  the  Castle  of  Ischia, 
whose  outline  is  familiar  to  us  in  many 
sketches,  and  in  Stanfield’s  grand  pic¬ 
ture,  recently  exhibited  in  London,  the 

Hie  Nineteenth  Century  end  After. 


property  of  Lady  Wantage.  The  story  of 
the  Castle  would  be  the  history  of  the 
island— long  and  distressful.  It  is  hal¬ 
lowed  by  the  memory  of  Vittoria  Co- 
lonna,  “uncanonized”  saint,  sought  by 
the  master  minds  of  Italy  in  that 
eventful  period,  and  the  honored 
friend  of  Michael  Angelo.  Her  name 
is  inseparable  from  the  Castle  of 
Ischia.  Through  the  utterance  of  her 
lofty  and  humble  soul,  in  the  sonnets 
and  poems  which  were  the  consolation 
of  her  troubled  life,  she  may  become 
to  us  more  than  a  name  to  conjure  by. 
As  poems  they  are  of  studied  perfec¬ 
tion.  Restrained  by  the  “freno  dell’ 
arte,”  they  give  passionate  expression 
to  unchangeable  affection,  and  to  the 
sublime  faith  and  trust  of  genuine 
piety.  And  that  she  was  sensible  to 
the  ministrations  of  the  beauty  of  Na¬ 
ture  we  may  see  in  her  lines: 

Quand’  io  dal  caro  scogllo  miro  intorno 
La  terra  e  ’1  del  nella  vermiglia  aurora, 
Quante  nebbie  nel  cor  son  nate,  allora 
Scaccia  la  vaga  vista  e  il  chlaro  giorno. 

The  volume  is  an  Italian  classic,  firmly 
fixed  as  such  in  Italian  literature  as 
is  the  castled  rock  in  the  Tyrrhene 
Sea. 

A.  P.  Irb!/. 


THE  WOOING  OF  A  SERIOUS  MAN. 


The  story  I  am  about  to  tell  is  true 
in  the  main  facts  of  it.  One  day,  in 
looking  over  some  portraits  of  departed 
worthies,  I  lingered  over  that  of  an 
old  Highland  minister,  who  may  be 
written  of  as  Mr.  Duncan  M’Coll;  and 
as  I  studied  the  grave  careworn  face, 
furrowed  by  many  wrinkles,  the  story 
of  his  life  was  told  to  me  by  one  who 
knew  it.  I  was  struck  by  a  certain 


incongruity  between  the  romantic  na¬ 
ture  of  the  tale  and  the  oft-repcatod 
assertion  that  the  character  of  its  hero 
was  singularly  and  notably  “serious.” 
Perhaps  one  is  apt  to  forget  that  the 
flowers  of  romance  grow  not  always  in 
smooth  gardens,  but  sometimes— like 
rare  plants— in  rocky  ground,  and  at  a 
high  altitude.  As  the  story  concerns 
one  of  the  Gaelic  people,  and  was  told 
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to  me  In  the  (Jaelic  way,  I  have  not 
attempted  to  strip  it  of  the  Gaelic 
flavor. 

Mr.  Duncan  M’Coll  was  from  his 
boyhood  of  a  notably  serious  disposi¬ 
tion.  When  others  were  at  play,  he 
would  be  at  work.  There  was  in  him 
neithet  foolishness  nor  idleness,  and 
when  it  began  to  be  said  in  his  native 
place  that  he  had  set  his  heart  on  the 
miuistry,  the  people  of  Rhu  Rannoch 
agreed  that  he  had  been  like  no  less 
than  that  from  his  young  childhood. 
His  mother,  Elspet  M’Coll,  was  a 
widow;  but  as  she  had  another  son, 
there  was  no  reason  why  Duncan 
sliould  not  go  to  college,  provided  he 
was  able  to  support  himself  there, 
which.  Indeed,  he  was  not  backward 
to  attempt.  The  minister  who  was 
then  in  Rhu  Rannoch  gave  him  great 
encouragement,  and  told  his  mother 
that,  if  he  were  not  greatly  mistaken, 
her  son  would  come  to  be  a  namely 
man.  Now,  of  serious  and  namely  men 
there  was  at  the  time  great  need,  for 
the  Church  was  distracted  by  enemies 
witliout  and  within,  and  there  were  few 
in  her  that  kept  the  lamp  of  the  truth 
burning— most  being  sunk  in  a  dreary 
Moderatlsm,  overcome  by  the  love  of 
ease  and  the  sunshine  of  prosperity. 
There  was  no  likelihood  that  Mr. 
M’CoH  should  ever  be  of  this  party. 
When  the  right  time  came  he  left  Rhu 
Rannoch  for  college,  setting  out  one 
good  dry  autumn  morning,  his  clothes 
tied  in  a  bundle  on  his  back,  and  his 
brother  Rory  keeping  company  with 
him  for  the  first  few  miles  of  the  way. 
He  was  tall  and  powerful,  even  at 
that  time,  and  on  the  first  day  made 
such  good  speed  that  before  dusk  he 
had  put  near  seventy  miles  between 
himself  and'  his  native  place,  and  he 
slept  that  night  in  the  hollow  of  a  hill 
above  Glenmoira,  with  no  more  for  a 
pillow  than  the  bundle  be  took  from 
his  back. 


At  college  Mr.  M’Coll  showed  him¬ 
self  as  powerful  in  mind  as  in  body, 
so  that  be  soon  made  himself  a  repu¬ 
tation.  He  was  the  most  serious  stu¬ 
dent  of  his  time,  giving  himself  to  no 
such  follies  or  distractions  as  did  the 
other  youths,  and  when  he  won  honors 
in  the  different  classes  he  tdok  them 
very  modestly,  seeming  to  set  no  un¬ 
due  store  by  them,  and  never  so  much 
as  mentioning  them  in  Rhu  Rannoch. 
During  the  summer  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  working  at  the  fishing  with 
his  brother  Rory,  and  each  winter  he 
returned  again  to  college,  and  every 
year  he  seemed  to  grow  wiser  and 
more  thoughtful,  and  there  was  always 
something  about  him  that  seemed  to 
set  him  apart  from  others  as  one  who 
had  a  high  calling.  As  he  grew  more 
able  in  mind,  so  he  seemed  each  year 
to  become  more  powerful  in  body,  un¬ 
til  there  was  not  a  man  in  all  Rhu 
Rannoch  to  equal  him  for  strength,  or 
one  who  had  so  remarkable  an  appear¬ 
ance.  He  was  greatly  thought  of  in 
the  place,  yet  such  was  his  disposition 
that  when  the  young  lassies  smilM 
kindly  upon  him,  he  did  not  so  much 
as  observe  it,  his  mind  being  contin¬ 
ually  set  on  more  important  matters. 

Time  went  on  until  Mr.  M’Coll  had 
been  eight  years  at  his  studies,  and 
just  as  his  course  in  Divinity  was 
about  to  come  to  an  end,  M’Kenzie  of 
Aranmore  came  one  day  to  the  Princi¬ 
pal  of  the  college  and  asked  whether 
he  knew  of  any  one  among  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  would  make  a  likely  tutor 
for  his  two  young  sons.  “Have  you,” 
said  he,  “a  man  who  has  some  weight 
and  authority  as  well  as  learning?  I 
should  wish  a  sound  orthodox  sensible 
man,  and,  above  all  things,  a  serious 
man,  for  I  abhor  the  lightness  and 
frivolity  of  the  present-day  youth,  and 
I  could  wish  there  was  less  of  it  in  my 
own  family.” 

The  aged  Principal  considered  for  a 
few  moments.  “The  man  you  want,” 
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said  he  then,  “is  Duncan  M’Coll.  I  will 
send  for  him,  that  you  may  see  him 
for  yourself,  and  If  you  get  him  for 
your  tutor,  you  will  get  a  good  man.” 

He  sent  for  Duncan,  and  when  he 
came  it  passed  through  the  Principal’s 
mind  that  he  had  never  before  seen 
two  men  together  of  so  fine  an  appear¬ 
ance.  The  notable  looks  of  Aranmore 
were  well  known,  for  It  was  a  sight  to 
see  him  every  year  at  the  Assembly, 
sitting  not  far  from  the  Moderator;  his 
large  frame  bent  forward  a  little,  his 
hair  white  and  thick,  his  eyes  glower¬ 
ing  or  gleaming  from  under  bis  brows, 
according  as  be  was  pleased  or  dis¬ 
pleased.  Mr.  M’Coll  was  at  this  time 
In  the  prime  of  his  youth;  bis  hair 
was  of  a  ruddy  brown,  his  brow  mas¬ 
sive,  his  eyes  changeful  in  expression 
as  a  woman’s,  and  yet  full  of  a  fire 
and  sternness  that  were  most  manly. 
The  Principal  marked  that  the  height 
of  the  two  men  was  equal,  and  that 
the  eyes  of  the  one  were  on  a  level 
with  the  eyes  of  the  other.  “It  was 
not  my  intention  to  teach,”  Duncan 
said,  after  Aranmore  had  spoken;  “it 
is  my  wish  to  begin  my  work  in  the 
ministry  with  as  little  delay  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  yet,”  he  continued,  looking  at 
Mr.  M’Kenzie  with  a  hesitation  that 
was  unusual  with  him,  “I  am  much 
drawn  to  your  proposal.”  Aranmore 
bent  his  gray  brows  upon  him.  “St. 
Paul,”  he  said,  in  bis  harsh  voice,  that 
was  like  the  grating  of  a  saw— “St. 
Paul  went  for  three  years  into  Arabia 
before  he  began  to  preach.  It  might 
not  be  unbecoming  for  you  to  hold  back 
for  a  few  months.”  Mr.  M’Coll  stood 
still,  considering.  “I  will  come,”  he 
said  in  a  few  moments,  and  they  shook 
hands,  and  there  was  never  a  word  of 
terms  or  anything  else  between  them 
at  that  time.  When  Aranmore  had 
gone  the  Principal  looked  after  him 
musingly.  “Duncan,”  he  said  to  the 
young  man,  for  whom  he  had  par¬ 
ticular  regard,  “that  Is  a  great  man, 


and  a  great  churchman,  and  a  great 
tyrant,  and  I  will  give  you  one  piece 
of  advice  about  him,  for  he  will  be 
either  a  powerful  friend  or  a  bad 
enemy  to  you.  Don’t  oppose  him, 
Duncan,  If  you  can  help  it  ‘Bow  to  the 
log,’  as  the  old  saying  has  it.  In  any¬ 
thing  that  does  not  touch  the  con¬ 
science,  ‘Bow  to  the  log.’  ” 

When  he  came  to  refiect  on  the 
thing,  Mr.  M’Coll  could  hardly  under¬ 
stand  how  he  had  consented  to  go  to 
Isle  Aranmore.  He  had  made  all  his 
arrangements  differently,  and  he  had 
now  to  alter  them  and  make 
others,  and  he  had  no  desire  for 
teaching,  but  was  e^Lger  to  begin 
the  work  on  which  his  heart  had 
been  so  long  set.  He  seemed  to 
have  been  suddenly  moved  by  an  im¬ 
pulse,  as  he  never  remembered  to  have 
been  before,  and  he  thought  of  the 
thing  a  good  deal,  for  it  struck  him 
as  remarkable.  A  ship  sailed  to  Isle 
Aranmore  once  a-month,  and  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  going  by  the  next 
one.  He  had  never  been  to  the  Island 
before,  although  it  lay  out  In  the  At¬ 
lantic  only  about  thirty-five  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  his  own  home  in  Rhu  Rau- 
noch,  and  he  had  often  seen  the  hills 
of  It  against  the  horizon  on  clear  days. 
The  weather  was  somewhat  stormy  at 
the  beginning,  but  it  calmed  down  on 
the  last  day  of  the  voyage,  and  Dun¬ 
can  had  a  good  view  of  the  island  as 
the  vessel  came  near  it.  It  was  even¬ 
ing,  but  the  light  was  good,  and  he 
stood  for  some  time  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  ship  admiring  the  fine  wild 
coast.  Presently  his  mind  turned  to 
what  had  been  puzzling  him.  “Surely 
God  knows  what  took  me  here,”  he 
said  aloud,  “for  I  do  not.”  He  was  not 
aware  that  there  was  any  one  near  him. 
and  he  was  surprised  when  some  one 
spoke  from  behind,  saying,  “Are  you 
going  to  Isle  Aranmore?”  Mr.  M’Coll 
looked  round  and  saw  a  young  gentle¬ 
woman  he  had  observed  more  than 
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once  since  he  came  on  board  the  ves¬ 
sel.  She  had  a  fair  pale  face,  and 
there  was  something  in  it  and  in  her 
voice  that  seemed  familiar  to  him, 
though  he  did  •  not  know  how  that 
could  be.  Her  hair  was  the  color  of 
bright  gold,  and  she  wore  a  small  thin 
chain  of  gold  about  her  neck,  and  had 
the  air  and  appearance  of  a  great  lady. 
Mr.  M’Coll  took  note  of  all  this,  though 
he  had  never  been  used  to  observe  such 
things.  “I  am  going  to  Isle  Aranmore,” 
he  answered  her.  “What  are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  do  there?”  said  the  young  girl, 
looking  at  him  very  straight,  and 
speaking  as  though  she  had  the  right 
to  put  any  questions  she  pleased.  “I 
am  going  to  teach  Aranmore’s  two 
sous,”  said  Duncan.  “Then  how  did 
I  hear  you  say  that  you  did  not  know 
why  you  came?”  said  the  young  gen¬ 
tlewoman.  It  was  not  usual  that  a 
stranger  should  put  such  questions, 
but  It  did  not  seem  strange  to  Mr. 
M’Coll  at  the  time;  and  neither  did  he 
feel  it  so,  when  he  began  to  speak  to 
her  more  easily  than  he  had  ever 
spoken  to  a  woman  before,  telling  her 
how  he  had  not  wished  for  such  a 
thing,  and  how  he  seemed  to  himself 
to  have  consented  to  it  against  his  will. 
“Perhaps  you  were  afraid  of  Aran- 
more,”  said  the  girl;  “many  people 
are  afraid  of  him.”  “I  am  not  afraid 
of  Aranmore,”  Duncan  answered  to 
that;  “why  should  I  be  afraid  of  any 
one  except  my  Maker?”  The  girl 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then 
out  on  the  sea.  “I  do  not  think,”  she 
said,  as  if  musing  to  herself,  “that  I 
am  afraid  of  God.”  After  a  little  she 
turned  and  held  out  a  small  white 
hand  In  a  friendly  way.  “I  am  Aran¬ 
more’s  daughter,  Mr.  M’Coll,”  she  said. 

Mr.  M’Coll  had  not  been  long  in  Isle 
Aranmore  before  he  discovered  the 
truth  of  what  the  Principal  had  said 
to  him.  Aranmore  was  without  doubt 
a  great  man  and  a  great  churchman, 
but  above  all  he  was  a  great 


tyrant  In  all  the  island  his 
word  must  be  law  and  his  will 
must  be  obeyed,  and  there  was  not 
a  man  that  dared  to  oppose  him.  If 
he  once  said  a  thing,  it  was  of  no  use 
to  appeal  to  him  or  to  expect  that  he 
might  be  moved.  It  would  be  as  well 
to  appeal  to  the  hard  rock,  and  many 
a  man  found  that  out  to  his  cost  Had 
he  not  been  on  the  whole  a  good  and 
just  landlord,  the  people  of  Isle  Aran¬ 
more  would  have  been  badly  off  in¬ 
deed.  In  his  own  household  Mr. 
M’Kenzle’s  rule  was  no  less  complete. 
His  wife  had  been  dead  many  years, 
so  that  there  was  no  one  to  share  It 
with  him  or  to  soften  it.  His  two 
young  sons  were  afraid  of  him,  and  in 
their  hearts  at  war  with  him,  and  as 
they  could  get  none  of  their  own  way 
openly,  were  minded  to  take  it  secretly. 
Mr.  M’Coll  got  cold  looks  and  forced 
courtesy  from  them  at  the  first;  but 
before  long  things  were  changed,  and 
there  was  not  a  hero  in  the  world  they 
would  compare  with  him.  Such  feats  of 
strength  he  could  do  as  they  had 
never  seen  before,  and  he  had  such 
fearlessness  on  sea  or  land  as  they  had 
never  known  the  equal  of.  They  were 
young  foolish  boys,  and  being  so 
strictly  brought  up  had  no  liking  for 
serious  things;  but  Mr.  M’Coll  might 
be  as  serious  as  he  pleased,  and  they 
thought  none  the  worse  of  him.  And 
in  this  respect  he  was  the  same  in  Isle 
Aranmore  as  he  had  been  in  college, 
working  early  and  late  at  his  books, 
and  on  Sabbath  evenings,  preaching  to 
the  people  with  extraordinary  power 
and  acceptance.  There  was  no  minis¬ 
ter  In  this  part  of  the  island  at  the 
time,  for  Aranmore  and  the  session 
could  not  agree  on  one  that  would 
please  them.  Aranmore  was  against 
the  Patronage  Act,  which  gave  to  the 
landlord  the  power  of  choosing  the 
minister,  and  this  being  so,  he  would 
never  use  his  own  right  as  heritor,  but 
sat  in  the  session  and  voted  with  the 
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other  elders.  Yet  often  the  people 
could  not  but  wish  that  he  had  kept 
to  the  old  way,  bad  as  it  was,  for  in 
the  session  everything  must  be  done 
according  to  his  will,  and  no  one  dared 
to  go  against  him.  The  people  had  the 
appearance  of  freedom  in  their  choice 
without  the  reality,  for  as  soon  as  they 
were  satisfied  with  a  minister  and 
wished  to  call  him,  Aranmore  would 
come  down  from  Edinburg  or  London, 
or  wherever  he  would  be,  and  there 
would  be  a  session  meeting,  and  he 
would  overturn  the  whole  thing,  and 
the  elders  would  be  full  of  bitterness, 
and  one  would  blame  the  other  for 
something  done  wrongly,  and  yet  none 
of  them  had  the  courage  to  defy  Aran¬ 
more.  So  it  came  about  that  the 
church  was  vacant  during  this  sum¬ 
mer,  and,  as  I  said,  Duncan  preached; 
and  although  Aranmore  said  little,  he 
was  highly  pleased,  and  did  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  tutor  in  any  way,  which 
was  the  method  he  had  of  showing  his 
regard. 

There  was  one,  however,  in  the  Great 
House  who  did  not  seem  pleased  with 
Mr.  Duncan  M’Coll,  and  that  was  Mar¬ 
garet— Aranmore’s  daughter.  Although 
she  had  spoken  to  him  with  so  much 
kindness  on  the  ship,  she  showed  him 
no  more  favor,  but  from  that  day  be¬ 
haved  herself  towards  him  with  great 
coldness  and  pride.  And  if  she  was 
cold  to  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Duncan  was 
no  less  cold  to  her,  for  he  found  to  his 
concern  that  her  fair  proud  face  came 
between  him  and  everything  he  did, 
disturbing  all  his  thoughts  and  studies, 
and  even  his  sleep.  This  troubled  him 
greatly,  and  he  set  himself  to  prevent 
It,  giving  himself  little  time  for  rest 
and  thought,  and  working  early  and 
late,  so  that  he  might  fill  bis  mind  with 
more  profitable  images.  At  last  things 
were  so  strained  between  them  that  It 
seemed  as  though  the  young  gentle¬ 
woman  put  herself  to  pains  to  show 
bow  small  was  her  estimation  of  Mr. 


M’Coll,  whom  all  else  in  the  island 
honored  so  highly,  and  Mr,  Duncan, 
being  of  a  very  proud  nature,  and  con¬ 
scious  of  the  distance  there  was  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  knowing  it  was  of  no 
use  for  him  to  think  of  her,  showed  a 
coldness  and  stiffness  towards  her, 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  matched 
her  own.  And  even  the  servants  no¬ 
ticed  how  matters  were,  and  wondered 
that  a  gentlew’oman,  who  was  like  an 
angel  of  kindness  to  the  poorest  in  the 
Island,  should  treat  Mr.  M’Coll  in  such 
fashion,  for,  whatever  the  family  he 
was  of,  his  ways  were  the  ways  of  a 
gentleman,  and  there  was  not  a 
grander-looking  man  to  be  seen  in  the 
whole  country,  unless  it  were  Aran¬ 
more  himself. 

Matters  went  on  in  this  way  till  the 
time  drew  near  at  which  Duncan  was 
to  leave  Isle  Aranmore;  and  as  that 
time  came  there  were  great  lamenta¬ 
tions  among  the  people  about  losing 
him,  and  Mr.  M’Kenzie’s  young  sous 
begged  and  entreated  him  to  stay 
longer  with  them,  and  Aranmore  him¬ 
self  showed  him  a  consideration  such 
as  he  seldom  showed  to  any  one,  let¬ 
ting  it  be  seen  plainly  that  he  regarded 
the  tutor  as  no  common  youth,  but  as 
a  serious  weighty  man,  whose  judg¬ 
ment  and  gifts  were  likely  to  have 
great  infiuence  in  the  Church  before 
long,  and  that  too  on  the  right  side. 
He  seemed.  Indeed,  to  have  won  un¬ 
usual  kindness  from  every  one  except 
Margaret,  and  from  her  he  had  ceased 
to  expect  it.  But  now  strange  changes 
came  to  pass. 

One  evening,  when  it  had  come  to 
within  a  few  days  of  his  going,  Mr. 
M’Coll  met  Aranmore’s  daughter  on  a 
rough  path  leading  down  a  braeslde  to 
the  sea.  The  young  gentlewoman  had 
a  small  sailing  pleasure-boat  of  her 
own,  which  she  was  accustomed  to  use 
very  often,  for  she  was  fond  of  the 
sea,  and  she  was  coming  up 
from  this  boat  when  he  met  her.  The 
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I  path  was  narrow,  and  Mr.  Duncan  voice;  “do  not  do  that.”  Duncan  stood 

ig  drew  a  little  to  one  side,  and  she  like  one  stupid,  looking  at  her,  for  her 

passed  by  him,  as  her  custom  was,  tears  were  falling  on  the  heather  like 
with  hardly  so  much  as  a  look.  It  rain.  “I  am  sorry,”  she  said;  “I  did 
'  may  be  that  her  manner  stung  Mr.  not  know— I  love  you,  Mr.  M’Coll.” 

M'Coll,  for,  with  all  his  wisdom,  he  Duncan  gave  a  cry,  and  he  fell  on  his 
was  no  more  than  young,  or  It  may  be  knees  on  the  braeslde,  and  kissed  her 
■  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  two  hands.  “Oh,  what  have  I  done!” 

speak  to  her  before  he  went  away;  he  said;  “what  have  I  done,  my  love 
but,  at  all  events,  he  stopped  and  asked  Margaret!” 

her  to  wait  and  to  have  patience  with  After  a  time,  when  they  had  come 
him  for  a  moment.  She  turned  and  to  some  composure,  Mr.  Duncan  said 
looked  at  him,  with  her  fair  face  and  that  he  must  now  tell  Aranmore.  “Oh, 
her  proud  eyes,  and  he  began,  and  I  am  afraid!”  cried  Margaret,  “I  am 
went  on,  and  told  her  many  things  afraid!”  “If  you  love  me,  Margaret,” 
verj’  plainly— how  he  loved  her,  and  said  Duncan,  “I  am  not  afraid  of  any 
j-et  had  never  troubled  her  with  any  one.  I  could  face  an  army!”  “I  do 
hint  of  such  a  thing;  and  how  she  love  you,  Duncan,”  said  Margaret, 
had  treated  him  with  less  considera-  “and  that  makes  me  afraid,  for  I  know 
tion  than  she  showed  the  dumb  ani-  it  will  be  nothing  to  my  father.”  They 
mals,  so  that  after  all  these  months  he  went  back  to  the  Great  House  to- 
had  not  so  much  as  one  word  gether,  and  the  servants  looked  at 
or  look  of  common  kindness  to  remem-  them  in  amazement,  for  there  was  that 
her  her  by.  He  spoke  in  words  that  in  their  faces  which  they  took  no 
were  like  the  rush  of  a  torrent,  and  the  thought  to  conceal,  having  come  near 
girl  listened  with  her  head  turned  forgetting  that  there  were  any 
I  away,  and  not  saying  a  word.  “Do  people  In  the  world  except  themselves. 

!  you  think  I  do  not  know  the  difference  There  was  no  telling  Aranmore  that 
there  is  between  us?”  he  said,  with  night,  however,  for  he  had  gone  out 
a  serious  heat;  “did  you  think  I  riding  to  a  distant  part  of  the  island, 
I  would  have  forgotten  It  so  easily,  that  and  was  not  expected  back  till  late. 
I  had  need  to  be  put  in  mind  of  it  Mr.  Duncan  gave  little  thought  to  his 
every  hour  of  the  day?  Am  I  not  a  books  that  night,  and  if  he  dreamed 
man  made  in  the  image  of  God  like  of  Margaret  it  was  no  distress  to  him 
other  men?  I  do  not  think  myself  In  all  likelihood.  Next  morning  he 
i  worthy  of  such  as  you.  Indeed;  but  I  rose  very  early,  for  he  had  much  to 
I  tell  you  now,  that  If  I  had  all  the  gold  think  of,  and  the  more  he  considered 
of  Indies  and  all  the  pride  of  Aran-  the  more  he  saw  that  it  was  no  light 
more  I  should  not  think  myself  any  thing  Le  had  to  say  to  Aranmore;  and 
more  worthy.”  Margaret  did  not  speak,  he  found  It  In  his  heart  to  wish  for  all 
and  when  Mr.  Duncan  had  somewhat  the  great  name  and  the  gold  he  had 
spent  himself,  and  he  saw  her  standing  spoken  of  the  day  before.  Yet  he 
there  so  silent,  with  her  head  bent,  knew  also  that  such  things  were  not 
he  began  asking  her  pardon.  “Will  to  be  counted  beside  the  love  that  he 
you  try  to  forget  all  that  I  have  said  and  Margaret  had  for  one  another, 
amiss?”  he  asked,  “and  by  the  help  of  It  was  Mr.  M’Kenzle’s  custom  to 
God  I  will  forget  you.”  Aranmore’s  spend  an  hour  In  his  library  every 
daughter  seemed  to  sway  a  little,  like  morning  before  he  came  to  his  break- 
a  flower  In  the  wind.  “Do  not  do  that,  fast,  and  Mr.  M’Coll  thought  It  best 
Mr.  M’Coll,”  she  said,  in  a  quick  low  to  go  to  him  then.  The  great  man  was 
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slttlDg  at  a  table  with  books  and  pa¬ 
pers  before  him,  and  he  received 
Duncan  very  kindly.  “Well,  Mr. 
M’Coll,”  he  said,  “you  are  early  astir.” 
“I  have  need  to  be  early  astir,  Mr. 
M’Kenzie,”  said  the  younger  man,  and 
with  that  he  told  him  5vnat  had  hap¬ 
pened.  The  story  Tvas  short,  but  short 
as  it  was,  Aranmore  could  hardly  con¬ 
tain  himself  to  hear  it  to  the  end.  His 
face  changed  and  his  eyes  became  like 
sparks  of  fire.  “Have  you  lost  your 
senses,  Mr.  M’Coll?”  he  cried  out,  in¬ 
terrupting  him,  Duncan  took  no  no¬ 
tice,  and  went  on;  but  when  he  said 
that  Margaret  also  loved  him,  and  had 
promised  to  be  his  wife,  the  older  man 
broke  out  on  him.  “Do  you  dare?”  he 
said  in  a  choked  voice— “Do  you  dare?” 
He  began  to  rage  at  him,  telling  him 
there  was  not  a  house  in  Scotland  that 
might  not  be  proud  to  mate  with  the 
house  of  Aranmore,  and  that  his 
daughter  had  been  already  sought  in 
marriage  by  more  than  one  of  the  best 
blood  in  the  country.  He  lost  control 
of  himself,  and  said  that  he  would 
rather  see  her  in  her  grave  than  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  common  beggar.  The  blood 
came  to  Duncan’s  cheek,  but  he  kept 
a  good  hold  upon  himself,  for  he  was 
prepared  beforehand.  “I  come  of  an 
honorable  poor  family,  Mr.  M’Kenzie,” 
he  said,  with  a  great  deal  of  pride;  “I 
know  that  I  am  no  match  for  your 
daughter— but  we  did  not  seek  this 
thing.  As  I  have  told  you,  it  seemed 
to  come  upon  us  unawares,  and  I  am 
not  here  to  apologize  for  it.  I  love 
your  daughter,  and  as  she  also  loves 
me,  I  do  not  see  that  any  one  on  this 
earth  has  the  right  to  come  between 
us.” 

“I  have  both  the  right  and  the 
power,”  said  Aranmore,  his  voice  like 
a  rusty  saw.  “Let  there  be  no  more 
of  this,  Mr.  M’Coll.  There  must  be  no 
more  of  it.”  He  had  risen,  and  the  two 
men,  who  were  both  great  men,  stood 
facing  each  other  as  they  had  done  the 
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day  they  first  met,  and  it  seemed  for 
an  instant  as  though  they  measured 
strength  with  one  another.  The  Prin¬ 
cipal’s  warning  came  suddenly  to  Mr. 
Duncan’s  mind,  and  how  he  had  said 
that  Aranmore  would  either  be  a  good 
friend  or  a  bad  enemy  to  him,  and  he 
saw  now  which  it  was  to  be.  “I  am 
sorry  to  defy  you,”  he  said  slowly,  “but 
I  cannot  submit  to  your  decision.”  The 
older  man  made  a  strong  effort  to 
speak  calmly.  “Mr.  M’Coll,”  he  said, 
“I  ask  you  if  you  think  your 
words  or  your  conduct  are  becom¬ 
ing  in  a  man  of  your  serious 
character?”  “I  see  nothing  unbecom¬ 
ing,”  said  Mr.  Duncan  quickly.  Aran¬ 
more  turned  his  back  upon  him  and 
began  to  move  some  papers  on  the 
table.  “You  will  oblige  me,”  he  said, 
looking  round  after  a  few  seconds,  “by 
leaving  my  house  to-day.”  He  made  a 
motion  of  dismissal,  and  Mr.  M’Coll 
left  him  without  another  word,  and 
that  day  he  left  the  Great  House  with¬ 
out  seeing  Margaret. 

It  was  Tuesday,  and  the  ship  sailed 
on  Saturday.  On  Wednesday  be  went 
back  and  asked  to  see  Miss  Margaret, 
but  was  refused  admittance  by  Aran- 
more’s  orders,  the  servant  looking  at 
him  curiously,  as  if  he  knew  the  whole 
thing.  Indeed,  not  only  the  servants, 
but  also  the  people  of  the  island,  were 
soon  acquainted  with  it,  and  wore  di¬ 
vided  between  their  extraordinary 
liking  for  Mr.  M’Coll  and  a  sense  of 
his  presumption  in  raising  his  thoughts 
so  high,  and  above  all  in  defying  Aran¬ 
more.  It  seemed  to  them  no  less  than 
a  madness,  and  yet  they  had  some 
sympathy  with  it  secretly,  and  there 
was  much  talk  in  the  place  and  many 
comparisons  made  between  Duncan 
and  the  oldest  son  of  Lord  Forbes,  who 
had!  come  more  than  once  to  the  island 
trying  to  win  the  favor  of  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet,  though  to  no  purpose. 

On  Thursday  Duncan  went  again  to 
the  Great  House,  and  was  again  re- 
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fused  admittance.  That  eyening 
Aran  more’s  two  young  sons  came  down 
after  dusk  to  the  cottage  where  Mr. 
M’Coll  was,  to  bid  him  good-bye.  They 
seemed  shy  of  speaking  of  what  had 
happened,  for  they  stood  a  little 
in  awe  of  him,  and  although 
he  wished  to  ask  for  Margaret,  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  do  so  till 
they  had  gone  away.  Then  he  went 
running  after  them  bareheaded  and 
breathless,  and  inquired  how  she  did. 
The  boys  looked  at  him  strangely, 
wondering  at  him,  and  said  she  was  in 
a  great  trouble.  Their  father  was  very 
angry  with  her,  and  would  not  allow 
her  out  of  the  house.  They  had  gone 
to  her  room-door  and  heard  her  weep¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Duncan  turned  from  them 
and  went  back.  On  Friday— the  last 
day— he  went  and  asked  for  Aranmore, 
and  being  admitted  to  the  library,  he 
asked  leave  to  say  good-bye  to  Mar¬ 
garet— in  Mr.  M’Kenzie’s  presence,  if 
he  so  wished.  Aranmore  refused.  He 
sat  at  his  table  as  calm  as  he  had  be¬ 
fore  been  angry,  and  with  a  face  like 
granite.  “I  may  as  well  tell  you,  Mr. 
M’Coll,”  he  said  then,  ‘‘that  she  will 
not  leave  the  island  until  she  has 
pledged  her  word  to  have  no  further 
communication  with  you.”  Mr.  Dun¬ 
can  felt  baffled.  He  looked  at  the  man 
Bitting  there  so  immovable,  and  know¬ 
ing  bis  nature  and  the  power  that  he 
bad,  he  felt  for  a  moment  like  a  spent 
man  fighting  against  strong  waves.  ‘‘I 
do  not  think  your  right  goes  so  far,” 
he  said  with  a  husky  voice.  Mr. 
M’Kenzie  did  not  give  him  an  answer, 
and  he  went  away.  He  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  not  leave  the  isl¬ 
and  until  he  had  seen  Margaret,  though 
what  he  could  do  then,  he  did  not 
know. 

On  that  evening  about  eight  o’clock 
Mr.  M’Coll  left  the  cottage  and  went 
in  the  direction  of  the  Great  House. 
It  came  upon  him  strongly  that  he  was 
about  to  see  Margaret,  and  he  took  his 


way  straight  and  without  halt  to  that 
braeside  above  the  sea,  where  he  had 
spoken  with  her  on  the  Monday.  The 
evening  was  very  fine.  The  sun  had 
set,  but  there  was  a  red  light  on  the 
water  and  on  the  brae,  which  was 
scattered  over  with  small  whin-bushes. 
When  Mr.  Duncan  came  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill,  he  saw  Aran- 
more’s  daughter  on  the  path  before 
him,  her  hair  shining  gold  like  the 
blossoms  on  the  whin.  It  seemed  to 
him  a  miracle  that  she  should  be  there 
indeed,  andi  he  asked  her  how  she  bad 
come.  ‘‘Is  it  not  enough  for  you  that 
I  have  come?”  she  asked  him  smiling; 
andi  she  told  him  that,  in  some  way 
she  could  not  account  for,  she  knew 
he  would  come  to  this  place.  Duncan 
w'as  now  sure  it  was  a  miracle. 

After  they  had  spoken  for  a  time 
and  Margaret  had  asked  pardon  of  Mr. 
Duncan  for  all  the  coldness  and  un- 
kindnees  she  had  shown  him,  and  Mr. 
Duncan  had  asked  the  same  of  Mar¬ 
garet  for  all  he  had  said  and  done 
amiss,  and  especially  that  he  had  told 
her  he  would  forget  her,  which  he  now 
thought  he  could  not  have  done,  she 
began  to  speak  again  of  her  fear  of  her 
father  and  how  angry  he  was,  and  how 
dreary  the  time  that  was  coming  was 
likely  to  be.  ‘‘Oh,  Duncan,”  she  said, 
‘‘do  I  not  know  him?  He  will  not  go 
back  from  bis  word,  though  he  lived 
a  hundred  years.”  Mr.  M’Coll  knew 
that  this  was  the  truth.  He  remem¬ 
bered  the  man’s  reputation  and  bis 
granite  face,  and  again  be  bad  that 
sense  of  powerlessness  which  had  come 
over  him  before;  and  Just  as  that  came 
over  him  his  eye  fell  on  Margaret’s 
little  pleasure-boat  lying  at  anchor,  and 
a  thought  took  away  his  breath  for  a 
moment.  “Margaret,”  he  said,  “if  you 
were  a  poor  man’s  daughter,  as  I  am 
a  poor  man’s  son,  do  you  know  what  I 
would  do?  I  would  take  you  across  to 
Rhu  Rannoch  in  the  little  boat  there, 
and  before  morning  I  would  bring  you 
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to  the  bouse  of  my  mother,  and  as  soon 
as  might  be  we  should  be  married,  and 
not  Aranmore  himself  could  come  be¬ 
tween  xis.”  But  Margaret  cried  out  that 
they  could  not  do  that,  and  she  seemed 
in  some  fear  and  trembling  at  the 
thought  of  such  a  thing. 

Presently  she  asked  if  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  sin  to  go,  and  when  Mr. 
Duncan  replied  very  stoutly  that  he 
could  see  none,  she  turned  to  him  very 
pale  and  determined.  “Then  if  you 
ask  me,  I  will  go,”  she  said.  It  was 
now  Duncan  who  trembled.  “Oh,  my 
dear!”  he  cried,  “would  you  go?  would 
you  indeed?”  He  took  two  or  three 
turns  on  the  path  and  came  back  to 
her.  “I  cannot  ask  you,”  he  said;  “I 
cannot!”  and  he  poured  out  to  her  all 
the  story  of  his  poverty  and  of  his 
struggle,  and  the  kind  of  people  he 
came  of,  and  the  distance  and  differ¬ 
ence  there  was  between  their  ways 
and  the  ways  of  ordinary  gentlefolks, 
not  to  speak  of  Aranmore,  and  how  he 
had  not  even  a  settlement,  although  he 
expected  that  immediately,  and  how 
when  he  got  one  his  life  would  still 
be  plain  and  bard,  and  ail  the  more 
so  because  his  conscience  called  him  to 
take  a  side  in  the  Church  that  was  un¬ 
popular,  and  had  few  powerful  sup¬ 
porters  except  Aranmore  himself. 
“And  oh,  Margaret,”  he  said,  “there  is 
not  the  worth  in  myself  that  would  re¬ 
pay  you.  The  people  come  to  me  and 
speak  to  me  as  if  there  was  some  great 
good  in  me,  but  there  is  not,  Margaret. 
I  know  there  is  not.  I  am  not 
better  than  others.  How  then  could 
I  ask  you,  Margaret?  How  then  could 
I  ask  you?”  The  girl  looked  at  him 
with  wet  eyes.  “Then,  Duncan,”  she 
said  gently,  “I  will  come  of  ray  own 
will,  for  I  see  it  is  the  only  way  for 
us.” 

The  night  was  very  fine  and  there 
was  a  breeze  blowing  from  the  west, 
and  though  the  moon  was  now  risen 
and  the  braeside  was  almost  as  full  of 


light  as  If  it  had  been  day,  it  was 
lonely  and  far  from  bouses,  and  there 
was  no  one  to  see  Mr.  Duncan  and 
Margaret  go  to  the  boat.  It  was  a 
slight,  small  sailing-boat,  hardly  more 
than  a  toy,  with  no  power  to  stand 
against  heavy  wind  or  a  rough  sea. 
and  no  man  in  Isle  Aranmore  would 
have  ventured  to  take  it  across  to  the 
mainland  except  Mr.  M’Coll  himself, 
and  Mr.  M’Coll  knew  that  he  was  risk¬ 
ing  two  lives  on  the  steadfastness  of 
a  wind.  He  took  off  his  coat  and  put 
it  about  Margaret,  for  she  was  shiver¬ 
ing,  having  only  a  light  shawl  over 
her  thin  dress,  and  then  he  wrapped 
her  in  his  plaid,  and  afterwards  put  up 
the  small  white  sail  and  turned  the 
little  frail  boat  to  the  open  sea.  As 
he  did  so  he  lifted  his  face  to  the  sky. 
—“If  Thou  go  not  with  us,”  he  said  in 
a  serious  deliberate  voice,  “carry  us 
not  across.” 

It  was  a  night  of  great  beauty,  the 
sky  without  a  cloud  and  full  of  stars, 
and  the  boat  went  in  a  white  shining 
sea,  with  the  wind  full  in  her  sails, 
just  as  much  wind  as  was  needed  and 
no  more.  There  was  a  little  gurgling 
of  water  at  the  helm,  and  except  that 
no  sound  at  all;  and  at  first  when  they 
put  away  from  the  land,  Mai*garet  sat 
still  and  silent  looking  on  Duncan,  and 
Duncan  sat  bolding  the  sheet  and  rud¬ 
der  and  looking  on  Margaret,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  need  of  speech 
between  them.  The  little  coracle  kept 
going  on  steadily  and  quietly,  and  Isle 
Aranmore  grew  smaller  and  more  dis¬ 
tant,  and  at  last  the  black-waved  lines 
of  it  were  no  longer  to  be  seen,  and  ft 
seemed  that  the  two  were  alone  in  a 
great  ocean  of  small  white  shining 
waves.  “Are  you  afraid,  Margaret?” 
said  Duncan,  in  a  low  voice.  “No,” 
said  Margaret,  in  the  same  tones,  “I 
was  never  so  little  afraid.  Are  you 
not  cold,  Duncan,  without  your  plaid? 
See;  I  do  not  need  it  any  longer,” 
“Draw  it  about  you,  Margaret,”  said 
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Duucau;  “I  was  never  so  far  from  cold 
or  trouble  in  my  life.”  They  w'ent  on 
speaking  after  that,  and  Duncan  found 
that  ail  that  was  in  his  mind  was  also 
In  Margaret’s,  and  Margaret  found  that 
all  Duncan’s  thought  was  as  it  were 
the  key  to  her  own  heart.  It  seemed 
most  wonderful.  “If  the  wind  were  to 
grow  strong,”  said  the  girl,  “we  should 
be  upset  and  drowned.”  “Yes,”  said 
Mr.  Duncan,  “it  is  likely.  But  I  have 
no  anxiety  for  it,  Margaret.  It  is  God’s 
wind,  and  I  think  He  will  give  no 
more  of  it  than  we  need  and  no  less.” 
So  they  spoke  together,  and  all  the 
time  the  boat  went  on  steadily  and 
quietly  in  the  white  sea.  By-and-by 
there  came  the  fresh  breath  of  the 
dawn,  and  the  moon  faded,  and  what 
had  been  shining  white  became  faintly 
colored,  and  the  sky  began  to  glow  till 
a  warm  ruddy  light  fell  on  the  water, 
and  on  the  faces  of  the  man  and  the 
maid  in  the  little  coracle.  The  cold 
bare  fronts  of  the  Rhu  Rannoch  rocks 
seemed  like  lines  of  fire,  and  as  the 
boat  came  near  to  them  the  gulls  came 
crying  to  meet  it,  wheeling  and  flash¬ 
ing  their  wings  in  the  light  of  the  sun. 
And  ail  the  time,  from  the  hour  that 
Mr.  Duncan  put  up  the  sail  below  the 
braeside  of  Isle  'Aranmore  till  he  took 
it  down  in  a  creek  of  his  own  native 
place,  the  wind  never  changed,  but 
kept  the  sails  full,  and  the  sea  had  a 
gentle  ripple  upon  It,  like  the  surface 
of  a  quiet  bay.  And  all  the  strange 
beauty  that  had  been  about  them  since 
they  set  out,  and  the  love  that  was  in 
their  hearts  for  one  another,  and  the 
sense  they  had  of  the  providence  of 
God  ill  watching  over  them  all  the 
long  distance  in  the  frail  vessel, 
wrought  in  Duncan  and  Margaret  a 
kind  of  exalted  joy,  so  that  when  they 
came  to  the  shore  at  Rhu  Rannoch  it 
hardiy  seemed  to  them  that  they 
stepped  on  common  earth. 

It  was  about  seven  In  the  morning 
when  they  landed,  and  after  Mr.  M’Coll 


had  moored  the  boat  in  a  quiet  pool 
that  was  like  red  gold  he  led  Mar¬ 
garet  to  the  top  of  a  heather-ridge  that 
was  above  the  landing-place.  But 
there  he  stood  suddenly  still  and  put 
his  hand  to  his  eyes,  like  a  man  dazed, 
and  awaking  from  sleep.  There  was  a 
little  hollow  there,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  hill,  and  in  it  a  small,  poor, 
thatched  house,  with  smoke  rising 
from  one  of  the  chimneys:  There  was 
a  field  before  the  door  with  com  in  it, 
reaped  and  gathered  into  little  stooks, 
and  there  was  a  byre  joined  to  one  end 
of  the  house  and  a  peat-stack  leaning 
to  the  other  end.  Margaret  took  par¬ 
ticular  note  of  all  this,  because  the 
sight  of  it  seemed  to  have  a  strange 
effect  on  Mr.  M’Coll.  He  stood  there 
staring  In  front  of  him;  he  seemed  for 
the  moment  to  have  lost  his  great 
strength,  and  his  massive  frame  shook 
as  with  some  trouble.  “What  is  it, 
Duncan?”  she  asked  him,  “what  Is  it?” 
The  lad  turned  to  her  with  a  kind  of 
sob  in  his  throat.  “I  have  done  a  sin¬ 
ful  selfish  thing,”  he  said,  drawing  his 
hand  across  his  brow;  “that  is  all  the 
dw'elllng  I  have  to  bring  you  to,  Mar¬ 
garet,  and  you  Aranmore’s  daughter.” 
The  girl  saw  that  he  was  in  a  great 
distress,  and  that  the  sight  of  the  poor¬ 
ness  of  the  house  had  come  to  him 
like  a  new  surprise,  often  as  he  had 
seen  it,  and  she  bent  towards  him  very 
kindly,  and  began  to  smile  and  to  say, 
“Where  thou  goest,  I  will  go;  where 
thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge,”  and  all  the 
ancient  beautiful  w’ords  that  Ruth 
said  to  Naomi  on  the  way  between 
Moab  and  Canaan  in  the  old  time.  “Is 
this  indeed  your  choice?”  Mr.  Duncan 
cried  out;  “then  God  do  so  to  me  and 
more  also  if  I  ever  give  you  cause  to 
rei)ent  it.”  He  took  her  by  the  hand 
and  they  w’ent  on  to  the  house,  and 
when  Duncan’s  old  wise  mother  came 
to  the  door  to  see  the  look  of  the  day, 
she  saw  her  son  coming  to  her  through 
the  stooks  of  corn,  leading  with  him  a 
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slim  beautiful  lassie,  with  hair  the 
•color  of  gold  and  the  look  of  a  great 
lady. 

As  might  be  supposed,  there  were 
divers  opinions  on  Mr.  M’Coll’s  action 
•on  this  occasion.  Many  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents  in  the  Church  were  wont  to  say 
that  he  had  done  a  very  wrong  thing 
in  going  away  with  Aranmore’s 
daughter  in  this  fashion  and  marrying 
her  against  her  father’s  will,  and  that 
no  excuse  could  be  found  for  the  fool¬ 
hardiness  that  made  him  cross  the  dan¬ 
gerous  passage  between  Isle  Aran- 
more  and  Rhu  Rannocb  in  such  a  ves¬ 
sel.  Even  some  of  those  who  were  his 
friends  doubted  whether  he  acted  with 
propriety  in  so  doing,  and  whether  the 
thing  was  consistent  with  his  notable 
character.  Others  again  declared  that 
the  circumstances  Justified  him,  and 
that  the  favorable  wind  and  weather 
showed  there  was  a  blessing  on  the  en¬ 
terprise. 

There  was  that  about  Mr.  M’Coll 
which  made  it  difficult  to  broach  the 
subject  with  him,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  never,  even  in 
bis  old  age,  doubtful  of  bis  action.  He 
was  known  to  say  on  one  occasion  to 
s  friend  that  any  strength  or  firmness 
be  was  able  to  put  forth  afterwards  in 
Arranging  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in 
a  difficult  time  were  due,  in  his  belief, 
to  bis  having  put  fear  from  him  at  a 
much  earlier  period  of  bis  life,  when 
be  trusted  himself  and  Margaret  to  the 
Providence  of  God  upon  the  water. 

Aranmore’s  attitude  towards  his  son- 
in-law  is  well  known.  He  set  his  face 
against  him  to  such  a  degree  that  for 
three  years  be  prevented  his  getting 
a  settlement,  and  for  these  three 
years  Margaret  lived  in  a  small 
thatched  bouse  In  Rhu  Rannoch,  and 
Duncan  was  grieved  to  the  heart  be* 
cause  he  could  give  her  no  better.  He 
found  that  to  defy  M’Kenzie  of  Aran- 
more  was  not  a  light  matter. 


At  the  end  of  three  years  he  received 
an  invitation  to  preach  in  the  Island. 
He  was  amazed  at  it,  but  he  went,  and 
found  matters  there  in  a  bad  way. 
The  congregation  was  still  without  a 
settled  minister,  and  there  was  dis¬ 
sension  and  grumbling  amongst  the 
I)eople.  Aranmore  was  away  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  the  session  bad  sent  off  for 
Mr.  M’Coll  to  preach  to  them,  and  now 
they  were  like  to  repent  for  fear  of 
Mr.  M’Kenzie’s  anger.  Duncan  heard 
the  whole  story,  and  late  on  Saturday 
night  who  should  come  into  the  bay  in 
a  yacht  but  Aranmore  himself;  aud  on 
Sabbath,  when  Mr.  M’Coll  went  to  the 
pulpit,  there  he  sat  facing  him  with 
his  unmoved  look  and  his  gleaming 
eyes.  Mr.  Duncan  had  liot  heard  of 
bis  arrival,  and  for  a  moment  ho  was 
taken  aback  and  stood  looking  at  him, 
and  Aranmore  returning  the  look.  Then 
he  recovered  himself  and  went  on  with 
the  service;  but  he  changed  his  sub¬ 
ject,  and  took  for  his  text  the  words, 
“Who  art  thou,  that  thou  shouidest, 
be  afraid  of  a  man  that  shall  die,  .  .  . 
and  forgettest  the  Lord  thy  Maker?” 

It  was  a  great  sermon,  but  the  peo¬ 
ple  trembled  for  the  plainness  of  it, 
since  the  application  was  not  to  be 
mistaken,  and  there  was  not  a  man  in 
the  church  that  had  the  courage  to 
look  at  Aranmore.  But  when  it  was 
over,  the  Great  Man  went  round  to  the 
vestry  and  held  out  his  hand  to  Mr. 
Duncan.  “Well,  Mr.  M’Coll,”  he  said 
grimly,  “I  see  you  will  make  a  minis¬ 
ter.”  And  in  this  way  the  two  were 
reconciled. 

Mr.  M’Coll  lived  to  see  great  changes 
in  the  Church,  and  to  make  them  as 
well  as  to  see  them,  for  he  was  a 
great  warrior.  His  wife  survived  him 
by  some  years.  She  'was  a  good 
woman,  and  her  mind  was  much  set 
on  the  world  to  come.  She  was  beau¬ 
tiful  even  in  old  age;  and  although  ac¬ 
counted  proud,  was  very  gracious  and 
kind.  She  was  very  particular  in  her 
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vays,  and  like  a  lady  of  old  times,  so 
that  it  was  diflacult  to  believe  she  had 
lived  for  years  in  a  thatched  house  in 
Rhu  Rannoch.  She  was  of  a  reserved 
nature,  and  spoke  very  rarely  of  her 
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husband,  but  when  she  did  so  it  was  in 
a  way  not  to  be  forgotten.  She  seemed 
to  think  there  was  no  man  in  the  world 
nowadays  that  was  like  Mr.  M’Coil. 

L.  M.  M. 


THE  GIRLHOOD  OF  GEORGE  SAND. 


An  enterprising  publisher  has  lately 
attempted  a  resurrection  of  Forgotten 
Books.  Is  It  a  task  of  the  same  kind 
that  one  attempts  In  speaking  of 
George  Sand,  or  is  it  rather  that  she 
has  come  definitely  to  rank  as  a 
Classic?  As  we  all  know,  the  doom 
of  the  Classic  is  to  be  praised  and  not 
read.  Still  there  are  a  few  eccentric 
persons  here  and  there  who  read  their 
Classics,  who,  when  a  new  book  is 
recommended  to  them,  take  down  an 
old  one.  Years  ago,  on  the  advice  of 
some  elder,  or  perhaps  stimulated  by 
Matthew  Arnold’s  graceful  apprecia¬ 
tion,  we  spent  half-a-crown  on  an 
edition  of  Consuelo  in  green  paper 
covers,  and  to  this  day  we  are  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  hours  of  enchantment 
procured  us  by  that  delightful  romance, 
and  by  others  from  the  same  hand. 
Surely  the  world  will  never  wholly 
forget  the  creator  of  Valentine  and 
La  Petite  Fadette,  the  kindly  and  in¬ 
exhaustible  story-teller. 

There  are  signs  across  the  Channel 
that  George  Sand’s  work,  neglected 
and  decried  during  the  high-day  of 
Realism,  is  claiming  its  own  again 
from  critics  and  lovers  of  literature. 
Here  in  England  we  are  by  no  means 
out  of  the  realistic  wood.  We  still 
demand  of  our  novelists  that  they 
shall  tell  us  something  of  actual  life, 
-something  about  corners  in  wheat, 
or  the  wickedness  of  the  Smart  Set, 
or  the  machinations  of  the  Ritualists, 
-the  ways  of  Cardinals  or  of  Hooli¬ 


gans,— it  does  not  much  matter  what. 
Neither  does  the  public  enquire  too 
curiously  into  the  competence  of  the 
novelist  to  instruct  it.  It  Is  quite 
ready  to  take  the  Cardinals  on  trust 
from  Little  Bethel  and  the  Smart  Set 
from  Peckham.  But  it  calls  aloud  for 
what  it  fondly  imagines  to  be  Actual¬ 
ity,  and  it  shuts  the  door  on  Romance. 

Now  nothing  can  be  less  actual, 
in  the  reporter’s  sense,  than  the  novels 
of  George  Sand.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  they  are  not  true  to  life.  A 
very  great  deal  of  close  and  careful 
observation  is  woven  into  them;  much 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  a  full 
and  varied  experience  goes  to  make 
them.  But  with  all  this  she  was  a 
poet  and  dreamer  from  her  babyhood. 
Just  as  Scott  went  about  his  sheriff’s 
work,  or  his  business  as  a  landowner, 
with  the  novel  of  the  hour  taking 
shape  at  the  back  of  his  brain,  so  she 
lived  in  dreamland,  “with  visions  for 
her  company,”— visions  which  are  such 
good  company  for  us  because  they 
were  so  real  to  her. 

Her  own  career  was  as  strange  as 
the  wildest  of  her  romances.  Part 
of  it  has  been  discussed  more  than 
enough;  gossip  about  Musset,  gossip 
about  Chopin,  the  world  can  afford  to 
let  die.  There  is  more  to  be  gained 
by  studying  her  girlhood,  as  we  may 
do  in  the  frank  and  detailed  record 
that  she  has  left  of  it.  For  what  she 
was  as  a  child,  that  she  was  as  a 
woman,  and  the  whole  bent  of  her 
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genius  was  conditioned  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  her  birth  and  training. 
Her  revolutionary  theories  and  her 
aristocratic  tastes,  her  piety  and  anti¬ 
clericalism,  her  astonishing  moral 
lapses  and  her  persistent  magnanimitj 
and  rectitude— her  bad  and  good,  in 
short,  became  less  paradoxical  and 
puzzling  when  we  learn  how  she  came 
to  be  what  she  was. 

On  her  father’s  side  she  came  of  a 
line  of  ancestors  whose  history  belongs 
to  the  chronique  soandaleuse  of  pre- 
Revolutiouary  Europe.  Her  grand¬ 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Maurice 
de  Saxe,  one  of  the  numerous  offspring 
of  Augustus  the  Strong,  King  of 
Poland,  and  of  a  certain  Demoiselle 
Verri&res,  an  actress  of  some  note  in 
her  day,  whose  history,  more  curious 
than  edifying,  has  lately  been  the 
subject  of  a  monograph  by  a  French 
author.  Marshall  Saxe  acknowledged 
his  daughter  and  she  was  carefully 
educated,  and  married  to  the  Count  of 
Horn,  who  soon  left  her  a  widow. 
On  the  death  of  her  husband  the 
young  Countess  retired  to  a  convent, 
where  without  taking  the  veil  she 
lived  in  semi-seclusion,  going  little 
into  the  world  but  seeing  some  of  the 
leading  people  in  the  society  of  the 
time  on  a  quiet  footing  of  intimacy. 
She  was  fair  and  very  pleasing  in 
appearance,  cultivated,  accomplished, 
and  of  spotless  reputation.  Hampered 
by  her  equivocal  parentage- and  amid 
ail  the  snares  of  a  corrupt  society, 
“she  lost,”  says  her  granddaughter, 
“not  a  feather  from  her  wing.”  At 
the  age  of  thirty  she  took  as  her  sec¬ 
ond  husband  M.  Dupin  de  Franceuil. 
It  was  a  marriage  of  esteem;  the  bride¬ 
groom  was  more  than  twice  as  old  as 
his  bride,  but  he  was  a  typical  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  old  school  in  manners  and 
character.  On  the  only  son  of  this 
marriage,  Maurice,  named  after  his 
grandfather  the  hero  of  Fontenoy, 
Aurore  de  Saxe  lavished  all  the  passion 


of  her  nature.  Handsome,  kindly,  aud 
charming,  he  was  a  son  whom  auy 
mother  would  have  Idolized.  Uis 
correspondence  with  his  mother  at 
Nohant,  while  he  was  serving  as  au 
officer  under  Napoleon,  shows  him  to 
have  been  possessed  of  no  inconsid¬ 
erable  literary  talent,  while  it  exhibits 
his  impulsive  affectionate  character  in 
a  decidedly  engaging  light. 

He  wrote  to  his  mother,  whom  he 
evidently  worshipped,  long  letters, 
with  the  fullest  details  of  all  his  affairs 
and  occupations.  He  made  no  secret 
to  her  of  his  admiration  for  a  pretty 
adventuress  whom  he  met  in  Italy, 
and  she  on  her  part  treated  the  inci¬ 
dent  as  French  mothers  do  take  these 
things.  It  was  different  when  the 
fancy  threatened  to  become  a  serious 
attachment,  demanding  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  a  lifetime. 

Sophie  Victorie  Delaborde  was  no 
ordinary  woman.  The  child  of  a 
street-hawker,  thrown  on  the  world 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  make  her 
own  way  as  she  could,  she  impressed 
even  unfavorable  judges  by  her 
natural  distinction,  her  originality 
and  generous  temper.  She  had  for 
Maurice  Dupin  one  of  those  redeem¬ 
ing  passions  which  arc  so  common  in 
fiction  and  so  rare  in  real  life.  He 
on  his  side  wished  to  give  her  his 
name,  but  the  strong  opposition  of  his 
mother  withheld  him.  At  last  the 
sense  of  w’hat  he  owed  to  the  woman 
Avhom  he  loved  sincerely  and  who, 
w’hatever  her  past  faults,  had  been  a 
loyal  and  constant  comrade  to  him, 
overcame  the  dread  of  his  mother's 
anger  and  of  her  tears,  w'hich  were 
harder  to  resist.  They  were  married, 
and  soon  after  their  famous  daughter 
was  born,  and  called  Aurore  after 
Madame  Dupin  de  Franceuil. 

What  followed  was  curious.  Maurice 
dared  not  confess  wdiat  he  had  done, 
while  Madame  Dupin,  though  perfectly 
well  informed  of  wdiat  had  happened, 
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said  iiotliing  to  her  sou,  but  secretly 
eudeavored  by  every  means  iu  her 
power  to  annul  the  marriage.  Mean¬ 
while  sou  and  mother  continued  iu 
affectionate  correspondence.  Maurice 
went  down  to  Nohant,  but  said  no 
word  on  the  matter  of  which  bis 
thoughts  were  full,  and  Madame 
Dupin,  while  her  heart  bled  at  this 
waut  of  confidence,  went  on  with  her 
schemes  for  separating  him  from  his 
wife.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done, 
however;  the  knot  was  too  firmly  tied. 

Iu  these  circumstances  what  could 
a  poor  lady  do,  who  had  put  all  her 
eggs  iu  one  basket?  The  story  of  her 
fiual  relenting,  as  told  by  George 
Sand,  is  almost  too  pretty  to  be  true, 
and  oue  suspects  some  “arrangement” 
on  the  part  of  the  novelist.  She 
reiates  how  Maurice  Dupin,  on  hear¬ 
ing  that  his  mother  was  in  Paris, 
jumped  into  a  cab  with  his  baby 
daughter,  arrived  at  the  house  where 
Madame  Dupin  was  staying,  and  per¬ 
suaded  the  porter’s  wife  to  take  the 
infant  with  her  into  Madame’s  room. 
The  portress  accordingly  introduoed 
the  baby  (a  handsome  dark-eyed  little 
creature,  strikingly  like  his  father),  as 
the  child  of  a  friend.  Madame  Dupin 
admired  it  and  condescended  to  take 
it  on  her  knee;  suddenly  the  poor 
woman  began  to  tremble  violently. 
‘•You  have  deceived  me,”  she  cried 
“I  know  who  it  is.  It  is  iike— it  is 
like—”  The  baby,  frightened  by  her 
agitation,  began  to  cry  and  the 
portress,  alarmed  and  apologetic, 
attempted  to  take  it  away;  but 
-Madame  Dupin  would  not  port  with 
it,  and  when  Maurice  appeared,  he 
found  his  mother,  with  the  tears  run¬ 
ning  down  her  face,  chirruping  to  the 
little  creature  and  trying  to  make  it 
laugh. 

From  that  time  the  mistress  of 
Nohant,  having  taken  the  little 
Aurore  to  her  heart,  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  an  effort  to  tolerate  the 
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child’s  mother.  Almost  from  the 
time  of  her  birth  Aurore  Dupin  was, 
ns  her  father  had  been,  a  sort  of 
battledore  tossed  to  and  fro  between 
these  women,  a  perpetual  bone  of  con¬ 
tention  for  their  Jealous  affection. 
When  Maurice  Dupin,  riding  home  to 
Nohant  one  dark  night,  was  kiiied  by 
a  fall  from  bis  horse,  the  opposition 
between  them  was  calmed  for  a  time 
by  their  common  grief,  but  it  soon 
broke  out  again,  with  cruel  results  for 
the  poor  child  who  was  the  victim  of 
their  dissensions.  On  one  side  was 
Madame  Dupin  de  Franceuil,  a  type 
of  the  eighteenth  century  aristocrat, 
with  that  physical  inactivity  and  use¬ 
lessness,  fostered  by  the  conventions 
of  her  training,  that  alertness  of  mind 
and  facility  of  conversation  of  which 
such  portraits  as  the  Marquise  de 
Villemer  remind  us.  Hers  was  a  keen 
intelligence  saturated  with  the  notions 
of  the  pre-Revolutionary  period,  deis- 
tlcal  and  anti-clerical,  and  yet  so  much 
a  slave  to  the  opinion  of  society,  even 
on  points  where  she  despised  it,  that 
she  had  her  little  granddaughter  pre¬ 
pared  for  her  first  communion  while 
warning  her  at  the  same  time  not  to 
be  so  ^perstitlous  as  to  believe 
what  she  was  told,  and  sent  her  to  be 
educated  in  a  fashionable  convent, 
while  dreading  above  all  things  that 
she  should  be  affected  by  the  religious 
atmosphere  of  the  place.  These  curious 
inconsistencies  in  the  conduct  of  her 
grandmother  affected,  we  may  be 
sure,  the  sensitive  observer  who  was 
growing  up  under  her  roof,  and  more 
e.speclally  as  she  had  the  opportunity 
of  contrasting  so  marked  a  type  of 
the  old  aristocracy  with  the  woman  of 
the  people  who  was  her  mother. 

This  modiste  with  a  smirched  repu¬ 
tation  was  in  some  ways  not  unworthy 
to  be  the  mother  of  a  genius.  It  was 
not  her  beauty  alone  which  had  at¬ 
tracted  Maurice  Dupin;  she  had  grace, 
spirit,  and  versatility,  and  these  quali- 
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ties  had  their  effect  even  on  Madame  were  translations  of  the  Iliad  and 


Dupin  de  Franceuil  who  distrusted 
aod  disliked  her.  She  was  marvellous¬ 
ly  clever  with  her  fingers,  active  and 
practical  like  a  true  Parisienne,  devout 
in  her  own  queer  fashion,  affectionate, 
industrious.  She  brought  up  her 
daughter  in  a  breezy  impetuous  fash¬ 
ion,  alternating  blows  and  caresses, 
passionately  tender,  and  again  as  vio¬ 
lently  unreasonable. 

Such  as  she  was,  it  was  a  sad  day 
for  Aurore  when  she  went  back  to 
Paris  to  live,  and  the  child  was  left 
at  Nohant  to  be  brought  up  as  her 
grandmother’s  heiress.  The  system  of 
repression  on  which  Madame  Dupin 
went  was  hard  for  the  wild  creature 
to  bear.  She  was  never  kissed  cm  Im¬ 
pulse,  but  deliberately  as  a  reward. 
She  was  constantly  being  reminded  to 
hold  herself  properly,  not  to  loll,  not 
to  run,  to  wear  her  gloves,  and  gener¬ 
ally  to  remember  that  she  was  a 
young  lady,  and  must  behave  as  such. 
She  behaved  outwardly  with  a  docility 
that  deceived  her  guardians,  but  in¬ 
wardly  she  was  possessed  by  the  idea 
of  a  great  renunciation.  Some  day  or 
other  she  would  surrender  her  rank 
and  estate  and  go  to  help  her  mother 
in  the  milliner’s  shop  that  “Madame 
Maurice’’  talked  of  opening,  with  mali¬ 
cious  satisfaction  in  the  mortification 
which  she  pictured  Madame  Dupin  as 
feeling  when  she  read  her  son’s  name 
over  the  shop  door  in  gilt  letters  a  foot 
long. 

Thus  outwardly  submissive  and  In¬ 
wardly  rebellious,  her  life  went  on. 
She  did  lessons  with  the  tutor  attached 
to  the  household,  a  sort  of  French 
Dominie  Sampson,  who  also  acted  as 
bailiff  of  the  estate.  Since  no  one 
taught  her  any  religion,  she  invented 
a  deity  of  her  own,  made  him  a  little 
shrine  In  the  comer  of  the  garden,  and 
sacrificed  to  him  by  catching  birds 
and  butterflies  and  setting  them  free 
in  his  honor.  Her  favorite  books 


Jet'umlem  Delivered,  which  g.ue 
her  the  framework  for  the  dreaiii- 
world  in  which  she  lived.  She  could 
not  remember  the  time  when  she  did 
not  make  up  romances  to  herself. 
When  she  was  a  baby  of  three  or  four 
in  her  mother’s  little  flat  at  Paris,  Vic- 
toire  used  to  fence  her  in  with  chairs 
to  prevent  her  getting  into  mischief, 
and  she  amused  herself  in  this  kind  of 
cage  with  inventing  interminable 
stories.  Sometimes  she  would  sit 
for  a  long  time  together  on  a 
stool  at  her  mother’s  feet,  plunja'd 
in  these  imaginations;  and  at 
such  times  her  face  was  so  expression¬ 
less  that  those  who  watched  her  feared 
she  would  turn  out  an  exceptionally 
stupid  child.  Through  all  her  life,  to 
the  very  end,  this  lack  of  outward 
brilliance  and!  vivacity  was  noticeable 
in  her,  and  It  was  due  to  her  intensity 
of  inward  reverie  and  vision. 

These  dreamy  moods  alternated  with 
periods  of  violent  activity.  Her  grand¬ 
mother  discovered  at  last  that  confine¬ 
ment  to  the  house  really  hurt  her 
health  and  she  was  allowed  to  run 
wild  with  the  little  villagers  of 
Nohant 

I  loved  solitude  with  passion.  I 
loved  the  society  of  other  children 
with  equal  passion.  I  had  friends  and 
companions  everywhere.  I  knew  in 
what  field,  or  meadow,  or  on  what 
road,  I  should  find  Fanchon,  Pierrot. 
Aline,  Rosette,  and  Sylvaln.  We 
camped  in  the  ditches,  in  the  trees, 
by  the  streams.  We  kept  the  flocks.— 
that  is  to  say,  we  did  nothing  of  the 
kind,  end  while  the  goats  and  sheep 
were  feasting  on  the  young  wheat,  we 
were  wildly  dancing,  or  eating  our 
brown  bread  and  cheese,  wild  pears 
and  crab  apples,  blackberries  from 
the  hedge,  and  roots,— nothing  came 
amiss  to  us. 

In  the  winter  evenings  she  often 
made  one  of  the  party  who  gathered 
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round  the  great  fireplace  in  the  farm¬ 
house  kitchen  to  listen  to  the  tales 
that  the  old  women  told  over  their 
spiiiiilug  wheels.  Such  was  the  appren¬ 
ticeship  of  the  child  who  was  to  write 
iu  after  days  La  Mare  au  Diable  and 
la  Petite  Fadette. 

She  knew  by  heart  that  country  de¬ 
scribed  so  deliciously  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  falentine,  “a  country  of 
fresh  and  calm  landscapes,  of  soft 
green  meadows,  of  melancholy 
streams.”  Her  nature  was  so  impres¬ 
sionable  that  the  words  of  a  folk  song, 
with  their  hint  of  “old,  unhappy,  far- 
off  things”  could  set  her  weeping. 
The  fields  and  woods  about  Nohant 
had  an  attraction  for  this  poetic  soul, 
which  even  from  the  stir  of  Paris  and 
the  charm  of  Italy,  from  fame  and 
love,  society  and  adventure,  called  her 
back  with  an  irresistible  nostalgia  to 
lire  and  die  among  them. 

In  the  midst  of  these  calm  and  hap¬ 
py  influences  she  was  haunted  by  a 
sense  of  social  injustice.  She  rebelled 
at  the  idea  that  her  mother  was  work¬ 
ing  for  her  bread,  while  she  herself 
was  being  brought  up  to  a  life  of  com¬ 
parative  luxury.  All  the  generous  in¬ 
stincts  of  the  child’s  soul  went  out  to 
the  despised  and  ostfacized  mother.  At 
last  it  came  to  the  ears  of  Madame  Du- 
pin  that  the  child  nourished  the  idea 
of  running  away  from  her  and  going 
to  Madame  Maurice  at  Paris.  It 
seemed  to  the  grandmother  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  she  so  dreaded  could 
only  be  combated  in  one  way.  She 
called  Aurore  to  her  and  solemnly  told 
her  that  her  mother  was  unworthy  to 
have  the  charge  of  her. 

She  might  have  told  me  also  how 
my  mother  had  redeemed  the  past, 
how  since  his  death  [her  father’s]  she 
had  lived  humbly,  sadly,  quietly.  I 
thought  I  knew  this,  but  I  was  given 
to  understand  that  If  they  told  me  all 
the  past  they  spared  me  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  and  that  there  was  In  the  actual 


life  of  my  mother  some  new  secret 
which  they  would  not  tell  me,  and 
which  ought  to  make  me  tremble  for 
my  own  future  if  I  insisted  on  living 
with  her. 

The  cruelty  and  folly  of  such  a  rev¬ 
elation  to  a  child  of  twelve  does  not 
need  dwelling  on.  It  spread  a  cloud 
of  darkness  and  mystery  about  the 
sweetness  and:  most  generous  of  her 
affections;  it  filled  her  with  a  morbid 
distrust.  For  a  time  she  was  as  if 
stunned,  and  went  about  things 
mechanically,  without  life  or  in¬ 
terest.  But  by  degrees  the  se¬ 
cret  strength  of  her  nature  re¬ 
asserted  Itself.  “I  discovered,”  she 
says,  referring  to  that  curious  absence 
of  resentment  which  was  so  marked 
a  feature  of  her  character,  “that  I 
loved  both  my  mother  and  my  grand¬ 
mother  as  much  as  before.”  Neverthe¬ 
less  she  had  lost  her  childish  ideal; 
that  glimpse  into  a  dim  world  of  evil, 
that  horror  of  a  vague  danger,  spoiled 
all  her  dreams.  The  outward  effect  of 
this  mental  and  spiritual  shock  was  to 
make  her  wild  and  unmanageable,  and 
the  end  of  it  all  was  that  Madame 
Dupin  decided  to  send  her  to  the  Con¬ 
vent  des  Anglaises  in  Paris. 

The  Convent  des  Anglaises  was  an 
old  religious  house,  founded  under 
Cromwell  for  the  benefit  of  English 
Roman  Catholics  who  were  driven 
from  England  by  the  Puritan  persecu¬ 
tion.  Even  when  Aurore  Dupin  went 
there  as  a  pupil,  all  the  nuns  were 
English,  Scotch,  or  Irish.  They  kept 
to  their  English  ways,  taking  tea 
three  times  a  day,  we  are  told,  among 
other  things. 

The  cloisters  and  the  church  were 
paved  with  long  slabs,  under  which 
reposed  the  venerated  bones  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Catholics  dead  in  exile  and  buried 
by  special  favor  in  this  Inviolable 
sanctuary.  Everywhere  on  the  walls 
and  on  the  tombs  were  epitaphs  and 
religious  sentences  written  in  English. 
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In  the  perlor  of  the  Superior  were  old 
portraits  of  English  princes  and  prel¬ 
ates,  with  the  lovely  and  frail  Mary 
Stuart,  who  was  accounted  a  saint  by 
our  irreproachable  nuns.  In  short  all 
was  English,  past  and  present;  and 
when  yon  had  passed  the  grille,  it 
seemed  that  you  had  crossed  the 
Channel. 

The  life  at  a  girls  boarding  school 
has  never  (if  we  except  TUlette)  at¬ 
tracted  a  chronicler  of  genius;  and  we 
should,  therefore,  be  all  the  more 
thankful  for  those  chapters  of  the 
Histoire  de  ma  Tie  in  which  Madame 
Sand,  in  her  old  age,  retraced  her  ex- 
I>eriences  while  under  the  care  of  the 
English  nuns.  They  have  all  the  de¬ 
lightful  ease  and  vivid  naturalness  of 
her  best  novels. 

The  convent  was  a  rambling  old 
house,  full  of  useless  stairs  and  pas¬ 
sages,  and  corridors  that  led  to  nothing, 
and  behind  it  was  a  huge  garden  with 
great  chestnut  trees.  The  nuns  were 
kind,  well-bred  sensible  women  for  the 
most  part,  and  the  chief  complaint  she 
has  to  make  of  them  is  that  they  did 
not  take  sufficient  part  in  the  teaching 
themselves,  but  left  too  much  of  it  to 
lay-teachers  of  an  inferior  grade.  To 
the  sensitive  child  who  had  been  so 
long  distracted  between  two  jealous 
and  exclusive  affections,  the  convent 
seemed  a  haven  of  rest. 

The  pupils  were  unofficially  divided 
by  a  classification  of  their  own  into 
diables,  sages,  and  b^tes.  Aurore  natu¬ 
rally  ranged  herself  among  the  diables. 
One  of  their  favorite  amusements  was 
to  explore  the  disused  parts  of  the  con¬ 
vent,  climbing  on  the  roofs  and  pene¬ 
trating  to  the  cellars,  w'ith  the  view 
of  “delivering  the  victim”  as  they 
called  it.  There  was  a  story,  handed 
down  from  one  generation  of  pupils  to 
another,  about  some  prisoner  who  was 
supposed  to  be  concealed  In  a  recess 
of  the  old  buildings,  and  whether  this 
legend  Inspired  faith  or  not,  it  fur¬ 


nished  an  excuse  for  exciting  and 
breakneck  expeditions  at  unlawful 
hours.  In  the  case  of  one  of  the  mad¬ 
caps,  it  did  more;  it  fostered  that  love 
of  secret  chambers  and  subterranean 
passages,  which  found  expression  in 
episodes  like  Consuelo’s  experiences  in 
the  Castle  of  Rudolstadt.  In  describ¬ 
ing  the  heroine’s  underground  adven¬ 
tures  in  company  with  the  ineffably 
dreary  Count  Albert,  was  she  not  liv¬ 
ing  over  again  the  nocturnal  escapades 
of  the  Convent  des  Anglaises? 

Gradually  the  girl  outgrew  these 
tomboyish  diversions,  and  the  reflec¬ 
tive,  emotional  side  of  her  character 
took  the  upper  hand.  Bom  with  a  de¬ 
votional  temperament  and  a  question¬ 
ing  rebellious  intellect,  she  was 
doomed  to  be  buffeted  oetween  tliese 
opposing  tendlencies  as  she  had  l)een 
from  the  beginning  between  her  noble 
grandmother  and  her  plebeian  motlier. 
In  the  atmosphere  of  the  convent  re¬ 
ligion  asserted  its  claim.  She  bc^an 
to  be  curious  of  the  devotional  life,  to 
study  the  biographies  of  the  saints. 
The  crisis  that  followed  is  best  de¬ 
scribed  In  her  own  words. 

It  [the  church]  was  only  lighted  by 
the  little  sanctuary  lamp,  the  white 
fiame  of  which  was  refiected  on  the 
polished  marble  like  a  star  In  still 
water.  Pale  gleams  from  It  played  on 
the  angles  of  gilded  frames,  on  the 
wrought  candlesticks  of  the  altar,  and 
on  the  gold  surface  of  the  tabernacle. 
The  door  was  open  on  account  of  the 
heat,  and  so  was  a  large  window  which 
looked  on  the  cemetery.  The  perfume 
of  jasmine  and  honeysuckle  was 
wafted  on  a  fresh  breeze.  The  birds 
sang.  I  was  conscious  of  a  calm,  a 
fascination,  a  brooding  mystery  of 
which  I  had  never  had  the  Idea  be¬ 
fore. 

One  by  one,  the  few  persons  scat¬ 
tered  about  the  church  retired  slowly 
—I  had  forgotten  everything— I  do  not 
know  what  passed  within  me.  I 
breathed  an  atmosphere  of  indescrib¬ 
able  sw'eetness,  and  I  absorbed  it 
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more  by  the  heart  than  by  the  senses. 
Suddenly,  I  know  not  what  tremor  in¬ 
vaded  my  whole  being.  My  eyes  were 
dazzled  as  with  a  white  light  in  which 
I  was  enveloped.  I  thought  I  heard 
a  voice  murmur  in  my  ear,  Tolle,  lege. 
I  turned,  thinking  that  Mary  Alicia 
[one  of  the  nuns]  had  spoken.  I  was 
alone. 

I  had  no  proud  illusions.  I  did  not 
believe  in  a  miracle.  I  quite  under¬ 
stood  the  sort  of  hallucination  into 
which  I  had  fallen.  I  was  neither  in¬ 
toxicated  nor  terrified.  I  neither 
sought  to  increase  it  nor  to  withdraw 
myself  from  it.  Only  I  felt  that  the 
Faith  had  laid  hold  of  me,  as  1  had 
wished,  by  the  heart 

After  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  Chateau¬ 
briand,  and  after  Chateaubriand,  Rous¬ 
seau.  The  daughter  of  Victolre  Dela- 
borde,  the  granddaughter  of  the  Vol¬ 
ta  irean  Madame  Dupln  was  not  of  the 
stuff  of  which  saints  are  made.  Yet 
her  experiences  had  the  effect  of  mak¬ 
ing  her  tender  and  respectful  to  every 
form  of  sincere  religious  belief. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  her  grand¬ 
mother  took  her  away  from  the  con¬ 
vent,  and  began  to  think  about  estab¬ 
lishing  her  in  marriage.  But  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  gallant  old  gentlewoman 
were  nearly  at  an  end.  Soon  after  the 
return  of  Aurore  to  Nohant,  Madame 
Dupiu  had  a  paralytic  stroke.  The 
day  after  the  attack  Aurore  was  told 
that  in  all  probability  her  grandmother 
would  be  “childish”  for  the  remainder 
of  her  life.  The  girl,  who,  when  all 
was  said  and  done,  loved  passionately 
the  woman  who  had  brought  her  up, 
ruslied  out  into  the  garden  to  be  alone 
with  her  grief,  and  the  Indifference  of 
Nature  struck  her  to  the  heart.  Years 
afterwards,  she  remembered  the  “inso¬ 
lent”  beauty  and  calm  of  that  summer 
morning. 

During  Madame  Dupln’s  lingering 
Illness  Aurore  was  left  very  much  to 
herself.  She  read  all  the  books  she 
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could  lay  her  hands  on  with  the  zest 
of  a  newly  awakened  intellectual  pas¬ 
sion,  she  rode  about  the  country  un¬ 
chaperoned,  and  scandaiized  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  by  her  disregard  of  conven¬ 
tion  and  gossip.  The  Superior  of  the 
English  nuns  had  called  her  Sleeping 
Water,  and  through  ali  her  life  she  as¬ 
tonished  those  who  thought  they  knew 
her  by  the  volcanic  energy  which  was 
usually  concealed  beneath  a  quiet  in¬ 
different  manner. 

The  death  of  her  grandmother  left 
her  in  possession  of  Nohant,  with  the 
recommendation  that  she  should  have 
recourse  to  the  protection  of  her 
father's  family.  They  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  see  fit  to  countenance  her  when 
she  went  to  live  with  Madame  Maurice 
Dupin.  She  soon  found  that  her 
mother’s  faults  of  temper  had  grown 
upon  her  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
her  almost  an  impossible  companion. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  she  should 
have  sought  to  escape  from  these  un¬ 
satisfactory  conditions  of  existence  by 
a  marriage  which  seemed  to  promise 
comparative  independence  and  a  quiet 
life. 

As  Madame  Dudevant  she  lived  for 
some  years  not  unhappily.  The  care 
of  her  two  children  absorbed  her,  and 
for  the  time  she  was  all  mother.  Then 
there  awoke  in  her  the  spirit  of  her 
lawiess  ancestry,  the  scorn  of  conven¬ 
tion,  the  hatred  of  restraint,  the  crav¬ 
ing  for  adventure,  which  she  lends  to 
all  her  heroines,  even  the  most  rea¬ 
sonable  and  respectable,  to  Consuelo 
and  Caroline  as  well  as  to  Leila  and 
Indiana.  The  rest  of  her  life  belongs 
to  the  history  of  the  Romantic  move¬ 
ment  in  French  literature;  but  it  all 
lies  in  germ  in  the  games  of  the  girl 
who  played  with  the  village  children 
in  the  meadows  of  Nohant,  or  dreamed 
vague  dreams  of  Impossible  self-devo¬ 
tion  in  the  garden  of  the  Convent  des 
Anglalses.  | 
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THE  JOY  OF  EARTH. 

Far  within  a  dome  of  trembling  opal  throbs  the  fire. 
Mistily  its  rain  of  diamond  lances  shed  below 
Touches  eyes  and  brows  and  faces  lit  with  wild  desire 
For  the  burning  silence  whither  we  would  go. 


Heart,  O  heart,  once  more  it  is  the  ancient  joy  of  earth 

Breathes  in  thee  and  dings  the  wild  wings  sunward  to  the 
dome 

To  the  light  where  all  the  Children  of  the  Fire  had  birth 
Though  our  hearts  and  footsteps  wander  far  from  home. 

A.  E. 


“THE  RIDDLE  OF  THE  UNIVERSE”;  FIVE  OPEN  LETTERS. 


I. 

You  ask  me  if  I  have  read  Professor 
Haeckel’s  “Riddle  of  the  Universe”;  if 
I  consider  his  scientidc  position  sound; 
and  if  his  arguments  against  metaphys¬ 
ical  conceptions  are,  in  my  opinion, 
valid?  Yes,  I  have  read  the  work  with 
some  care.  Professor  Haeckel’s  out¬ 
look  on  the  world  of  phenomena, 
though  primarily  that  of  a  biologist,  is 
wide  and  comprehensive.  Although 
there  are  some  of  his  scientidc  conclu¬ 
sions  which  appear  to  me  open  to 
criticism,  the  general  trend  of  his  con¬ 
structive  scheme  of  scientidc  interpre¬ 
tation  is  on  lines  which  are  winning, 
or  have  won,  their  way  to  ac¬ 
ceptance.  But  I  cannot  regard  his 
arguments  against  metaphysical  con¬ 
ceptions  as  either  cogent  or  valid.  It 
appears  to  me  that  he  is  dogmatizing 
from  negative  premisses  when  he  says, 
in  the  words  which  you  quote:  “Monis¬ 
tic  cosmology  proves,  on  the  basis  of 
the  law  of  substance,  that  there  is  no 
personal  God;  comparative  and  genetic 
psychology  show  that  there  cannot  be 
an  immortal  soul;  and  monistic  physi¬ 


ology  proves  the  futility  of  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  ‘free-will.’  ”  But,  if  I  mis¬ 
take  not,  such  are  the  conclusions  in 
which  your  interest  chledy  centres;  and 
you  want  to  know  whether,  if  the 
science  of  the  book  is  in  the  main  cor¬ 
rect,  you  are  logically  bound  to  aban¬ 
don  all  belief  in  these  matters.  I  think 
not.  But  you  may  be  led  by  your 
studies  in  philosophy  and  science  to  re¬ 
consider,  and,  perhaps,  modify,  the 
forms  In  which  your  faith  is  cast. 

I  wish,  however,  to  understand  quite 
clearly  your  present  position.  Am  I 
right  in  inferring  that  you  were  brought 
up  to  accept,  perhaps  without  thought 
of  criticism,  a  belief  in  God  and  the 
cardinal  teachings  of  Christ;  that  you 
have  found  this  helpful  to  you  in  your 
life;  and  that  you  still  desire  to  retain 
this  faith?  I  must  be  assured  on  this 
point.  If  you  are  already  quite  con¬ 
vinced  that  Professor  Haeckel  and 
others  have  succeeded  in  removing  a 
serious  Incubus  on  human  action,  and 
if  you  feel  heartily  glad  to  be  rid  of  it 
all,  there’s  an  end  of  the  matter  between 
you  and  me.  I  can  do  nothing  to  help 
you,  since  in  that  case  you  have  no  wish 
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for  such  assistance.  I  should  be  wast¬ 
ing  time  in  replying  to  your  letter;  you 
would  regard  my  reply  as  one  more  In¬ 
stance  of  credulous  folly.  I  shall  as¬ 
sume,  then,  that  you  desire  to  retain 
a  belief  in  a  Power  which  lies  behind 
the  veil  of  phenomena;  that  such  writ¬ 
ings  as  those  of  Hume  on  the  philo¬ 
sophical  side  and  Professor  Haeckel  on 
the  scientific  side  have  presented 
tlifficulties  to  you;  that  you  wish  to  get 
at  the  truth  at  all  hazards;  and  that 
you  have  approached  me  as  one  who 
may  possibly  be  able  to  help  you  to 
find  a  way  of  reconciling  a  belief  in  an 
unseen,  but  not  wholly  unknown. 
Power  with  the  teachings  of  science 
and  philosophy.  In  undertaking  the 
endeavor  on  these  terms  I  must,  how¬ 
ever,  warn  you  that  I  am  not  likely  to 
resolve  all  your  difficulties.  One  can 
see  but  a  little  way,  and  that  dimly, 
in  these  matters.  There  must  remain 
much  that  is  at  present  perplexing.  I 
must  warn  you,  too,  that  I  cannot  hope 
to  make  my  reply  light  and  easy  read¬ 
ing.  With  this  by  way  of  preface,  I 
address  myself  to  the  task  you  have 
placed  before  me,  and  in  this  and  sub¬ 
sequent  letters  will  give  you  my  views, 
not  with  confidence  as  an  authority, 
but  with  humility  as  a  seeker  after 
truth. 

Professor  Haeckel  entitles  his  work 
the  Riddle  of  the  Universe.  Now,  a 
riddle,  I  take  It,  implies  an  answer.  It 
is  a  problem  to  which  there  is  a  solu¬ 
tion,  whether  the  solution  can  be  im¬ 
mediately  given  or  not.  The  eminent 
(Jerman  biologist  scornfully  rejects  cer¬ 
tain  answers  in  terms  of  which  men 
have  sought  to  solve  the  riddle.  That, 
you  will  agree,  he  makes  abundantly 
clear.  But  have  you  found  in  his  book 
any  alternative  solution?  Has  he  so 
much  as  indicated  the  direction  in 
which  an  answer  is  to  be  sough't? 
Does  he  not,  rather,  lead  us  to  infer 
that  for  man  there  is  no  answ’er?  But, 
if  this  be  so,  there  is  no  riddle,  though 


there  may  be  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  statements  of  fact  and  generaliza¬ 
tions  based  thereon.  Or,  if  there  be  a 
riddle,  as  would  seem  to  be  implied 
by  the  title  of  his  book.  Professor 
Haeckel  not  only  gives  it  up,  but  ap¬ 
pears  to  urge  you  to  do  likewise. 

But  though  this  is  the  impression 
produced  by  the  study  of  Professor 
Haeckel’s  work  on  my  own  mind,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  a  great  number 
of  his  followers  will  tell  you  that  it  im¬ 
plies  a  quite  erroneous  view  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  Science,  they  will  reply,  is  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem,  in  the  only  rational 
way,  all  along  the  line.  Every  advance 
in  scientific  Interpretation  is  a  step  to¬ 
wards  the  further  and  more  complete 
solution  we  seek.  It  is  absurd  to  con¬ 
tend,  they  will  urge,  that  the  theory  of 
universal  gravitation  and  the  growth 
of  the  evolutionary  conception  leave  us 
just  where  we  were.  Did  Galileo, 
Kepler,  Newton,  they  will  ask,  do 
nothing  to  advance  the  solution  of  the 
world  problem?  Did  Dyell  and  Darwin 
do  nothing?  Has  Professor  Haeckel 
himself  done  nothing?  The  Riddle  of 
the  Universe  is  like  an  acrostic  with 
many  lights.  Science  is  answering  the 
lights  in  detail.  It  is  ridiculous  to  say 
that  the  exponent  of  these  several  an¬ 
swers  is  giving  up  the  whole  acrostic 
as  unanswerable. 

This  seems  reasonable  enough  if  we 
admit  that  the  Riddle  of  the  Universe 
and  the  riddles  of  science  are  on  the 
same  plane  of  interpretation.  But  is 
this  so?  Granted  that  evolution  wins 
the  secrets  of  phenomenal  sequence 
along  the  whole  line— as  I  for  one  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  winning  or  is  to  win. 
Granted  that  all  material  changes  and 
all  mental  changes  fall  under  certain 
broad  and  comprehensive  laws  with  re¬ 
gard  to  their  nature  and  uniformity. 
Grant  all  this.  Grant  all  that  science 
within  its  proper  sphere  of  research 
can  logically  claim.  Are  we  any  nearer 
to  a  solution  of  the  Riddle  of  the  Uni- 
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verse?  Not  by  a  hair’s  breadth.  The 
problem  may  bare  become  from  one 
point  of  view  more  complex,  since  we 
realize  more  fully  than  ever  the  vast 
multiplicity  of  detail,  from  another 
point  of  view  more  simple,  since  we 
grasp  the  unity  and  close  interde¬ 
pendence  of  the  totality  of  phenomena. 
But  the  essential  heart  of  the  problem 
remains  absolutely  unchanged.  It  is 
to-day  what  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
in  the  times  of  the  great  Greek  Philoso¬ 
phers,  in  the  days  of  the  early  Jews 
and  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  thinkers. 
Nor  can  any  conceivable  advance  of 
scientific  interpretation  alter  it  one 
whit,  though  it  may  modify  the  form 
in  which  the  riddle  is  asked. 

And  why  is  It  that  the  problem  in 
essence  remains  unchanged,  no  matter 
how  often  the  conquests  of  experience 
and  the  advance  of  science  may  lead  to 
its  re-statement?  Because  it  is  at  heart 
a  metaphysical  problem.  Because  the 
riddles  of  science  and  the  Riddle  of  the 
Universe  are  on  different  planes  of 
thought.  Because  the  answers  to  the 
former  and.  the  answer  to  the  latter 
must  be  given,  if  given  at  all,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  terms.  The  whole  gist  of  the 
contention  of  Professor  Haeckel  and 
his  school  is  that  scientific  answers  to 
scientific  problems  are  trustworthy; 
and  that  the  introduction  of  metaphysi¬ 
cal  considerations  in  the  solutions  of 
these  problems  Is  wholly  inadmissable. 
So  far  they  are  on  secure  ground.  But 
they  go  further  than  this.  They  as¬ 
sume  or  imply  that  the  problem  of  the 
universe,  as  a  whole,  is  a  scientific 
problem— which  it  assuredly  is  not; 
and  that  the  introduction  of  metaphys¬ 
ical  considerations  is  here  also  inad¬ 
missible,  which  shows  that  they  do  not 
understand  the  nature  of  the  riddle 
which  men,  since  the  dawn  of  reason, 
have  attempted  to  answer. 

For  there  are  two  distinct  and  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  question  which  may  be 
asked  with  regard  to  any  group  of 


natural  phenomena.  I  beg  you  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
them.  First,  what  are  the  facts,  what 
is  the  nature  and  order  of  their  se¬ 
quence,  under  what  generalizations 
may  the  facts  and  their  observed  .se¬ 
quence  be  comprised?  These  are  tlie 
questions  of  the  scientific  type. 
Particular  cases  are  explained  by 
science  w'hen  they  can  be  referred  to 
general  laws;  but  general  laws  are  for 
science  neither  more  nor  less  tliau 
condensed  statements  of  observed  fact. 
Secondly,  what  is  the  source  and  origin 
of  the  facts;  how  comes  it  that  tlie  se¬ 
quence  is  that  which  we  invariably 
find  it  to  be;  what  conceptions,  if  any, 
can  we  frame  of  the  cause  of  the 
events  which  we  observe?  These  are 
questions  of  what  I  shall  call  the  meta¬ 
physical  type.  The  answers  which  are 
given  to  such  enquiries  are  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  from  those  in  the  field  of 
scientific  investigation.  Let  me  re¬ 
state  in  a  slightly  different  manner,  for 
clearness  here  is  essential.  My  point 
is  that  the  basal  platform  on  which 
science  rears  its  superstructure  may 
be  formulated  as  follows:— Human  ex¬ 
perience  is  trustworthy;  beyond  such 
experience  and  valid  inferences  based 
thereon,  in  terms  of  like  experience, 
Ave  may  not  go;  any  given  group  of 
events,  as  presented  in  experience,  is 
the  sequel  to  other  such  events  which, 
when  the  essential  precursors  have 
been  duly  extricated  from  those  which 
are  irrelevant.  Is  termed  the  scientific 
cause.  So  far  science.  But  the  reason 
why  there  is  any  experience  at  all,  and 
why  the  sequence  of  events  presented 
therein  is  what  it  is,  does  not  concern 
science  as  such.  This  is  a  metaphysi¬ 
cal  question.  It  constitutes  the  Riddle 
of  the  Universe.  Its  answer,  if  given 
at  all,  must  be  formulated  in  terms  of 
Causation,  differing  altogether  from  the 
relevant  antecedence  with  which 
scientific  causation  is  concerned. 

The  adequate  grasp  of  the  distinction 
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I  am  trying  to  help  you  to  draw  be¬ 
tween  scientific  causation  in  terms  of 
antecedence  and  sequence  within  the 
field  of  experience  and  metaphysical 
Causation  as  the  underlying  reason  for, 
or  raison  d'etre  of,  the  sequence  as 
given,  Is  essential.  The  failure  to 
realize  the  distinction  is  the  source  of 
many  misconceptions  and  much  con¬ 
fusion,  When  John  Couch  Adams, 
after  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  solar  system,  fore¬ 
told  the  presence  of  the  hitherto  undis¬ 
covered  planet  which  swam  into  the 
field  of  M.  Galle’s  telescope,  he  applied 
his  astronomical  experience  in  terms  of 
antecedence  and  sequence.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  established  canons  of 
that  experience  certain  changes  in  the 
configuration  of  the  solar  system  de¬ 
manded  the  existence  of  Neptune.  For 
Newton  had  already  shown,  as  the  out¬ 
come  of  his  astronomical  experience, 
grandly  generalized,  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  material  bodies  do  attract  each 
other  in  a  degree  directly  proportional 
to  their  joint  mass  and  Inversely  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  square  of  their  dis¬ 
tance  asunder.  But  if  we  ask  why  they 
thus  attract  each  other,  the  question 
may  have  one  of  two  meanings.  It 
may  mean:— To  what  antecedent  con¬ 
ditions  is  the  attraction  due,  or  in  what 
other  terms,  of  ethereal  stress  and  so 
forth,  may  it  be  expressed  within  the 
sphere  of  scientific  experience?  To  this 
question  a  scientific  answer  may  some 
day  be  given.  But  the  question  may 
also  mean:— What  is  the  underljing 
cause  of  gravitative  attraction  or  of 
ethereal  stress  or  whatever  other  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  facts  we  may  reach? 
In  that  sense  it  is  a  metaphysical  ques¬ 
tion.  And  if  we  say  that  it  is  due  to 
Force  as  a  cause  of  this  kind  we  are 
dropping  into  metaphysics.  It  is  true 
that  the  word  “force”  is  conveniently 
used  in  physics  as  a  term  under  which 
the  degree  of  attraction  can  receive 
maihematlcal  expression.  In  this  sense 


it  has  its  due  place  in  scientific  interpre¬ 
tation.  But  the  case  Is  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent,  if  the  word  Force  is  given  as  an 
answer  to  the  question:— what  makes 
bodies  attract  each  other  in  the  manner 
which  we  actually  do  observe?  The 
expression  Gravitative  Force  so  em¬ 
ployed  does  not  refer  to  the  antecedent 
of  the  attraction.  It  refers  to  its  under¬ 
lying  cause.  I  ask  you:— Is  there  an  ob¬ 
served  antecedent  force  and  then  an  ob¬ 
served  sequent  attraction?  Surely  not. 
The  attraction  is  simply  the  expression 
of  theconcurrent existence  of  something 
which  is  thus  expressed.  From  the 
scientific  point  of  view  we  may  quite 
correctly  speak  of  the  force,  that  is  to 
say,  the  degree,  of  gravitative  attrac¬ 
tion,  but  not  of  the  attraction  as  due 
to  gravitative  force.  And  if  the  man 
of  science  replies  that  he  cannot  get 
on  in  his  thinking  without  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  a  Cause  of  some  kind  under¬ 
lies  the  bare  facts  as  given  in  expe¬ 
rience,  we  need  not  quarrel  with  him. 
It  is  part  of  his  humanity— for  rational 
man  is  after  all  a  metaphysical  being. 
But  it  is  no  part  of  his  scientific  inter¬ 
pretation  of  nature.  It  has  reference  to 
the  problem  of  the  universe  which  lies 
behind  and  beyond  that  interpretation. 
All  talk  in  half-crown  scientific  text¬ 
books  of  chemical  force,  crystalline 
force,  vital  force,  as  causes  of  observed 
phenomena.  Is  sheer  metaphysics, 
whether  the  compilers  realize  the  fact 
or  not. 

I  must  now  bring  my  first  letter  to  a 
close.  In  it  I  have  done  my  best  to 
help  you  to  grasp  the  fact  that  science 
deals  with  experience  as  it  is.  By  ob¬ 
servation  and  experiment  it  tries  to  get 
at  the  way  in  which  events  do  actually 
occur;  It  groups  them,  classifies  them, 
and  expresses  them  in  the  general 
formulae  which  we  call  the  laws  of 
nature.  And  we  should  be  prepared 
to  follow  science  just  as  far  as  ever  it 
can  lead  us  in  the  interpretation  of  ex¬ 
perience,  But  when  all  is  said  and 
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doQe  the  question  will  arise:— What  is 
the  Cause  of  the  events  and  the  se¬ 
quences  which  are  presented  in  and  to 
experience?  And  this  question  expres¬ 
ses  the  Riddle  of  the  Universe. 

II. 

Science,  I  said  in  my  former  letter, 
builds  upon  a  basis  of  observation  and 
experiment,  and  it  starts  with  the  com¬ 
mon  every-day  experience  of  normal 
human  folk.  Let  us  take  a  familiar  ob¬ 
ject,  such  as  a  stick  of  red  sealing-wax. 
And  let  us  agree  that,  for  you  and  me, 
and  for  anyone  else  normally  consti¬ 
tuted,  this  bit  of  experience  is  just  as 
real  as  real  can  be.  Our  friends  the 
physicists  and  the  chemists  get  out  of 
that  bit  of  sealing-wax  a  number  of 
other  experiences  which  they  interpret 
in  terms  of  matter,  energy,  electricity, 
and  so  forth.  We  need  not  follow  them 
in  their  investigations.  But  I  ask  you 
to  consider  whether  the  matter  and 
energy  which  express  in  abstract  terms 
the  results  of  their  very  important  and 
vaiuable  manipulation  of  experience, 
can  possibly  have  any  reality  more  real 
than  the  stick  of  sealing-wax  which 
they  took  into  their  laboratories.  If  so, 
at  what  stage  of  their  manipulation 
was  any  added  reality  introduced  and 
in  what  manner?  It  is  possible  that 
you  may  be  tempted  to  say  that  the 
matter  and  energy  are  for  you  a  good 
deal  less  real  than  that  bit  of  wax 
which  you  can  see  and  handle,  and,  if 
less  real  for  you,  so,  too,  for  man.  But 
here  I  think  you  are  wrong.  Just  in 
so  far  as  the  chemist  and  physicist  hold 
firmly  to  experience  and  to  the  se¬ 
quences  disclosed  thereby,  no  matter 
how  abstract  the  terms  in  which  the 
conclusions  they  reach  are  couched, 
their  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  field 
of  nature  will  be  valid  and  its  prod¬ 
ucts  realities  in  and  for  experience. 
But  surely,  on  this  analogy,  the  results 
of  this  survey  will  not  have  any  greater 


and  more  valid  reality  than  the  base 
line— that  stick  of  sealing-wax— from 
which  they  started. 

If  this  be  granted  we  may  deal  with 
the  concrete  experience  of  the  visible 
object  rather  than  the  more  abstract 
product  of  such  experience,  matter  and 
energy.  We  shall  thus  be  dealing  with 
reality  nearer  home.  Now  what  has 
the  psychologist,  as  a  man  of  science, 
to  say  on  this  head.  He  has  his  analy¬ 
sis  to  perform;  but  we  need  not  follow 
him  into  technicalities.  The  net  result 
is  simple  enough.  He,  too,  stands 
firmly  on  the  ground  that  experience  it¬ 
self  is  the  basal  reality.  But  be  finds 
that  this  reality  yields  on  analysis  two 
aspects,  the  objective  aspect  and  the  sub¬ 
jective  aspect,  the  external  realities  of 
physical  science,  and  the  internal  reali- 
tiesi  of  human  perception  and  thought. 
Both  are  invariably  present  in  every 
bit  of  experience.  Neither  can  be  more 
real  than  the  experience  itself  with 
which  the  psychologist  starts;  and 
neither,  in  and  for  experience,  can  exist 
without  its  correlative.  This  universe 
of  stars  and  suns  and  planets;  of  hills 
and  valleys  and  spreading  seas;  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  plants;  of  nerve  centres  and 
nerve  fibres;  what  is  it  but  the  objec¬ 
tive  aspect  of  a  varied  experience  at 
every  stage  implying  someone  to  whose 
experience  it  can  appeal?  Psychology, 
as  science,  apart  from  metaphysical 
considerations,  states  distinctly  that 
object  and  subject  are  the  products  of 
the  analysis  of  experience,  and  not  that 
experience  is  the  product  of  the  inter¬ 
action  of  independent  existences,  the 
objective  world  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  subject  or  person  who  experiences 
on  the  other. 

But  here,  perhaps,  on  grounds  of 
practical  common  sense,  you  will  say 
that  we  may  surely  infer  the  indepen¬ 
dent  existence  of  the  sealing-wax. 
When  I  leave  my  writing-table  and  not 
a  soul  is  in  the  room  you  feel  quite 
sure  that  the  stick  of  wax  is  there  all 
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the  time  as  an  object  Independent  of  tion  why  we  come  to  have  experience 
nie  or  anyone  else.  But  let  me  urge  at  all.  But  If  we  do,  we  must  not  ex- 
you  carefully  to  consider  what  you  pect  answers  In  terms  of  science.  These 
mean  by  the  above  assertion?  Surely  are  metaphysical  questions  and  demand 
you  mean  that  for  anyone  who  comes  metaphysical  answers.  They  are  Inte- 
into  the  room,  or  even  peeps  through  gral  parts  of  the  Riddle  of  the  Unl- 
the  keyhole,  the  sealing-wax  will  be  a  verse.  If  pseudo-science  asserts  that 
visible  object.  That  is  to  say,  when-  the  sealing-wax  exists  independently  of 
ever  the  conditions  of  experience  are  experience  in  just  the  same  guise  as  it 
Introduced  the  results  conform  to  these  appears  in  and  for  experience,  it  Is 
conditions.  Should  you  urge  that  if  doing  that  which  true  science  abhors, 
every  sentient  being  were  annihilated  It  is  making  a  statement  which,  from 
the  material  universe  would  still  re-  the  conditions  of  the  case.  It  cannot 
main  unaltered,  that  the  valleys  and  possibly  prove. 

hills  of  England  would  still  be  in  exist-  I  think  It,  however,  not  improbahle 
euce  as  suQh  independently  of  all  ex-  that  some  of  the  materialist  friends,  of 
perience,  I  must  ask  how  you  cau  pos-  whom  you  speak,  will  very  impatiently 
sibly  prove  it.  You  may  imagine  that  exclaim  that,  if  they  cannot  prove  the 
just  one  fortunate  Individual  escaped  continued  existence  of  the  sealing-wax 
annihilation  and  revisited  England  only  when  nobody  is  in  the  room  to  gain 
to  find  the  hills  and  valleys  exactly  as  experience  from  it,  neither  can  you  or 
they  were  before.  But  you  are  thus  I  disprove  it.  They  will  say  that  they 
re-introducing  the  conditions  of  experl-  constantly  act  as  if  it  were  there  all 
ence.  And  the  question  is  whether  the  time  and  find  their  expectations 
these  things  exist  independently  of  turn  out  correct.  Well;  if  they  do 
such  experience  under  the  same  guise  take  this  line,  beg  them  to  realize  this: 
that  they  present  to  our  observation.  that  they  are  ready  to  assume  the 
Xo  doubt  you  will  recognize  in  this  existence  of  that  which  they  cannot 
the  old  problem  of  the  absolute  nature  prove,  because  it  gives  unity  and  con- 
of  the  noumenon,  as  contrasted  with  slstency  to  certain  facts  of  experience 
the  phenomenon.  Why  do  I  drag  it  in  which  do  actually  occur.  If  you  and 
here?  Our  friends,  the  men  of  science  I  have  occasion  to  make  any  such  as- 
and  the  men  of  common  sense,  will  sumptions,  it  will  not  be  for  them  to 
exclaim:— What  is  the  use  of  discussing  throw  the  stones  of  criticism  at  our 
such  questions?  We  deal  with  practl-  heads.  What  they  do,  we  may  surely 
cal  matters  and  are  not  going  to  trou-  do  likewise.  ] 

ble  ourselves  with  these  metaphysical  Accepting  experience  for  what  it  is 
problems.  Well  and  good.  Why  should  worth,  however,  neither  more  nor  less, 
they?  The  sealing-wax  as  visible  and  let  us  take  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
tangible,  the  molecules  and  atoms,  elec-  wonderful  drama  which  science  has 
trons  and  Ions,  matter  and  motion,  all  written  for  and  presented  to  us;  and 
in  terms  of  direct  or  extended  experl-  let  me  summarize  it  in  terms  of  the 
ence,  suffice  for  them.  These  are  all  most  thorough-going  and  advanced 
realities  in  and  for  experience.  That  evolutionary  theory.  There  Is  no  neces- 
is  good  enough  as  a  basis  for  common  slty  to  enter  into  minute  details:  a  bare 
sense  and  for  science.  Granted.  But  panoramic  outline  must  suffice.  The 
is  it  good  enough  when  the  Riddle  of  forms  of  matter,  the  elements  and  In- 
the  Universe  is  the  problem  in  hand?  organic  compounds,  have  been  evolved 
We  need  not  inquire  what  is  the  Cause  from  some  homogeneous  primitive 
of  all  this  experience,  nor  ask  the  ques-  stuff.  The  constituent  members  of  the 
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solar  system  have  been  condensed  from  based  on  experience  goes,  is  always  (on 
the  wreckage  materials  due  to  the  col-  the  hypothesis  with  which  we  are  now 
lisions  of  pre-existing  systems.  Within  concerned)  closely  bound  up  with  the 
and  upon  the  earth’s  crust  rocks  and  existence  of  certain  material  changes, 
their  mineral  constituents,  seas  and  It  is  evoived  with  certain  kinds  of  life- 
continents,  mountains  and  valleys,  have  stuff  as  a  going  concern.  It  is  not 
taken  form  in  the  course  of  geological  evolved  from  the  matter  and  energy  of 
evolution.  On  its  surface,  in  due  protoplasm.  W.  K.  Clifford  saw  this 
course,  protoplasm,  that  substance  clearly  enough  and  was  forced  to  the 
which  has  played  so  Important  a  rOle  conclusion  that  we  must  postulate 
in  the  later  ages,  arises  by  natural  mind-stuff  from  which  it  has  been 
genesis  from  the  constituents  which  evolved.  For  really  thorough-going 
had  hitherto  failed  to  find  the  requisite  evolution  this  postulate  (or  rather  some 
conditions  for  the  existence  and  con-  such  postulate)  appears  to  me  to  be 
tinuance  of  life.  Upwards  and  on-  necessary.  Just  as  the  primitive 
wards  organic  evolution  proceeds  from  homogeneous  substance  contained  the 
the  simple  to  the  complex  until  the  stuff  out  of  which  chemical  elements 
varied  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  and  compounds  (and  eventually  proto- 
are  reached.  Within  the  animal  frame  plasm)  could  be,  under  appropriate  con- 
nerves  and  nerve-centres  take  form  and  ditions  evolved;  and  just  as  in  associa- 
substance;  closely  connected  with  tion  with  it  there  existed  some  primor- 
their  functional  activity,  consciousness  dial  form  of  energy;  so,  too,  associated 
emerges;  and  step  by  step,  stage  by  with  it  was  the  primordial  conscious- 
stage,  this  assumes  the  protean  forms  ness-stuff  out  of  which  sensation, 
of  that  human  experience  in  terms  of  thought  and  experience  could  be 
which  the  whole  drama  is  presented.  evolved. 

But  here  I  must  ask  you  to  pause.  This,  however,  is  parenthetical.  I 
We  started  on  our  evolutionary  career  here  express  a  protest  against  the  er- 
with  primordial  matter  and  energy;  roneous  view  that  out  of  matter  and 
we  have  reached  a  highly  elaborated  energy  consciousness  and  thought  can 
conscious  experience.  And  somewhere  be  produced  by  any  conceivable  evolu- 
in  the  midsu  of  our  course  we  have  to  tionary  process.  But  if  the  man  of 
say  that  consciousness  emerges.  From  science  is  content  with  the  assertion 
what  does  it  emerge?  Is  this  con-  that  at  some  stage  of  organic  evolution 
sciousness  a  special  and  peculiar  form  consciousness  does  appear,  as  a  matter 
of  energy?  If  so,  in  accordance  with  of  fact,  and  that,  when  it  thus  emerges, 
all  the  canons  of  the  scientific  treat-  it  is  always  in  some  way  associated 
ment  of  energy,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  with  certain  organic  processes,  no 
assert  that  for  any  given  amount  of  logical  objection  can  be  raised.  In  any 
consciousness  that  appears,  a  corres-  case  I  am  not  urging  you  to  reject  the 
ponding  amount  of  some  other  form  of  evolutionary  conception  as  applied  to 
energy  disappears.  But  we  cannot  af-  mind  from  its  earliest  manifestation 
firm  anything  of  the  sort.  We  can  onwards — not  even  as  applied  to  the 
affirm,  on  the  assumption  of  the  evolu-  human  mind  as  studied  by  a  science 
tion  hypothesis,  that  consciousness  is  of  comparative  psychology  which 
always  in  some  way  connected  with  knows  its  limits  as  science.  I  suggest 
certain  nerve-changes  or  other  proto-  that  we  should  agree  to  accept  this  con- 
plasmic  happenings  and  that  ihest,  may  ception  just  as  far  as  it  can  possibly 
be  interpreted  in  terms  of  energy.  Its  be  carried  in  scientific  interpretation, 
existence,  so  far  as  an  interpretation  The  psychologist  tells  us  that  he  can 
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trace  an  orderly  sequence  among  states 
of  consciousness,  and  can  provisionally 
formulate  the  laws  of  mind.  He  as¬ 
sures  us  that  he  takes  these  sequences 
frankly  as  observed  facts,  comprises 
them  under  general  statements,  and  in¬ 
terprets  new  facts  In  terms  of  these 
statements.  Let  us,  then,  grant  that 
if  he  does  this  with  due  scientific  cau¬ 
tion  he  can  convince  us  that,  given  this 
or  that  configuration  of  the  field  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  under  assignable  conditions, 
this  or  that  movement  of  thought  fol¬ 
lows.  And  let  us  further  grant  that, 
from  the  evolutionary  standpoint,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  most  advanced  exponents, 
we  must  accept  fully,  freely  and  unre¬ 
servedly  the  doctrine  of  determinism. 

I  think  you  will  admit  that  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  scheme  I  have  thus  barely  and 
briefly  sketched  Is  sufllciently  thorough¬ 
going  to  satisfy  the  most  extreme  advo¬ 
cate  of  this  sweeping  and  all-embracing 
doctrine.  Unquestionably  It  goes  be¬ 
yond,  and  that  In  many  points,  what 
has  been  definitely  proved.  But  I  am 
ready  to  concede  that  it  does  not  go 
beyond  what  may  be  definitely  proved 
by  further  advances  in  scientific  inter¬ 
pretation.  Personally  I  believe  that  all 
this,  not  perhaps  exactly  in  this  form 
but  in  some  such  form,  may  hereafter 
be  proved.  Amd  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
confess  that  my  belief  in  the  evolution¬ 
ary  interpretation  outruns  the  existing 
limits  of  assured  certainty.  I  think 
that  any  thorough-going  evolutionist, 
who  is  honest,  must  make  a  similar 
confession.  But  if  in  this  matter  belief 
may  go  beyond  what  can  here  and  now 
be  proved,  why  not  in  other  matters 
also? 

Well,  then,  we  have  here  our  evolu¬ 
tionary  conception,  and  with  regard  to 
it  my  counsel  is:— Be  at  least  prepared 
to  accept  it  as  far  as  ever  it  can  be 
carried.  Don’t  say:— Just  here  or 
there  or  elsewhere  I  am  going  to  fill 
in  the  gaps  of  existing  knowledge,  based 
on  the  data  of  science,  with  direct  fiats 


of  the  Almighty.  For  what  If  next 
year,  or  many  years  hence,  some  of 
these  evolutionary  gaps  are  filled  in  by 
the  newly -won  proofs  of  science?  You 
will  have  to  confess  that  you  were 
mistaken.  And  though,  as  an  honest 
man,  you  will  own  that  you  were 
wrong,  there  will  be  great  rejoicing 
over  the  fact  that  on  these,  and  perhaps 
other,  points,  your  position  has  been 
carried  and  a  victory  for  materialism 
has  been  won.  Furthermore  be  quite 
ready  to  admit  that  It  is  open  to  anyone 
who  accepts  evolution  fully  and  com¬ 
pletely  to  say:— This  scientific  creed 
sufilces  for  me.  If  there  be  an  under¬ 
lying  Cause  of  the  whole  business,  it 
is  unknowable  to  science;  and  I  do  not 
trouble  my  bead  about  matters  which 
science  proclaims  to  be  thus  unknowa¬ 
ble.  To  bold  oneself  bound  by  such  a 
statute  of  limitations  is  a  perfectly 
logical  and  consistent  attitude.  It 
comes  to  this.  We  have  formulated 
anew  the  Riddle  of  the  Universe  in 
evolutionary  terms  and  we  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  or  attempt  to  answer  it  because 
it  cannot  be  answered  by  science.  But 
you  need  not  be  bound  by  such  a  self- 
denying  ordinance.  And  I  take  it  that 
you  are  one  of  those  who  cannot  help 
recurring  again  and  yet  again  to  the 
world-old  question:  What  is  behind  it 
all?  What  is  the  source  and  origin  of 
this  stately  progress  of  events  revealed 
to  human  experience  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  space  and  time? 

III. 

So  far,  I  have  suggested  that  you 
should  hold  yourself  ready  to  accept 
evolution  not  only  so  far  as  it  can  at 
the  present  time  be  proved,  but  even 
further,  reaching  out  beyond  estab¬ 
lished  certainties  In  an  attitude  of  be¬ 
lief.  I  have  now  to  pass  on  to  the 
more  diflScult  task  of  laying  bare  the 
foundations  of  a  metaphysical  hypothe¬ 
sis.  I  can  only  deal  with  the  meta- 
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physical  basis;  not  with  the  superstruc¬ 
ture  which  religion  has  built  upon  it. 
For  you  this  treatment  is  appropriate, 
since  your  letters  show  that  your  dif¬ 
ficulties  have  arisen  from  your  study 
of  science  and  philosophy.  To  others  I 
should,  perhaps,  appeal  rather  through 
their  sense  of  moral  and  historical 
values,  of  which  I  may  write  in  another 
letter.  For  them  metaphysics,  as  for¬ 
eign  to  their  modes  of  thought,  would 
only  be  a  source  of  additional  confu¬ 
sion.  They  need  the  appeal  to  the 
heart  rather  than  to  the  head.  Do 
not  be  impatient  with  their  attitude  of 
mind;  but  remember  how  varied  are 
the  motives  which  spur  the  human  will 
to  action. 

I  go  back  to  my  sealing-wax  which 
I  saw  on  my  writing-table  yesterday, 
which  I  found  there  when  I  entered 
my  room  an  hour  ago,  which  may  have 
been  seen  by  half-a-dozen  people  when 
I  was  engaged  elsewhere.  I  assume 
that  for  this  experience  of  mine,  and 
for  the  corresponding  experience  of 
other  folk,  there  is  a  Cause,  something 
which  makes  the  experience  possible, 
something  which  exists  and  abides  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  presence  of  any  hu¬ 
man  or  other  sentient  being.  It  is  a 
pure  assumption;  but  somehow  I  seem 
unable  to  get  along  without  it;  and  I 
find  that  most  of  my  fellow-mortals 
are  in  like  case.  Even  my  friends,  the 
men  of  science,  make  the  assumption; 
only  they  generally  insist  on  defining 
it  in  terms  of  the  experience  it  pro¬ 
duces,  forgetful  or  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  a  certain  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  whose 
works  you  have  read,  had  something 
rather  cogent  to  say  on  the  matter. 
The  gist  of  Berkeley’s  destructive  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  the  substance  of  matter, 
supposing  it  to  exist,  cannot  possibly 
resemble  any  of  those  forms  of  ex¬ 
perience  which  we  call  the  qualities  of 
material  objects.  And  there  is  no  gain¬ 
saying  this  argument.  It  is  true  that 
Bishop  Berkeley  regarded  the  underly¬ 


ing  substance  as  one  with  the  Divine 
Spirit;  but  at  the  present  stage  of  our 
enquiry,  whatever  it  may  lead  to  in 
the  sequel,  we  may  rest  content  with 
the  much  more  modest  assumption  of 
the  bare  existence  of  some  Cause. 

Let  us  start,  then,  with  this  assump¬ 
tion,  that  underlying  the  orderly  se¬ 
quence  of  phenomena  with  which  ex¬ 
perience  deals  there  is  something  which 
is  their  Source.  What  shall  we  call  this 
something?  Cause  will  do  as  well  as 
any  other  term.  Of  this  Cause  the 
whole  evolutionary  process  is  the  mani¬ 
festation  to  experience  in  time  and 
space.  Granting  this  assumption,  can 
we  say  anything  with  regard  to  its 
nature  and  attributes?  In  attempting 
to  give  an  answer  to  such  a  question 
we  must  remember  that  erperience  dis¬ 
closes  the  nature  of  the  manifestation 
and  that  this,  on  strictly  rationalistic 
grounds,  can  be  our  only  guide  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  underlying  Cause  which 
is  so  manifested.  And  the  net  result 
of  all  advance  in  scientific  interpre¬ 
tation  is  the  deepening  conviction  that, 
amidst  multifarious  diversities,  the 
system  of  Nature  as  disclosed  to  ex¬ 
perience  is  a  connected  system;  that 
the  observed  linkage  between  the 
varied  phenomena  is  such  as  to  give 
unity  to  the  whole;  that  Nature  is 
one  and  indivisible,  in  the  sense  that 
every  several  object  or  event  is  an 
integral  part  in  a  totality  which  would 
not  be  the  same  If  that  fact  were 
omitted.  If  then  the  Cause  of  which 
the  universe  Is  a  visible  and  tangible 
expression  is  the  source  of  a  manifes¬ 
tation  so  essentially  orderly,  so  Intrin¬ 
sically  determined,  so  completely  uni¬ 
fied,  it  must  have  the  attributes  of 
ordering,  and  determining  and  unify¬ 
ing.  If  we  grant  the  metaphysical  as¬ 
sumption  of  its  bare  existence,  this 
much  seems  necessarily  implied.  But 
these  terms  must  not,  at  the  outset,  at 
all  events,  be  accepted  in  any  anthropo¬ 
morphic  sense— certainly  not  in  the 
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sense  of  an  external  influence  playing 
down  upon  the  phenomena  as  a  man 
may  work  an  orrery.  Nay,  rather  the 
conception  of  a  determining  Cause  Is 
that  of  an  energizing  Influence  within 
the  phenomena,  that  of  which  the  ob¬ 
jects  and  their  mutual  attractions  and 
repulsions  are  the  visible  or  otherwise 
sensible  manifestations.  In  a  word 
the  Cause  must  be  conceived  as  im¬ 
manent  and  not  external.  It  is  the 
metaphysical  reality  underlying  the 
realities  of  experience.  And  the  present 
tense  alone  is  applicable.  The  mani¬ 
festations  occur  in  and  for  experience 
under  the  conditions  of  time  and  space. 
.4ny  given  expression  of  Force,  say,  for 
example,  any  particular  case  of  gravi- 
tative  attraction,  may  have  occurred  a 
hundred  years  ago  and  at  the  furthest 
limits  of  the  solar  system.  But  it  is  of 
the  particular  occurrence,  not  of  the 
existence  of  Force,  that  we  use  the 
past  tense.  In  the  language  of  meta¬ 
physics  Cause  is  regarded  sub  specie 
erternitatis.  Time  and  space  are  in  and 
for  experience,  not  for  that  which, 
timeless  and  omnipresent,  underlies  ex¬ 
perience. 

Now  I  must  ask  you  to  bear  with  me 
if  I  compare  and  contrast  this  meta¬ 
physical  conception  of  immanent 
Cause,  timeless  and  spaceless,  under¬ 
lying  the  whole  of  the  evolutionary 
process,  with  a  cruder  and  less  con¬ 
sistent  conception  which  has  been  and 
still  is  formulated  and  held.  Let  me 
contrast  it  with  that  of  an  external 
First  Cause,  which  set  the  spheres 
a-rolllng  along  their  appointed  grooves, 
and  stood  aside,  so  to  speak,  while  in¬ 
organic  evolution  ran  its  course;  which 
then  Intervened  to  fashion  protoplasm, 
and  again  stood  aside  till  this  new 
phase  of  evolutionary  progress  reached 
a  certain  stage,  only  to  Interfere  once 
more,  or  more  than  once,  to  Introduce 
new  elements  of  consciousness  and 
thought.  A  First  Cause!  Let  us  take 
this  in  the  form  which  Is  often  naively 


stated  and  humbly  accepted.  What 
does  it  come  to?  We  trace  a  chain  of 
scientific  causation,  in  terms  of  ante¬ 
cedence  and  sequence,  a  long,  loug  way 
back  in  time,  and  then,  when  we  have 
got  as  far  back  as  ever  we  can,  we 
posit  just  one  more  antecedent  as  a 
First  Cause.  But  this  antecedent  is  of 
a  different  nature  from  all  the  rest. 
They  are  configurations  described  in 
terms  of  matter  and  energy.  This  is 
no  such  configuration.  Throughout  the 
rest  of  the  chain,  wherever  scientific 
explanation  rules,  any  given  configura¬ 
tion  Is  not  only  the  cause  of  the  one 
that  succeeds  it  but  the  effect  of  that 
which  precedes  it.  But  this  is  not  true 
of  your  First  Cause.  And  then  here 
and  there  in  the  midst  of  the  chain 
of  events,  whenever  difficulties  of 
scientific  interpretation  arise,  you  in¬ 
troduce  Divine  interposition;  perhaps  to 
start  the  phenomena  of  life,  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  of  human  thought.  More¬ 
over,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  apart 
from  these  major  interferences,  there 
may  be  an  indefinite  number  of  minor 
interferences.  Will  not  the  rationalist 
say  that  this  seems  to  him  like  mend¬ 
ing  a  beggar’s  coat  with  patches  of 
goodwill?  May  he  not  urge  that  all 
this  occasionalism  of  metaphysical  in¬ 
fluence  appears  to  him  to  introduce 
elements  of  so  incalculable  a  nature  as 
to  make  the  whole  series  hopelessly  ir¬ 
rational?  If  once  you  grasp  his  point 
of  view,  can  you  feel  surprised  at  his 
rejection  of  this  First  Cause? 

But  there  Is  another  conception  of  the 
First  Cause;  not  that  of  an  Initial 
Force  at  the  back  of  time,  not  that  of 
occasional  force-impulses  now  and 
again,  but  rather  that  of  an  underlying 
omnipresent  Power  of  which  the  se¬ 
quences  of  science  are  manifestations 
in  time  and  space.  This,  I  beg  you  to 
note,  does  not  imply  the  denial  of  the 
existence  of  God,  nay,  rather  it  is  a 
protest  against  the  limitations  imposed 
on  the  exercise  of  His  power,  restrict- 
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ing  It  to  certain  specific  phenomena  on 
certain  specific  occasions.  Nowise  re¬ 
stricted  in  this  way,  the  underlying 
Power  is  manifested  here  and  now  in 
the  formation  of  a  snowflake,  or  the 
fall  of  a  wounded  sparrow,  as  it  was 
manifested  at  some  stage  of  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  process  in  the  terrestrial  origin 
of  protoplasm.  To  such  a  conception 
of  metaphysical  influence  the  man  of 
science,  though  he  may  of  course  ig¬ 
nore  it,  has  no  grounds  for  an  attitude 
of  antagonism.  If  a  concurrent  meta¬ 
physical  interpretation  in  no  way  in¬ 
terferes  with  his  own  scientific  inter¬ 
pretation,  it  is  mere  waste  of  energy  to 
turn  aside  from  his  proper  work  to  do 
needless  battle  with  a  friendly  ally. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  reached  the 
conception  of  underlying  Cause,  im¬ 
manent,  manifested  in  time  and  space. 
We  have  seen  that,  whether  the  reality 
of  the  existence  of  this  Cause  which 
lies  behind  the  enchained  sequences  of 
science  be  accepted  or  rejected,  it  can 
never  be  antagonistic  to,  it  can  only  be 
supplementary  to,  the  scientific  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  phenomena  which  are, 
tx  hj/pothesi,  its  manifestations.  And 
we  have  seen  that  if  the  sequence  of 
phenomena  forms  a  rational,  orderly, 
and  law-determined  system,  the  under¬ 
lying  Cause  is,  for  the  metaphysician, 
the  source  of  this  rationality  and  order, 
determining  that  which  for  science  is 
determined. 

I  must  now  direct  your  attention  to 
another  aspect  of  phenomenal  exis¬ 
tence,  that  which  is  manifested  as  con¬ 
sciousness  and  thought.  In  regarding 
as  phenomena  the  mental  products  with 
which  the  scientific  psychologist  deals, 
I  have  to  part  company  with  a  large 
section  of  those  who  seek  to  reach  a 
metaphysical  interpretation.  For  many 
strenuously  contend,  as  you  know,  that 
these  mental  products  are  themselves 
the  noumena— the  underlying  metaphys- 
sical  realities  of  which  phenomena  are 
objective  expressions  in  space  and  time. 


I  cannot  stay  here  to  argue  the  ques¬ 
tion,  nor  to  indicate  certain  reserva¬ 
tions  I  might  be  disposed  to  make,  it 
will  be  better  to  continue  the  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  lines  which  seem  to  me 
most  helpful.  Granting,  then,  that  con¬ 
sciousness  and  all  Its  cognitive  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  impressions,  percepts,  con¬ 
cepts  and  thought-systems  of  the 
psychologist,  are  manifestations  of  the 
underlying  Cause,  the  first  thing  to 
note  is  that  we  may  accept  mental 
evolution  fully,  freely  and  unreservedly. 
The  whole  course  of  this  evolution  may 
be  explained  scientifically  In  terms  of 
causal  sequence.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
can  now  be  fully  explained;  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  It  may  be  so  Interpreted,  at 
any  rate  so  far  as  cognition  is  con¬ 
cerned,  by  carrying  on  psychological 
research  to  its  ideal  limits.  Determin¬ 
ism  rules  here  as  It  rules  elsewhere. 
There  has  been  a  parallel  evolution  of 
the  brain-cortex  and  its  dependencies 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  thought 
which  accompanies  Its  functional  ac¬ 
tivity  on  the  other  hand. 

Let  us  grant  this  to  the  evolutionist 
—and  I  desire  to  grant  him  all  tliat  he 
can  logically  claim.  Let  us  grant  that 
the  scientific  psychologist,  working 
hand  in  band  with  the  physiologist, 
may  formulate  a  complete  scheme  of 
mental  evolution  in  terms  of  causal  an¬ 
tecedence  and  sequence.  With  this  he 
may  rest  content;  at  this  point  he  may 
elect  to  stop.  He  may  loyally  accept 
the  facts  disclosed  by  his  researches  as 
matters  of  experience,  he  may  deal 
with  observed  changes  in  thought-con¬ 
figuration  within  a  field  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  just  as  the  astronomer  deals  with 
changes  of  physical  configuration  In  the 
solar  system.  And  he  may  say:— This 
suffices  for  science  and  beyond  science 
I  do  not  go.  By  all  means  let  him  stop 
here  if  he  can  and  will.  But  he  must 
be  careful  not  to  exceed  these  limits. 
For  just  as  the  physicist  may  talk  of 
Force  as  the  cause  of  motion  and  be 
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unaware  that  he  is  dropping  into  meta¬ 
physics,  so  may  the  psychologist  talk  of 
Will  ns  the  cause  of  mental  sequence 
and  not  realize  that  this,  too,  is  a  bit 
of  metaphysical  interpolation  incom¬ 
mensurate  with  the  other  elements  of 
his  curve.  Will  of  this  kind  has  no 
place  in  scientific  psychology.  Of 
course  we  may  use  the  word  “will”  as 
a  convenient  term  by  which  to  express 
the  degree  of  mental  activity,  just  as  in 
physics  we  may  employ  the  word 
•force’’  as  a  convenient  term  under 
which  degree  of  attraction  and  so  forth 
may  be  mathematically  expressed.  But 
Will  as  the  underlying  Cause  of  any 
mental  sequence,  or  any  bodily  activity 
which  is  connected  with  such  sequence, 
is,  like  Force  in  the  interpretation  of 
changes  in  matter  and  energy,  a  meta¬ 
physical  and  not  a  scientific  conception. 
As  such  it  is  to  be  accepted,  if  it  be 
accepted  at  all. 

And  here  I  may  observe  that  firmly 
as  the  scientific  interpreter  of  mental 
phenomena  may  Insist  upon  the  close, 
intimate  and,  indeed,  vital  connection 
between  conscious  processes  and  physi¬ 
cal  changes  in  the  brain-centres,  he 
cannot  logically  regard  consciousness 
as  the  product  of  the  brain  in  the 
same  sense  as  bile  is  a  product  of  the 
liver.  Nor  can  he  say  that  physiologi¬ 
cal  changes  in  the  nervous  system  are 
the  scientific  cause  of  mental  states. 
So  far  as  we  have  any  opportunities 
for  judging,  the  brain  change  is  not 
the  antecedent  of  the  mental  process 
hut  its  strict  concomitant.  There  is 
probably  no  time-interval  between  the 
one  and  the  other.  It  may  be  said  that 
this  cannot  be  asserted  with  scientific 
confidence.  But  surely  we  can  assert 
that  even  if  there  be  a  time-interval 
the  antecedent  nerve-tissue  configura¬ 
tion  and  the  sequent  thought-configu¬ 
ration  belong  to  different  orders  of 
phenomenal  existence.  Hence,  from 
the  strictly  scientific  point  of  view,  the 
simplest  and  most  direct  statement  of 
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fact  is  that  of  what  is  termed  paraiiei- 
ism.  That  neural  and  mental  phe¬ 
nomena  run  a  parallel  course  so  that 
we  can  pursue  now  one  and  now  the 
other  line  of  raiis,  according  to  con 
venience  of  treatment,  is  the  nearest 
scientific  statement  of  the  facts  that 
we  can  at  present  make.  This  con¬ 
comitance,  as  it  is  also  called,  is  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  metaphysician,  who  sees 
in  it  much  that  is  helpful  in  bis  own 
special  field  of  inquiry.  He  assumes, 
as  the  metaphysical  basis  of  phenomenal 
parallelism,  the  identity  of  underlying 
Cause.  He  reaches  the  conception  of 
that  form  of  monism  according  to 
which  thought  is  the  subjective  inner 
aspect  of  the  energizing  operation  of 
that  self-same  Cause  of  which  the  func¬ 
tioning  cortex  of  the  brain  is  the  outer 
or  objective  aspect.  Alike  beneath  the 
objective  realities  of  nerve  changes,  as 
studied  by  the  physiologist,  and  the 
subjective  realities  of  parallel  states  of 
consciousness,  be  postulates  the  meta¬ 
physical  reality  of  a  determining  Cause, 
the  source  of  orderly  and  systematic 
evolution  in  both  the  phenomenal  fields. 

To  the  Cause  which  underlies,  unifies, 
and  determines  the  observed  phe¬ 
nomenal  sequences  in  the  sphere  of 
mind— to  that  which  makes  mental  de¬ 
velopment  an  orderly  and  rational 
process,  he  applies  the  term  Will. 
Will,  in  this  sense,  is,  as  I  have  before 
said,  a  frankly  and  avowedly  meta¬ 
physical  conception.  The  scientific 
psychologist  can  get  on  without  it,  so 
long  as  he  sticks  closely  to  statements 
of  psychological  facts  and  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  ask  why  the  facts  are  what 
they  are.  But  in  this  case  it  seems  pe¬ 
culiarly  difidcult  to  preserve  consistent¬ 
ly  the  strictly  scientific  attitude  and 
not  to  postulate  a  metaphysical  Ego 
underlying  and  unifying  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  sequences  which  are  grouped 
by  the  psychologist  under  the  head  of. 
the  empirical  ego.  Some  of  us  feel 
that  our  personality  Includes,  not  only 
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the  related  elements  of  our  thought 
and  experience,  but  also  a  relating 
power  which  energizes  and  synthesizes 
the  whole.  And,  for  many  of  us,  this 
metaphysical  aspect  of  personality  is 
its  most  essential  and  fundamental 
characteristic.  It  is  this,  rather  than 
the  relaied  experiences  which  it  unifies, 
that  gives  significance  to  our  concep¬ 
tion  of  personality.  But  even  if  this 
be  the  case,  by  all  means  let  us  frankly 
acknowledge,  that  it  i«  a  metaphysical 
and  not  a  scientific  conception.  No 
good  can  come  of  mixing  up  and  con¬ 
founding  the  metaphysical  conception 
of  an  underlying  Personality  with  the 
scientific  conception  of  personality  as  a 
given  related  series  of  mental  processes 
whose  continuity  is  to  be  explained 
through  the  phenomena  of  memory,  as¬ 
sociation  and  so  forth. 

You  probably  know  of  the  discussion 
to  which  Descartes’  celebrated  dictum, 
Cogito  ergo  sum,  has  given  rise.  Do 
not  fail  to  realize  that  it  is  a  metaphys¬ 
ical  postulate.  From  the  scientific 
point  of  view  it  suflJces  to  affirm  Ex- 
perentia  est.  The  est  here  refers  to  the 
reality  of  the  experience  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  observed  mental  sequence. 
But  both  the  cogito  and  the  sum  of 
Descartes’  basal  maxim  refer  to  the 
metaphysical  existence  of  that  which 
makes  thought  what  it  is;  of  that  which 
underlies  the  sequence  of  mental 
phenomena.  If  once  you  clearly  grasp 
the  distinction  you  will  see  that, 
throughout  the  long  discussion,  the  op¬ 
posing  parties  have  not  infrequently 
taken  their  stand  on  quite  different 
planes  of  interpretation. 

But  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  a 
metaphysical  basis  for  the  cogito,  my 
own  system  of  related  mental  se¬ 
quences  is  just  the  one  bit  of  experience 
in  all  the  world  where  the  nature  of 
the  underlying  Power  which  pervades 
the  universe  can  stand  revealed  if  it 
can  be  revealed  at  all.  The  same 
Cause  which  drives  the  planets  on  their 


course,  which  sweeps  the  storm  over 
land  and  sea,  which  silently  fashions 
the  frost  patterns  on  the  window-pane, 
which  gives  sensitiveness  to  the  amoeba 
and  intelligence  to  the  elephant,  works 
in  the  busy  brain  and  thought  of  man. 
And  here  alone,  in  the  underlying  depths 
of  his  own  personality,  does  he  obtain 
glimpses  of  its  nature.  He  himself  is 
a  manifestation  of  the  energizing 
Power;  it  is  working  in  the  midst  of 
him,  through  every  phase  of  his  ac¬ 
tivity,  it  is  closer  to  him  here  than  else¬ 
where;  and  here,  where  alone,  if  any¬ 
where,  it  stands  revealed.  It  is  revealed 
as  personal.  The  implication  is  ob¬ 
vious.  He  may  not,  indeed,  say  that 
the  Power  which  energizes  the  universe 
is  a  human  person  like  himself.  But 
may  he  not  say  that,  since  man  is  the 
highest  product  of  the  evolutionary 
process,  and  since,  in  man,  its  Cause 
must  be  conceived  as  personal,  the  in¬ 
dwelling  source  of  the  evolutionary 
process  as  a  whole  may  be  conceived 
in  terms  of  a  Personality  transcending 
the  limits  of  its  manifestation  in  man? 
May  be  not  urge  that  it  must  at  least 
be  Personal,  since  it  is  thus  revealed  iu 
that  one  and  only  expression  which 
gives  unity  to  his  thought  and  experi¬ 
ence?  If  you  should  urge  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  that  anything  of  the 
order  of  Personality  underlies  the 
manifestation  of  inorganic  phenomena 
I  must  again  ask:— What,  then,  is  the 
basis  of  all  our  knowledge  of  Inorganic 
phenomena?  And  to  this  I  must  again 
reply:— It  Is  the  objective  aspect  of  hu¬ 
man  experience  and  is  known  to  us  only 
as  part  and  parcel  of  that  experience. 
The  personality  which  underlies  the  .‘sub¬ 
jective  aspect  of  this  experience  is  one 
with  that  which  underlies  the  only 
other  aspect,  that  of  the  external  world, 
which  we  know. 

IV. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  the  conclu¬ 
sions  reached  in  my  last  letter  leave  on 
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your  mind  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction. 
Summarizing  the  main  results  of  our 
enquiry,  we  reached  the  conception  of 
a  Cause  of  phenomenal  existence,  im¬ 
manent,  timeless,  spaceless,  most  in¬ 
timately  revealed  In  human  personality, 
and  therein  one  with  the  eternal  omni¬ 
present  Spirit  In  the  first  place  you 
urge  that  this  pantheistic  conception  of 
the  universe  as  the  manifestation  of  an 
eternal  Spirit  so  abstract  and  metaphys¬ 
ical  may,  perhaps,  satisfy  some  few 
thinkers  here  and  there  but  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  appeal  to  the  average  heart 
of  mankind;  it  will  not  much  infiuence 
the  lives  and  actions  of  men.  But  you 
must  remember  that  all  we  have  at¬ 
tempted  so  far  is  to  seek  Just  such 
metaphysical  foundations.  Does  it  not, 
then,  come  to  this,  that  we  have  not 
found  that  for  which  we  have  not  yet 
attempted  to  seek?  In  the  second 
place  the  Identification  of  the  individual 
will  with  an  omnipresent  Cause,  pre¬ 
cludes,  you  say,  the  possibility  of  any 
relationship  between  the  one  and  the 
other.  In  the  third  place  you  feel  that 
this  immanent  and  omnipresent  unity 
ascribed  to  the  underlying  Cause  of 
all  things  and  all  men  seems  difilcult 
to  reconcile  with  the  ineradicable  belief 
that  your  neighbor  has  a  personality 
independent  of,  though  in  close  rela¬ 
tionship  with,  your  own. 

Now,  I  confessed  at  the  outset  that 
I  was  not  likely  to  be  able  to  resolve 
all  your  difficulties— I  am  doubtful 
whether  I  can  say  much  that  is  help¬ 
ful  here.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have 
found  an  adequate  solution  of  the  Rid¬ 
dle  of  the  Universe.  But  this  seems 
clear.  The  independence  you  speak  of 
is  relative,  not  absolute.  You  'would 
not  claim  that  you  are  absolutely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  your  neighbors,  since  you 
are  related  to  them  in  many  ways 
through  social  Intercourse.  Nor  would 
you  .seek  to  establish  for  your  in¬ 
dividual  will  an  absolute  independence 
of  God,  but  rather  an  independence 


that  implies  the  closest  relationship. 
No  doubt  this  is  puzzling;  this  inde¬ 
pendence  in  the  midst  of  dependence; 
this  apartness  from  and  yet  intimate 
connection  with  other  existences.  And 
yet  this  duality  in  unity  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  characteristics  of  our  ex¬ 
perience.  What  are  the  principles  by 
w’hlch  I  suggest  that  you  should  be 
guided  in  your  considerations?  First, 
that  experience  is  trustworthy  and  is  to 
be  fully  trusted  In  matters  of  fact  and 
interpretations  of  fact,  not  only  up  to 
the  limits  of  assured  certainty,  but 
even  beyond  these  limits,  in  the  attitude 
of  scientific  belief;  secondly,  that  meta¬ 
physics  affords,  for  those  who  grant 
its  initial  assumptions,  a  supplementary 
interpretation  which  must  not  be  an¬ 
tagonistic  to,  or  at  variance  with,  the 
conclusions  of  science;  and,  thirdly, 
that  the  supplementary  conceptions  of 
metaphysics  must  keep  in  the  closest 
possible  touch  with  that  experience  to 
which  they  seek  to  give  a  rational 
basis.  By  these  principles  we  must 
still  be  guided.  Now,  the  characteristic 
of  experience  to  which  I  must  now  re¬ 
vert  is  its  essential  indivisibility  and 
yet  its  two-fold  aspect  in  analysis. 
Psychology,  I  said  In  my  second  letter 
—psychology  as  science,  apart  from 
metaphysical  considerations,  states  dis¬ 
tinctly  that  object  and  subject  are  the 
products  of  the  analysis  of  experience 
(that  is  to  say,  they  are  distinguishable 
aspects  of  that  experience),  and  not 
that  experience  is  the  product  of  the 
interaction  of  independent  existences, 
the  objective  world  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  subject  or  person  that  ex¬ 
periences  on  the  other.  But  we  were 
faced  by  the  occasionalism  of  Individ¬ 
ual  experience,  and  by  the  fact  that 
your  experience  and  mine  and  that  of 
mankind  correspond  in  such  a  way  as 
to  render  a  system  of  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  possible;  hence  we  were  forced  to 
assume  the  existence  of  an  underlying 
Cause  •which  should  give  unity  and 
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continuity  to  social  experience.  From 
the  nature  of  our  scientific  knowledge 
it  seemed  that  if  we  granted  the  bare 
existence  of  such  a  Cause  it  must  have 
the  attributes  of  ordering  and  determin¬ 
ing  and  unifying.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether,  if  we  turn  to  that  part  of  our 
experience  which  deals  with  human  in¬ 
tercourse  any  further  attributes  can  be 
disclosed.  A  consideration  of  this  very 
real  phase  of  human  experience  may 
serve  in  some  degree  to  lessen  the  diffi¬ 
culties  you  raise. 

Your  letters  show  me  that  you  have 
followed  with  some  care  the  progress 
of  physical  science,  and  that  you  have 
not  neglected  the  study  of  psychology. 
I  do  not  know,  however,  how  far  you 
have  considered  the  problems  which 
arise  in  ethics.  This,  you  are  aware, 
is  what  is  termed  a  normative  science, 
that  is  to  say,  one  which  deals  with 
standards  of  right  and  wrong.  It  tries 
to  formulate  the  ideals  which  men 
frame  for  the  guidance  of  conduct. 
Each  one  of  us,  who  is  worth  his  salt, 
forms  some  conception  of  the  ideal  self 
he  would  fain  be  in.  act  and  deed,  and 
the  ideal  community  to  the  realization 
of  which  he  desires  to  contribute. 

Now  ethics  may  be  treated  from  a 
frankly  scientific  point  of  view.  We 
find  as  an  actual  fact  that  men  and 
women,  some  of  them  civilized  like 
ourselves,  some  of  them  with  very  dif¬ 
ferent  social  notions  from  ours,  do  form 
ideals  of  one  kind  or  another,  though 
we  may  often  think  them  very  wrong¬ 
headed.  These  ideals  may  be  classified, 
the  nature  of  their  sequence  may  be 
described,  and  generalizations  may  be 
reached  as  to  their  mode  of  develop¬ 
ment.  In  all  this  the  treatment  of 
ethics  is  proceeding  on  the  scientific 
lines  I  have  tried  to  indicate.  But  the 
question  arises;— Why  does  a  man  have 
ideals  at  all?  You  will,  perhaps,  be 
told  that  they  are  the  outcome  of  his 
character  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
life  and  upbringing.  No  doubt  they  are. 


I  am  not  denying  for  a  moment  that  in 
the  formation  of  every  ideal  there  is  a 
chain  of  antecedents  the  links  of  which 
we  might,  but  often  cannot,  unravel. 
I  am  not  denying  that  every  man’s 
character  and  personality  is  a  synthesis 
of  elements  the  stages  of  which  might 
be  traced  if  only  we  had  adequate 
knowledge.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  of 
this  synthesis  there  is  a  Cause  which, 
for  metaphysics,  is  the  Will  of  that 
individual.  And  then,  the  further 
question  arises:— Why,  having  such 
ideals,  does  a  man  act  on  them?  From 
the  strictly  scientific  point  of  view  the 
bare  fact  is  accepted.  The  act  is  the 
sequent  of  the  ideal  as  antecedent,  and 
there’s  an  end  of  the  matter.  But  is 
this  an  adequate  and  satisfactory  inter¬ 
pretation  of  human  conduct?  Can  we 
rule  out  purpose  and  end  and  the  desire 
for  their  attainment  as  causes  of  man’s 
endeavor?  I  for  one  think  not.  Con¬ 
duct  and  history  lose  their  meaning  if 
we  do.  But  remember  that  purpose 
and  desire  are  causes  in  the  metaphys¬ 
ical  and  not  in  the  scientific  sense. 
They  make  the  facts  what  they  are 
and  render  a  rational  interpretation  of 
human  existence  possible.  May  we 
not  say  that  the  realities  of  practical 
life  are  the  ends  for  which  men  strive? 

From  this  conception  it  follows  that, 
quite  apart  from  any  psychological 
discussion  of  the  genesis  of  ideals  as 
facts  of  consciousness,  the  relationships 
of  men  and  women  to  each  other  in 
practical  life  are  founded  on  a  doctrinr 
of  values  in  and  for  that  life.  Tlie 
whole  of  the  magnificent  drama  un¬ 
folded  by  the  history  of  human  en¬ 
deavor  implies  the  causal  interaction 
of  wills  and  personalities,  and  every  re¬ 
corded  deed  has  its  moral  value  inde¬ 
pendently  of  its  being  an  event  wliicli.  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  occurred  at  a  particu¬ 
lar  time  and  place.  In  this  drama  tlie 
actors  are  real  persons,  not  merely  pup¬ 
pets  galvanized  into  a  semblance  of 
activity  by  a  blind  determinism.  De- 
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terminlsm  there  is,  but  it  is  the  human 
will  which  determines.  And  this  phys¬ 
ical  world  in  which  we  live  is  the 
theatre  wherein  the  drama  of  purpose¬ 
ful  conduct  is  enacted.  Though  this, 
too,  is  a  manifestation  of  the  under¬ 
lying  Cause,  yet  those  other  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  eternal  Spirit,  in  the 
character  of  our  friends  and  those  of 
historical  persons  lie  closer  to  the  heart 
of  our  social  life.  And  here,  perhaps, 
we  rise  nearer  to  tlie  conception  of 
timeless  and  spaceless  existence  than 
iu  other  fields  of  thought.  Plato  and 
Aristotle  lived  among  their  fellow- 
couutrymen  of  ancient  Greece;  but  their 
philosophical  ideas  are  not  thus  limited 
iu  time  and  space.  Their  value  tran- 
sccmls  these  limitations.  Shakespeare 
and  Goethe  live  now  in  the  spirit  just 
in  so  far  as  the  worth  of  their  poetic 
Insight  is  recognized  and  their  thought 
is  incorporated  in  ours.  We  feel  that 
they  only  expressed,  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  their  age,  truths  which,  though 
till  tlien  unexpressed,  were  already  im¬ 
plied  in  the  conduct  of  men;  truths 
which  are,  no  matter  how  and  when 
they  may  find  their  appropriate  state¬ 
ment. 

In  them,  and  in  many  another  son  of 
man,  we  obtain  broken  and  partial 
glimpses  of  the  Spirit  from  whom  they 
emanate  and  of  whom  their  lives  and 
work  are  helpful  revelations;  incom¬ 
plete  revelations  it  is  true,  but  real  to 
us  just  in  so  far  as  their  thought  and 
Insight  have  value  for  our  guidance  in 
the  conduct  of  life,  just  in  so  far  as 
they  enable  us  to  realize  the  Divine 
purpose.  And  what  of  Christ?  Do 
you  feel  that  however  and  wherever 
elsewiiere  expressed,  some  abiding 
truths  of  great  value  for  your  guidance 
found  in  Him  their  highest  and  best 
expression?  Do  you  feel  that  He  who 
claimed  to  be  Son  of  God  and  Son  of 
Man,  the  spirit  of  whose  teaching  has 
permeated  Christendom,  with  all  its 
many  faults  and  fallings,  has,  through 


this  teaching,  helped  you  to  realize,  far 
more  intimately  than  any  amount  of 
metaphysical  disquisition,  the  existence 
of  an  immanent  Power  and  of  its  reve¬ 
lation  for  man  in  man?  I  do  not  know 
in  what  degree,  and  at  what  moral  and 
spiritual  price,  you  have  been  led  to 
assess  the  value  of  Christ  and  Ills 
teaching  in  relation  to  the  underlying 
Purpose  of  human  development.  But 
I  take  it  that  in  precise  proportion  to 
your  assessment  of  value,  from  infinity 
downwards,  will  be  the  nature  and 
character  of  your  belief  in  Him. 

There  is  one  more  point  of  view  that 
arises  in  connection  with  the  moral 
and  historical  outlook.  I  said  that  each 
one  of  us,  who  is  worth  his  salt,  frames 
a  conception  of  the  Ideal  self  he  would 
fain  be  in  act  and  deed,  and  of  the 
ideal  community  to  the  realization  of 
which  he  desires  to  contribute.  What 
is  this  community  thus  idealized?  Has 
it  any  existence  apart  from  the  constit¬ 
uent  men  and  women?  Perhaps  you 
will  say  that  it  is  a  generalized  con¬ 
ception  derived  from  the  net  results  of 
your  experience  of  particular  individ¬ 
uals.  Granted,  as  a  matter  of  psycho¬ 
logical  genesis.  But  do  you  not  feel 
that,  apart  from  the  scientific  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  genesis,  there  is  something 
lying  behind,  of  which  all  these  several 
men  and  women  are  the  expression? 
Speaking  for  myself  I  cannot  do  away 
with  the  conviction  "that  this  evolving 
humanity  has,  for  my  endeavors,  a 
value  in  a  sense  Independent  of  the 
constituent  folk.  And  I  can  only  ex¬ 
plain  it,  on  my  metaphysical  assump¬ 
tions,  by  regarding  human  life  as  the 
manifestation  of  an  underlying  Pur¬ 
pose  to  which  my  own  purposeful  acts 
are  related.  And  since  my  relations  to 
the  several  units  are  touched  through¬ 
out  with  moral  value,  so  also  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  my  will  to  that  which  underlies 
humanity  assumes  a  value  of  like 
order. 

We  thus  reach  the  conception  of  Pur- 
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pose  as  underlying  the  relationships 
of  human  life.  You  and  I  are  inde¬ 
pendent  but  connected  terms  within  a 
purposeful  scheme,  related  to  each 
other  and  to  the  Purpose  as  a  whole. 
But  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has  led  us 
to  acknowledge  the  unity  of  phenome¬ 
nal  existence;  hence  we  see  behind  the 
whole  process  of  evolution,  inorganic, 
organic,  and  super-organic  or  human, 
one  pervading  Purpose  and  conceive 
the  underlying  Spiritual  Cause  as 
throughout  purposeful. 

It  only  remains  to  add  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  paragraph  which,  I  fear,  must  be 
so  brief  as  to  contain  merely  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  further  development  of  the 
conception  of  purpose.  In  the  first 
place,  I  would  urge  that  science,  as 
such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  purpose. 
Such  a  teleological  explanation  is  for 
philosophy,  not  for  science.  In  the 
second  place,  that  which  lies  behind 
the  occasionalism  of  experience  is  now 
seen  to  be  the  underlying  Purpose. 
In  othCT  words,  there  is  a  self-existent 
scheme  or  plan,  of  which  experience  is 
the  limited  manifestation,  and  to  the 
understanding  of  which  science  steadily 
contributes.  In  the  third  place,  within 
experience,  as  cognitional,  these  are 
subjective  and  objective  aspects  both 
belonging  to  the  phenomenal  order, 
both  conditioned  in  time  and  space, 
both  susceptible  of  scientific  treatment. 
Thus  all  our  knowledge  is  phenomenal, 
but  the  thought  which  underlies  it  is 
that  of  which  knowledge  is  the  con¬ 
ditioned  expression.  The  actions  of 
men  are  likewise  conditioned,  but  the 
will  of  which  they  are  the  expression 
is  part  of  the  metaphysical  scheme  of 
purpose.  And  pleasure,  love,  desire, 
moral  and  intellectual  satisfaction  are 
causes  in  the  metaphysical  and  not  the 
scientific  sense.  They  are  not  merely 
the  antecedents  of  human  endeavor, 
but  their  raison  d’etre  within  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  which  they  contribute.  It  is 
this  close  intermingling  of  the  scientific 


and  metaphysical  elements  in  human 
life  which  makes  a  treatment  of 
psychology  difficult,  and  of  ethics  well- 
nigh  impossible,  on  strictly  scientific 
lines,  in  terms  of  observed  antecedence 
and  sequence  barely  accepted  as  mat¬ 
ters  of  fact;  and  it  is  the  realization  of 
this  which  forces  the  interpreter  of 
human  life  and  experience  as  a  whole 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  metaphysics  to 
supplement  the  incomplete  conceptions 
of  science. 

V. 

You  ask  me  to  w’rite  you  one  more 
letter  to  indicate  the  bearings  of  what 
I  have  before  written  on  the  questions 
of  immortality  and  of  free-will.  Knotty 
problems,  my  friend.  All  I  can  do  is  to 
draw  your  attention  to  certain  points 
of  view.  The  problem  of  immortality 
is  one  that  I  cannot  solve. 

Let  us  turn,  then,  to  a  point  of  view 
which  may  or  may  not  be  helpful  to 
you.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  conception  of  an  ina- 
manent  Cause  tnat,  though  manifested 
in  space  and  time,  it  is  Itself  spaceless 
and  timeless.  If,  then,  we  accept  the 
metaphysical  assumption  of  Will  as 
that  which  unifies  the  whole  of  our 
individual  experience  and  the  whole 
course  of  our  bodily  life;  if  we  regard 
the  organic  changes  from  infancy  to 
age  and  the  mental  development  from 
start  to  finish  as  expressions  in  space 
and  time  of  this  unifying  Cause,  as 
personal  Will,  then  we  are  bound  to 
confess  that  this  metaphysical  basis  of 
our  being  exists  sub  specie  wternitatis. 
This,  I  think,  is  the  direction  in  which 
our  abstract  conception  of  immortality 
must  develop  if  it  is  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  metaphysical  thought.  Just 
as  eternity  is  not  time  Indefinitely  pro¬ 
longed  before  and  after,  but  the  timeless 
is,  so  is  immortality  no  mere  Indefinite 
prolongation  of  the  time  sequences  of 
our  mortal  life.  We  are,  not  shall  be, 
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immortal.  This  body,  this  series  of 
mental  processes,  these  temporal  and 
spatial  manifestations  may  pass  away. 
But  that  eternal  essence  which  is  of 
the  spiritual  order  dwells  serenely  in  the 
now  which  is  for  ever.  This  view  may 
be  difficult  of  acceptance,  especially  to 
those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  meta¬ 
physical  thought  and  find  it  hard  to 
realize  its  fundamental  conceptions. 
The  man  of  science  may  laugh  it  to 
scorn,  or  may  quietly  ignore  it  as 
wholly  outside  the  range  of  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  nature.  But  It  is  nowise 
antagonistic  to  that  interpretation;  and 
true  or  false,  he  should  have  no  quarrel 
with  those  to  whom  it  may  appear 
helpful  as  a  supplement  to  science. 
And  do  we  not  practically  feel  that  cer¬ 
tain  acts,  as  expressions  of  character, 
have  a  value  Independent  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  circumstances  of  time  and 
place? 

Whether  such  a  view  suffices  to  meet 
certain  needs  and  cravings  of  plain 
practical  folk  is  quite  another  question: 
I  think  not;  but  you  want  a  metaphys¬ 
ical  basis.  We  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  conceptions  of  the  spiritual  life 
which  are  founded  not  on  science  but 
on  metaphysics  find  but  an  inadequate 
and  incomplete  embodiment  in  lan¬ 
guage  framed  chiefiy  to  record  and  con¬ 
dense  our  experience  as  conditioned  in 
time  and  space.  The  history  of  re¬ 
ligious  thought  shows  how  long  and 
difficult  has  been  the  task  of  giving 
to  such  conceptions  a  fitting  expression. 
We  are  often  forced  to  convey  in  terms 
of  temporal  experience  the  essential 
truths  concerning  that  which  underlies 
e.\perience.  And  some  of  us  hold  that 
it  is  better  that  they  be  thus  inade¬ 
quately  conveyed  and  of  necessity  im¬ 
perfectly  grasped,  than  not  conveyed  or 
grasped  at  all.  Better  the  conception 
of  a  future  life  beyond  the  grave,  as  a 
no  doubt  imperfect  and  limited  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  metaphysical  conception 
of  existence  suh  specie  wternitatis,  than 


our  crude  denial  of  any  form  of  spirit¬ 
ual  existence.  For,  in  accordance  with 
its  boasted  agnosticism,  science  has  no 
grounds  for  such  denial.  Its  vaunted 
ignorance  may  teach  It  to  ignore,  but 
should  restrain  it  from  denying. 

Returning,  however,  to  our  point  of 
view  that  we  are  immortal  as  emana¬ 
tions  from  the  eternal  Spirit,  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  us  (read 
carefully  your  fourth  Gospel),  have  I 
anything  further  that  is  helpful  to  sug¬ 
gest?  I  know  not.  This  I  know;  that, 
do  what  we  will,  for  most  of  us  the 
experiential  attitude  towards  immor¬ 
tality  as  in  some  way  future  is  not  like¬ 
ly  to  be  eradicated  by  a  touch  of  the 
metaphysician’s  wand.  Some  there  are, 
no  doubt,  who  assure  us  that  they 
neither  desire  nor  hope  for  any  such 
existence.  Others  there  are  who  rest 
content  with  an  attitude  of  hope  and 
trust.  Are  you  among  that  number? 
Do  you  feel  that  this  hope  has  value 
for  the  conduct  of  your  present  life? 
Then  I  should  say:— Stick  closely  to 
your  sense  of  value  just  as  long  as  it 
is  of  real  service  and  help.  And  for 
the  rest  trust,  if  you  may  not  believe, 
lu  a  word  so  act  that  if,  in  some  way 
that  we  do  not  understand,  that  which, 
with  our  limitations  of  conception,  we 
speak  of  as  the  future  life  should  be 
realized,  you  will  have  no  cause  to 
regret  your  action.  I  will  not  say  more 
lest  I  should  seem  to  fall  into  a 
moralizing  vein. 

As  to  the  freedom  of  the  Will,  a  few 
words  must  suffice.  It  is  a  well-worn 
topic— well-nigh  worn  threadbare. 
Science  stands  for  determinism  all 
along  the  line;  determinism  alike  in  the 
chain  of  objective  experience,  and  In 
the  subjective  aspect  of  that  experi¬ 
ence;  determinism  alike  in  the  physical 
world  and  in  the  world  of  mental  proc¬ 
ess.  For  science  there  is  not  and  can¬ 
not  be  such  a  thing  as  free-will.  The 
question,  then,  comes  to  this:— Is  there 
any  necessary  antagonism  between  the 
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determinism  of  science  and  the  free¬ 
will  of  metaphysics?  No  doubt  free¬ 
dom  and  determinism  are  often  re¬ 
garded  as  antithetical.  The  true  an¬ 
tithesis  of  freedom,  however,  is  not  de¬ 
terminism  but  external  constraint.  My 
Wiil  is  free  to  give  expression  to  my 
character  just  in  so  far  as  I  am  not 
thwarted  by  constraining  iutluences  as 
other  expressions  of  the  universal 
Cause.  Within  these  limits  1  am  free 
to  determine;  and  such  freedom  cannot 
be  antagonistic  to  determinism  which 
refers  to  that  which  is  determined. 
You  must  not  faii  to  note,  however, 
that  the  freedom  thus  ciaimed  by  the 
metaphysician  is  freedom  to  act  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  essential  nature  of 
the  underlying  Cause.  Of  tliis  essential 
nature  determinism  is  the  expression. 
Hence  metaphysicians  speak  of  free¬ 
dom  as  self-determinism. 

But  just  as  many  advanced  exponents 
of  science  steadfastly  oppose  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  metaphysical  links  in  the 
midst. of  a  causal  chain  of  determinate"' 
sequence  (to  account,  for  example,  for 
the  genesis  of  protoplasm  or  the  origin 
of  mind)  so,  too,  do  they  refuse  to  al¬ 
low  free-will  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
mental  phenomena  as  these  processes 
are  interpreted  by  the  scientific  psychol¬ 
ogist.  But  this  the  metaphysician  who 
assumes  the  attitude  I  have  indicated 
does  not  suggest.  He,  too,  has  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  occasional  interference.  For 
him  free-will  is  not  merely  Introduced 
now  and  again  to  help  a  lame  inter¬ 
pretation  over  a  stile.  It  underlies  the 
whole  course  of  mental  procedure,  and 
does  not  merely  pop  in,  at  times  of 
difliculty,  like  the  fairy  in  a  pantomime. 
It  is  the  metaphysical  source  of  that 
character  which  the  scientific  psycliol- 
ogist  must  take  into  consideration 
when  he  claims  that,  given  the  charac¬ 
ter  (hereditary  and  acquired)  and  the 
circumstances,  the  act  is  determined  by 
their  interaction.  The  metaphysician  is 
not  antagonistic  to  this  view;  he  merely 


supplements  it  by  urging  tliat  free-wib 
is  the  determining  influence  in  the 
character  as  thus  manifested.  And  the 
qualification  /"ree  is  Introduced  as  a 
protest  against  determination  in  the 
sense  of  external  constraint. 

You  may  at  first,  if  this  point  of  view 
is  at  all  new  to  you,  find  some  ditficulty 
iji  reconciling  such  determinism  as  is 
demanded  by  science  with  human  re¬ 
sponsibility.  But  the  difficulty  some  of 
us  feel  is  that  of  reconciling  responsi¬ 
bility  with  any  other  view.  On  wliat 
does  the  determinism  of  science  rest? 
Surely  on  observed  uniformity.  On 
what  does  it  rest  in  the  field  of  con¬ 
duct?  Surely  on  the  uniform  activity 
of  a  given  character.  Just  in  so  far 
as  my  character  forms  a  coherent  sys¬ 
tem,  just  in  so  far  as  my  freedom  lies 
in  the  absence  of  determination  6//  any¬ 
thing  outside  the  character  itself,  can 
you  liold  me,  that  is  my  character,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  acts.  Suppose  tliere 
is  no  such  uniformity,  suppose  that  in¬ 
coherence  takes  the  place  of  coherence, 
so  that  my  acts  to-day  are  no  manner 
of  guide  to  the  nature  of  my  acts  to¬ 
morrow;  will  you  not  say:— Poor  fellow, 
lie  is  mad,  we  cannot  hold  him  respon¬ 
sible  for  any  of  these  acts?  But  in  all 
this  you  must  notice  I  am  identifying 
myself  with  my  character.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  often  asked:— But  after  all  is  not 
a  man  free  to  determine  his  own 
character?  This’  question,  however, 
has  no  meaning  for  one  who  has  ac¬ 
cepted  for  good  and  all  the  doctrine  of 
immanence,  unless.  Indeed,  the  word 
character  is  used  merely  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  sense  of  that  which  Is  manifested, 
and  is  not  applied,  as  I  am  applying  it 
here,  to  the  metaphysical  ego,  that  free 
spirit  which  determines  tlie  outward 
expression  in  conduct. 

And  here  I  must  stop.  If  you  do  not 
catch  my  drift  of  thought  from 
these  few  w'ords  I  fear  that  further 
discussion,  unless  at  far  greater  length 
than  is  possible  here,  would  be  of  little 
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service.  There  are  other  questions  you 
raise  which  I  have  not  now  space  or 
time  to  enlarge  upon.  You  ask:  What 
is  evil?  In  return,  I  ask  you:  What  is 
dirt?  You  know  the  old  definition:— 
Dirt  is  good  matter  in  the  wrong  place. 
Apply  this  in  your  consideration  of  evil. 
Yon  ask:  How  are  sorrow  and  suffering 
to  be  accounted  for?  I  appeal  to  your 
sense  of  value,  and  ask  you  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
true  meaning  in  the  phrase  “made  per¬ 
fect  through  suffering,”  and  whether 
Christ  would  be  for  you,  what  I  trust 
He  still  is,  if  He  were  not  a  Man  of 
sorrows.  I  cannot  enter  further  into 
these  matters.  I  can  only  add  a  vale¬ 
dictory  word  or  two.  If  in  any  sense 
you  retain  a  belief  in  God,  remember 
that  He  reveals  Himself  to  different 
men  in  different  ways.  Do  not  be  im¬ 
patient  with  me  if  I  have  urged  points 
of  view  which  do  not  appeal  to  you. 

The  CoDtemporarj  Rerlew. 


Do  not  be  impatient  with  what  may 
seem  to  you  the  narrowness  of  certain 
religious  opinions.  Do  not  even  be  im¬ 
patient  with  Atheism.  I  have  met 
many  Atheists  whose  moral  life  has 
been  not  only  irreproachable,  but  noble. 
And  I  have  sometimes  thought  tirat 
perhaps,  after  all,  what  seemed  to  me 
their  limitation  of  view  wms  just  a 
means  of  concentrating  their  efforts  on 
right  living,  and,  therefore,  for  them, 
productive  of  good  and  not  bad  results. 
For  when  all  is  said  and  done,  right 
living  may  outweigh  many  a  crooked 
twist  of  thought.  This,  then,  is  my 
last  word  to  you.  Solve  if  you  can  the 
Riddle  of  the  Universe,  and  cherish 
your  religious  beliefs,  just  in  so  far 
as  they  do  not  confilct  with  other  be¬ 
liefs.  and.  above  all,  just  in  so  far  as 
they  appeal  to  your  sense  of  value  in 
the  conduct  of  life. 

C.  Lloyd  Morgan. 


THE  WAR  IN  THE  FAR  EAST.— II. 

THE  FORLORN-HOPE  AT  KINCHAU. 


Chefoo,  June  1904. 

Three  Japanese  Infantrymen  leaned 
with  their  backs  against  a  greasy  sea- 
rock,  which  raised  its  slimy  crest  four 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  The 
three  little  men  were  fortunate,  since 
they  were  able  to  rest  their  rlfies  on 
the  rock,  while  the  less  fortunate  of 
their  companions,  waist-deep  in  the 
water,  were  wearied  to  death  In  keep¬ 
ing  the  breeches  of  their  pieces  out  of 
the  brine.  The  three  seemed  entirely 
Indifferent  to  the  discomfort  of  their 
surroundings,  though  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  had  been  wading  in  the  mud-flats 
for  the  last  three  hours,  and  had  now 
halted  In  a  deep  pool  formed  in  a  sand 
depression.  They  were  engaged  in  a 
comparison  of  their  experiences  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  twelve  hours.  To  the 


Western  soldier  the  experiences  of  a 
lifetime  would  have  been  covered  in 
the  short  space  of  time  taken  by  the 
4th  Division  of  the  Imperial  Japanese 
army  to  carry  at  the  point  of  the  bayo¬ 
net  the  walled  town  of  Kinchau.  To 
the  Japanese  soldiers  It  was  but  a  de¬ 
lightful  Incident  in  the  service  which 
their  country  required  of  them.  Their 
theme  at  the  moment  was  the  bloody 
grips  they  had  been  engaged  in  during 
the  morning’s  street-fighting  in  Kin¬ 
chau.  Nor  was  It  Idle  boasting,  since 
the  stains  on  the  bayonet-catches  of 
their  rifles,  blackening  In  the  sun,  gave 
sickening  evidence  of  the  carnage  at 
which  they  had  assisted.  But  the  car¬ 
nage  behind  them  was  nothing  to  that 
which  they  were  to  engage  in  before 
the  sun  set.  At  the  moment  the  three 
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little  blue-coated  soldiers  appeared  to 
take  no  interest  in  the  lesser  holocaust 
which  was  even  yet  taking  place  in  the 
vicinity.  They  were  discussing  the 
past,  which  had  been  washed  more 
vividly  scarlet  than  the  present,  be¬ 
tween  the  mouthfuls  of  sodden  boiled 
rice  which  they  scooped  in  handfuls 
out  of  the  wicker  satchels  suspended 
to  their  belts.  Such  is  the  character 
of  the  Japanese  soldier. 

There  was  a  terrifying  rush  of  a  great 
projectile  above  their  heads.  A  hissing 
plunge,  a  half-subdued  report,  lashings 
of  blinding  sea-spray.  Tlie  thick  ranks 
of  the  company  fell  aside  like  driven 
skittles,  and  five  helpless  masses  of 
human  fiesh  bobbed  convulsively  in  the 
water,  which  in  patches  showed  yellow, 
brown,  and  red.  A  shriek  of  derisive 
laughter  from  the  spectators  who 
picked  themselves  whole  from  the 
mtUe  was  all  the  dirge  vouchsafed  to 
the  victims— more,  it  was  all  they 
would  have  desired.  Mahtsomahto,  the 
Nagasaki  recruit,  leaned  forward  from 
his  rock  and  picked  up  the  cap  of  one 
of  his  fallen  comrades.  He  fitted  it 
upon  his  own  head  to  replace  that  lost 
in  the  early  morning  struggle.  His 
action  appealed  to  the  simple  humor  of 
those  round  him;  they  clapped  him  on 
the  back  and  bubbled  with  mirth  in  the 
ecstasy  of  their  congratulations.  The 
mutilated  remains  fioated  clear,  and  the 
ranks  closed  up. 

Then  an  officer  came  wading  through 
the  sea.  He  shouted  an  order  to  the 
colonel  of  the  battalion.  Another  order 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  dov/n  the 
line  of  company  officers,  and  then  the 
three  little  infantry-men  had  to  stow 
their  rice-baskets  away  quickly  and 
take  their  rifies  from  the  rest  which 
the  slimy  rock  gave  them.  The  battal¬ 
ion  was  to  move.  Where  and  how  the 
men  in  the  ranks  did  not  know;  but 
as  the  water  descended  first  to  their 
knees  and  then  to  their  ankles,  they 
realized  that  they  were  moving  off  to 


the  left,  and  to  their  great  joy  the 
direction  was  taking  them  nearer  to 
the  Russian  position.  As  their  feet 
made  the  dry  shore  that  position  be¬ 
came  defined  to  them.  There  was  uo 
mistaking  it,  for  the  gunboats,  liaviug 
spent  the  whole  morning  dragging  for 
blockade-mines  in  the  bay,  had  now 
found  a  channel  by  which  they  could 
safely  take  advantage  of  their  light 
draught,  and,  having  anchored,  their 
shells  were  bursting  all  along  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  slope  which  frowned  in 
front  of  the  advancing  infantry;  also, 
far  away  to  the  left,  the  dark  shadow 
of  Mount  Sampson’s  slopes  was  emit¬ 
ting  countless  little  jets  of  flame.  They 
came  and  went  almost  with  mathe¬ 
matical  precision.  These  jets  were  the 
burning  charges  of  the  massed  Japan¬ 
ese  field-batteries.  They  were  adding 
to  the  Inferno  which  crowned  the 
ridges  where  the  Siberian  Rifies,  grim, 
dogged,  and  hungry,  lay  prostrate  be¬ 
hind  the  filled  gabions  waiting  for  the 
climax  which  they  knew  this  fierce 
cannonade  but  prefaced.  The  advanc¬ 
ing  infantry  could  trace  the  enemy’s 
position  from  the  bursting  of  the 
Japanese  shells,  as  minutely  as  if  they 
were  reading  a  chart.  They  could  see 
the  great  column  of  lurid  smoke  and 
flame  shoot  upwards  as  some  (i-inch 
projectile  struck  the  tip  of  the  para¬ 
pets,  and  as  the  smoke  from  these  ex¬ 
plosions  mushroomed  out  and  hung  as 
a  murky  pall  above  the  works,  the 
darker  patches  were  mottled  with  the 
white  smoke-discs  of  bursting  shrapnel. 
The  din  was  deafening,  for  underlying 
the  deeper  detonations  was  a  ceaseless 
crash  of  small-arms,  punctuated  with 
the  grinding  rattle  of  automatic  weap¬ 
ons. 

The  infantry  battalion  began  to  crawl 
upwards  as  its  direction  brought  it 
under  the  cover  of  the  ridge.  It  was 
now  crossing  ground  recently  held  by 
the  leading  battalion  of  the  4th  Divi¬ 
sion.  The  ranks  frequently  opened,  to 
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avoid  trampling  upon  the  trail  of  hu> 
innn  suffering  which  marked  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  Russian  shooting.  The  head 
of  the  4th  Division  had  been  massed 
60  thickly  behind  the  ridge  that,  at  a 
glance,  it  was  possible  to  tell  the  na¬ 
ture  of  each  projectile  that  had  caused 
the  ruin.  Here  an  8-inch  Obuchoff  had 
swept  a  dozen  valiant  little  bluecoats 
from  their  feet,  and  they  lay  a  mutilat¬ 
ed  mass;  here  automatic  and  mitrail¬ 
leuse  had  mown  down  a  file  of  men, 
and  they  lay  prostrate  or  sat  self-dress- 
lug  their  wounds  much  as  they  had 
fallen;  and  here  solitary  yellow  faces, 
turning  tawny  gray  in  death-tint,  told 
of  the  Berdan  pellet  through  the  brain. 
Some  few  with  lesser  hurts  than  the 
majority  raised  their  weakening  limbs 
to  cheer  their  comrades  on,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  tongue,  excepting  those 
for  ever  still,  too  parched  to  articulate 
‘•Daiizai!" 

“Banzai!  Banzai!  Banzai!"  shouted 
Mahtsomahto  and  bis  comrades  with 
him  as  they  leapt  from  side  to  side  to 
avoid  a  prostrate  form,  or,  little  reck- 
mg  of  the  pain  they  caused,  in  passing 
seized  and  shook  some  outstretched 
hand.  Who  shall  stop  such  soldiers! 
What  force  under  heaven  can  stay 
men  who  go  forth  to  battle  in  like 
spirit!  Look  at  the  battalion  as  it 
passes  beneath  you.  Look  at  the  mid¬ 
day  sun  glinting  on  the  points  of  the 
fixed  bayonets;  looked  at  the  dull  black 
stains  at  the  root  of  those  same  bayo¬ 
nets— who  shall  stop  them!  Walt,  in 
war  there  is  time  for  all  things! 

The  companies  deploy  and  lie  down 
on  the  uuexposed  slope  of  the  knoll— 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  knoll— and 
its  summit  is  swept  with  a  race  of 
nickel,  steel,  and  lead.  As  the  men 
look  back  they  see,  after  the  last  com¬ 
pany  has  deployed  and  is  flat  behind 
them,  that  they  themselves  have 
doubled  the  human  wreckage  on  the 
plain.  Like  the  desperate  players  that 
they  are,  they  have  doubled  the  stakes. 


The  play  is  high;  but  they  will  have  to 
play  higher  yet  before  the  game  is 
won— or  lost.  The  colouel  is  kneeling 
at  the  head  of  his  prostrate  battalion, 
a  dark  little  staff-ofiScer  kneels  at  his 
side.  The  whistle  summons  the  com¬ 
pany  commanders.  Upright  they  stride 
over  the  reclining  men.  What  the 
colouel  says  the  men  yet  do  not  know: 
the  majority  do  not  care;  they  are  ly¬ 
ing  on  their  backs  taking  in  the  won¬ 
derful  scene  behind  them.  In  front  of 
them  are  only  Russian  field-works, 
which  are  contemptible,  and  glorious 
death.  Behind  them  unfolds  the  pano¬ 
rama  of  their  beloved  country’s 
strength,  power,  and— what  perhaps 
does  not  appeal  so  much  to  them,— de¬ 
votion.  To  the  left  is  the  great  blue 
shallow  bay  in  which  until  recently 
they  were  standing.  The  middle  dis¬ 
tance  is  broken  by  five  gunboats,  whose 
war-dulled  hulls  sparkle  with  the  con¬ 
stant  flashes  from  the  guns.  The  dirty 
smoke  from  their  funnels,  driven  south¬ 
wards,  mingles  with  the  great  sombre 
pall  above  the  Russian  works,  so  that 
the  bright  sunlight  is  scarred  with  a 
band  of  sullen  black.  Half  a  dozen 
torpedo-boats  are  circling  in  the  road¬ 
stead,  worrying  spitefully,  like  terriers 
at  a  wolf  at  bay,  willing  to  strike,  yet 
conscious  of  the  power  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  enemy.  Well  may  they  be  cautious, 
for  the  surface  of  the  water  is  torn 
into  spits  of  foam,  as  projectiles  fall 
without  intermission  in  and  amongst 
the  ships.  But  it  is  on  land  that  the 
panorama  is  more  impressive.  Behind 
the  prostrate  troops,  from  their  very 
feet,  almost  as  far  as  eye  can  reach, 
the  narrow  tongue  of  land  is  packed 
with  masses  of  infantry.  The  sun  runs 
riot  upon  acres  of  bared  and  flashing 
bayonets,  right  away  as  far  as  the 
mud  walls  of  Kinchau,  which  those 
very  bayonets  had  won  that  morning. 
Men  and  horse,  fifty  thousand  men, 
massed  for  the  fleshing,  suffering  death 
at  random — a  target  impossible  to  miss 
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—until  the  moment  shall  arrive  for 
them  to  put  their  crude  patriotism  to 
the  final  test. 

The  company  officers  return  to  their 
commands,  and  the  word  passes  down 
the  line  that  the  battalion,  together 
with  the  sister  battaiion  lying  parallel 
with  them  on  the  left,  is  to  assault  the 
nearest  of  the  Russian  works.  “Open 
up  the  Russian  forts”  is  the  expres¬ 
sion  used,  and  a  suppressed  murmur  of 
“Banzai!”  dickers  down  the  ranks  as 
the  men  raise  themselves  on  to  tlielr 
knees. 

“Right  shoulder”  a  little.  It  is  use¬ 
less  to  make  men  climb  the  steeper 
portion  of  the  peak.  “Right  shoulder!” 
and  the  easier  path  over  the  saddle 
will  be  found.  One  minute,  and  the 
men  can  almost  feel  the  rush  of  air 
from  the  race  of  projectiles  passing  im¬ 
mediately  above  them;  the  next,  and 
through  the  gaps  torn  in  the  ranks  of 
the  company  in  front  of  them  they 
see  their  goal,  and  intuitively  make 
mental  measure  of  the  distance  to  be 
crossed.  Two  hundred  yards  to  the 
bottom  of  the  dip— here  the  scattered 
buildings  of  a  fishing  village— and  then 
four  hundred  yards  of  gentle  climb  to 
that  sky-line,  with  its  demarcation  of 
unceasing  flashes  and  its  dull  yellow- 
gray  curtain  of  clinging  picric  cloud. 
Above  the  thunder  of  battle — the  crash 
and  rattle  of  the  guns— the  grinding  of 
the  automatic  death-machines— and  the 
sickening  swish  of  metal  sweeping 
poor  human  frames  by  scores  before  it, 
—rises  the  full-throated  war-cry  of 
Japan— Banzai!—  “Live  a  thousand 
years!"  and  almost  before  the  men  have 
realized  that  they  are  facing  a  tornado, 
those  that  have  not  been  stricken  down 
have  reached  the  cover  of  the  village. 
But  what  a  trail  they  have  left  behind 
them:  the  rearmost  companies  have  to 
open  out  and  direct  to  right  and  left, 
for  the  slope  is  a  mosaic  of  prostrate 
uniforms.  The  crash  and  racket  on 
their  front  intensifies,  and  beneath  the 


rain  of  projectiles  the  meagre  walls  of 
the  village  crumble  and  subside,  a 
haze  of  sun-baked  mud-dust  rises  from 
the  subsiding  pile,  and,  clinging  in  the 
dead  air,  covers  somewhat  the  carnage 
in  its  midst.  A  pent-house  falls  and 
crushes  half  a  platoon  beneath  it.  A 
bevy  of  terror-stricken  women  and 
children,  bolted  by  flame,  shell,  and 
sights  of  death  from  their  hiding-places, 
dash  blindly  for  the  open— a  moment, 
and  they  too  swell  the  tale  of  massacre. 
The  full-throated  war-cry  of  Japan  is 
dead.  A  thin  wail  of  Banzai!  goes  up, 
an  officer  seizes  the  emblem  of  the 
rising  sun,  and,  bending  low  to  meet 
the  leaden  blizzard,  dashes  for  the 
slope.  Where  ten  minutes  ago  he  had 
had  a  company  to  follow  him,  he  now 
finds  ten  or  fifteen  men.  To  right  and 
left  little  knots  of  desperate  infantry¬ 
men  dash  out  into  the  fury  of  the  Idast 
—only  to  wither  before  it.  For  per¬ 
haps  ten  seconds  the  color  is  erect  and 
falters  onward.  Then  it  is  down. 
Mahtsomahto  is  at  his  captain’s  heel: 
he  seizes  the  loved  emblem  and  raises 
it  again.  He  turns  back  to  wave  it, 
and  is  swept  from  his  legs;  he  strug¬ 
gles  to  his  knees;  the  flag  is  upright 
again,  for  one  second  only,  and  then 
as  if  by  magic  the  firing  stops,  and  for 
one  second  the  Russians  jump  up  upon 
their  works,  and  wave  their  caps  and 
shout  the  shout' of  victory.  The  two 
Japanese  battalions  which  furnished 
the  forlorn-hope  had  ceased  to  exist. 
The  Russians  cheered,  and  then  the 
Japanese  supporting  artillery  reopened, 
and  the  struggle  returned  to  its  normal 
state.  The  forlorn-hope  had  failed— but 
what  did  that  matter:  were  there  not 
forty  thousand  as  good  infantry 
massed  behind  the  ridge,  prepared  to 
carry  on  the  desperate  work  whicli  the 
two  lost  battalions  had  begun? 

By  sunset  the  Japanese  had  carried 
this  work,  and  the  whole  line  of  Rus¬ 
sian  defences  went  with  it. 
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By  the  death  of  Watts  England  has  might  be  expected,  has  stirred  the  heart 
lost  not  only  her  greatest  painter,  but  of  the  nation  to  Its  depths,  and  during 
one  of  the  noblest  figures  of  the  age.  the  last  few  weeks  tributes  to  his 
As  an  artist  he  stands  foremost  among  praise  have  poured  In  from  the  most 
bis  peers.  During  the  past  century  unexpected  quarters,  and  universal 
there  may  have  been  masters  who  sur-  homage  has  been  paid  to  his  memory, 
passed  him  in  the  actual  handling  of  The  imposing  character  of  Watts’s 
paint,  who  knew  the  tricks  of  their  genius,  the  power  and  charm  of  his 
trade  better,  and  showed  greater  skill  personality,  made  itself  felt  at  an  early 
and  dexterity  in  the  practice  of  their  period  of  his  life.  From  his  boyhood 
craft.  But  in  conception.  In  style,  in  it  was  ever  the  same.  His  father,  a 
color,  in  the  expression  of  human  emo>  struggling  musician,  whose  portrait 
tion.  In  all  the  highest  qualities  of  art,  was  one  of  young  Watts’s  earliest  and 
be  is  quietly  supreme.  When  the  bulk  most  successful  attempts  In  this  line, 
of  his  life-work  is  brought  together,  as  and  who  died  when  his  son  was  six- 
it  was  eight  years  ago  at  the  New  teen,  always  declared  that  the  child 
Gallery,  we  see  for  ourselves  how  wide  would  grow  up  to  be  a  remarkable 
and  varied  was  the  range  of  his  crea-  man,  and  proudly  showed  his  sketches 
tive  powers,  how  assured  was  his  grasp  to  the  employers  whose  pianos  he 
of  the  great  principles  of  design,  and  tuned  to  earn  a  living.  When  at  fifteen 
bow  clear  his  insight  into  the  many  the  boy  entered  the  Academy  schools, 
sides  of  pictorial  art.  he  produced  the  same  effect  on  his 

Everything  about  Watts  was  on  the  companions.  There  are  artists  still 
same  grand  scale.  His  noble  presence,  living  who  remember  the  vivid  im- 
tlie  force  and  elevation  of  his  character,  pression  left  on  his  fellow  students  by 
the  splendor  of  his  generosity,  the  the  lad  during  the  few  weeks  that  he 
largeness  and  simplicity  of  his  concep-  bad  spent  among  them,  and  the  stories 
tions,  the  imposing  dimensions  and  that  were  still  told  of  his  genius  and 
monumental  grandeur  of  his  works,  the  enthusiasm.  When,  in  1842,  he  entered 
vast  amount  of  his  production,  the  the  competition  for  decorating  the 
long  roll  of  his  years— all  these  were  Houses  of  Parliament  with  frescoes, 
calculated  to  leave  a  profound  impres-  and  won  a  prize  of  £300  for  his  cartoon 
slon  upon  the  mind  of  his  contempo-  of  Caractacus,  there  was  a  general  feel- 
.rarles.  No  man  cared  so  little  for  ing  that  the  award  was  just,  and  that 
honors  and  rewards,  no  one  set  so  little  the  young  painter’s  exceptional  talents 
store  on  social  distinction  or  personal  deserved  recognition, 
fame.  But  although  he  led  a  secluded  Like  many  other  artists  of  genius, 
life  and  was  rarely  seen  outside  the  Watts  was  practically  self-taught, 
walls  of  his  home,  his  Influence  has  From  the  age  of  sixteen  he  never  had 
been  widely  and  powerfully  felt  by  the  a  single  lesson,  and  never  owned  a  six- 
men  and  women  of  his  generation.  No  pence  which  he  did  not  earn  himself, 
paiuter  of  modern  times  has  filled  so  The  Elgin  marbles,  he  always  declared, 
large  a  space  in  the  public  eye,  none  were  his  real  teachers,  the  models  from 
lias  been  so  much  honored  and  beloved  which  his  sense  of  form  and  style  was 
by  bis  countrymen.  His  death,  as  derived.  They  Inspired  him  with  that 
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intense  admiration  for  Greek  art  which 
was  one  of  the  most  lasting  passions  of 
his  life.  From  childhood  the  very 
name  of  Greece  thrilled  him  as  nothing 
else  could  do;  and  when  in  old  age  he 
visited  Athens  and  saw  the  very 
Nature,  steeped  in  celestial  blue,  which 
the  old  Greeks  had  peopled  in  their 
imagination  with  forms  of  gods  and 
heroes,  he  felt  that  one  of  the  most 
cherished  dreams  of  his  youth  was 
realized.  Long  before  this  he  had  given 
expression  to  the  same  thought  in  his 
painting  of  the  Genius  of  Greek 
Poetry,  that  image  of  a  strong-limbed 
youth  resting  on  the  shores  of  a  sunlit 
sea,  gazing  Intently  on  the  shadowy 
forms  that  float  through  the  golden  air. 
This  love  of  Greek  myths  became  the 
source  of  a  whole  series  of  paintings 
on  classical  themes  which  were  marked 
with  the  painter’s  finest  qualities  and 
contain  some  of  his  deepest  thought — 
the  exquisite  figure  of  Psyche  aban¬ 
doned  by  her  lover,  Orpheus  and  Eury- 
dice,  the  most  passionate  and  dramatic 
of  all  bis  works,  and  the  luminous 
visions  of  the  Goddesses  Three  on  Ida, 
or  Endymion  and  Diana,  of  which  the 
latest  version  now  hangs  in  the  New 
Gallery,  From  the  Greeks  Watts  ac¬ 
quired,  on  the  one  hand,  the  grandeur 
of  his  style  and  the  broad  and  sweeping 
lines  of  his  forms,  while  on  the  other 
be  learnt  that  deep  sense  of  the  beauty 
and  sacredness  of  life  and  that  serene 
contemplation  of  death  which  he 
strove  to  set  forth  in  his  great  alle¬ 
gories. 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  continuity  of  motive  and  as¬ 
piration  which  marked  this  great 
master’s  whole  life.  His  alms  never 
altered;  his  endeavor  scarcely  changed; 
the  very  subjects  which  attracted  him 
In  his  youth  were  those  upon  which  he 
was  engaged  until  the  last  day  of  his 
life.  The  first  picture  which  he  ever 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy— In 
1837,  the  year  of  Queen  Victoria’s  ac¬ 


cession— was  that  of  A  Wounded  Heron, 
It  was  a  forecast  of  that  sympathy 
with  suffering  creatures  that  marked 
bis  whole  career,  and  which  prompted 
him  in  his  last  years  to  paint  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  angel  weeping  over  the  tom 
plumage  of  bright-hued  birds  sacrificed 
to  the  uses  of  vanity  aad  worldliness, 
and  to  take  an  active  part  In  the  move¬ 
ment  for  the  suppression  of  this  cruel 
custom.  For  the  rest,  birds  always  had 
an  especial  attraction  for  him,  and,  on 
one  of  the  last  visits  that  I  paid  him, 
the  aged  painter  grew  eloquent  on  the 
close  connection  that  exists  between 
birds  and  human  beings.  Like  our¬ 
selves,  he  explained,  birds  are  travel¬ 
lers  and  architects;  they  are  endowed 
with  an  articulate  voice,  with  fulness 
of  life  and  rapidity  of  movement,  and 
are  given  wings  with  which  they  can 
soar  heavenwards!  So  they  become 
divine  teachers,  who  set  forth  the  true 
meaning  and  significance  of  life. 

Watts  always  looked  back  to  the  visit 
which  he  paid  to  Italy  after  winning 
the  prize  for  his  cartoon  In  1842.  as 
the  great  opportunity  of  his  life. 
Those  four  years  which  he  spent  in 
Lord  Holland’s  house  at  Florence  not 
only  enabled  him  to  become  familiar 
with  the  masterpieces  of  Italian  art, 
but  introduced  him  to  cultured  society, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  much  of  his 
future  achievement.  In  Lady  Hol¬ 
land’s  salon  be  made  friends  with  men 
'of  the  highest  intellectual  rank,  with 
political  celebrities  and  authors;  he  met 
Thiers  and  Guizot,  Panizzi  and  the 
Orleans  princes,  the  Princess  Lleven 
and  Lady  Dorothy  Nevlll,  Thackeray 
and  Dickens,  and  painted  portraits  of 
the  leading  statesmen  and  fairest  wom¬ 
en  of  the  day.  He  studied  the  works 
of  Titian  and  Veronese,  caught  the 
secrets  of  Venetian  color,  and  formed 
his  technique  on  their  pattern.  In 
Venice  Itself  he  never  spent  but  a  sin¬ 
gle  week,  but  the  picture  which  most 
impressed  him  there  was  Tintoretto’s 
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Crucifixion-  Giorgione’s  paintings 
chariiied  him  by  their  exquisite  grace 
and  melody;  in  this  short-lived  master 
he  recognized  a  true  Greek  who  came 
nearer  to  the  ideals  of  Phidias  than 
any  other  Italian  painter.  On  the  other 
baud,  Raphael  Interested  him  deeply 
as  the  interpreter  of  classical  antiquity 
to  the  Renaissance,  the  designer  of 
frescoes  on  a  monumental  scale,  al¬ 
though  he  sighed  over  the  burden  of 
work  which  brought  the  Urblno  mas¬ 
ter's  life  to  an  untimely  end,  and  the 
quantity  of  bad  painting  which  was 
allowed  to  pass  under  his  name.  Once 
in  Rome,  he  could  look  at  nothing 
but  Michelangelo,  the  painter  of  all 
others  with  whom  he  had  the  most  in 
common,  and  whose  works  he  was 
never  tired  of  studying.  But  while  the 
young  English  artist  studied  the  great 
Italians  attentively,  he  never  copied 
their  works.  He  was  already  busy 
with  conceptions  of  his  own,  and  while 
he  stayed  at  Villa  Careggl  with  Lord 
Holland  he  painted  a  second  cartoon, 
Alfred's  Naval  Victory  over  the  Danes, 
which  this  time  won  a  prize  of  £500 
from  the  Government.  Fired  with  this 
success,  Watts  came  back  to  England, 
full  of  noble  dreams,  and  eager  to 
proclaim  the  great  thoughts  that  were 
burning  in  his  soul.  Already  he  had 
been  painfully  struck  by  the  degenerate 
state  of  art  in  England,  and  had  real¬ 
ized  that  the  conditions  of  modern  life 
were  distinctly  unfavorable  to  the 
growth  of  its  nobler  forms.  Painting 
was  looked  upon  as  a  luxury  for  the 
wealthy,  a  pastime  for  an  idle  hour, 
which  had  no  object  but  to  please  the 
eye  and  amuse  the  mind.  To  raise  the 
tone  of  art  in  England  and  make  it  more 
worthy  of  the  nation  became  the  aim 
of  his  life.  “I  paint,”  he  often  told 
us,  “first  of  all  because  I  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say.”  And  since  the  gift  of 
words,  he  always  maintained,  had  been 
denied  him,  he  sought  to  deliver  his 
message  to  the  world  through  the 


medium  of  painting,  which  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  had  an  office  and  mission  of  its 
own.  “My  intention,”  he  once  wrote, 
“has  not  been  so  much  to  paint  pic¬ 
tures  that  will  charm  the  eye  as  to 
suggest  great  thoughts  that  will  appeal 
to  the  imagination  and  the  heart,  and 
kindle  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in 
humanity.”  And  in  another  letter  of 
1895  I  find  the  following  passage, 
which  clearly  sets  forth  the  writer’s 
belief  in  the  high  mission  of  art: 

My  work  is  a  protest  against  the 
modem  opinion  that  Art  should  have 
nothing  to  say  intellectually.  I  think 
it  might  say  a  great  deal.  I  even  think 
that  in  the  future,  in  stronger  hands 
than  mine,  as  great  poetry  itself,  it 
may  speak  with  the  solemn  and  majes¬ 
tic  ring  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets 
who  spoke  to  the  Jews,  demanding 
noble  aspirations,  condemning  in  the 
most  trenchant  manner  prevalent  vices, 
and  warning,  in  deep  tones,  against 
lapses  from  morals  and  duties.  There 
is  something  more,  I  believe,  to  be 
done  than  has  yet  been  done  in  the 
past.  Perhaps  echoes  of  this  spirit 
may  be  found  in  Wordsworth,  Ruskin, 
and  Carlyle,  more  than  in  any  other 
writers. 

This  we  feel  is  exactly  what  Watts 
himself  tried  to  do  in  his  own  art,  in 
which  the  great  spiritual  truths  of 
teachers  such  as  Carlyle,  Ruskin, 
Tennyson  and  Browning  are  refiected 
and  embodied.  We  are  not  now  in¬ 
quiring  bow  far  he  succeeded  in  his 
endeavor,  or  whether  it  was  possible 
to  give  utterance  to  bis  ideas  without 
doing  violence  to  his  art.  All  we  are 
concerned  to  show  is  the  object  of  his 
endeavor  and  the  lines  on  which  he 
worked  as  laid  down  by  himself.  Art 
he  felt  convinced,  was  a  divine  voice, 
uttering  through  all  time  its  message 
to  mankind,  occupied  with  spiritual 
truths  and  the  destiny  of  the  human 
soul,  the  handmaid  of  Religion  and  of 
the  State,  in  Charles  Lamb’s  words, 
“human  in  its  Instinct,  imaginative  in 
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Its  range,  and  infinite  in  its  signifi¬ 
cance.” 

The  revival  of  mural  painting  and  the 
decoration  of  blank  walls  as  the  best 
means  of  educating  the  public  taste, 
was  at  this  time  the  great  object  of 
bis  ambition.  With  this  intention  be 
painted  his  fresco  of  The  School  of 
Legislators  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Hall,  and 
offered  to  decorate  the  railway  station 
at  Euston,  with  paintings  on  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  human  race,  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense,  an  offer,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  was  declined  by  the  Directors. 
It  is  less  generally  known  that  at  one 
time,  in  Dean  Milman’s  days.  Watts 
designed  a  complete  scheme  for  the 
decoration  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s. 
The  vault  of  heaven,  with  the  planets, 
stars,  and  signs  of  the  zodiac,  was  to 
be  figured  above,  while  the  companies 
of  prophets,  apostles  and  martyrs 
were  to  appear  in  circles  below.  The 
conception  was  a  grand  one,  but  the 
scheme  was  never  carried  out,  much 
to  the  artist’s  disappointment.  An¬ 
other  of  his  favorite  dreams  was  that 
of  a  temple  or  House  of  Life,  adorned 
w’ith  a  series  of  symbolical  frescoes  of 
the  mysteries  of  life  and  death,  “a  Sis- 
tine  Chapel,”  he  used  to  say,  which 
should  contain  all  bis  great  visions. 
But  the  opportunity  was  denied  him, 
and  a  chance,  such  as  seldom  comes 
twice  in  a  nation’s  history,  was  thrown 
away.  The  country  was  indifferent,  his 
best  friends  were  unsympathetic  and 
incredulous;  even  Ruskin,  who  after¬ 
wards  paid  Watts  a  splendid  tribute 
as  the  painter  of  mythical  subjects, 
shook  his  head  at  the  idea  of  allegori¬ 
cal  designs,  and  advised  him  to  stick 
to  portraits.  Nothing  but  the  strength 
of  a  great  purpose  could,  as  he  often 
said,  have  borne  him  through  these 
long  years  of  loneliness  and  misconcep¬ 
tion.  But  he  was  content  to  bide  his 
time,  and  although  he  painted  a  few 
more  frescoes  and  pictures  for  private 
patrons,  and  designed  cartoons  which 


remained  in  bis  own  possession  during 
many  years,  he  never  exhibited  any¬ 
thing  but  portraits.  His  activity  in 
this  direction  and  the  extraordinary 
success  which  attended  his  efforts  are 
known  to  all.  He  was  compelled  to 
paint  portraits  in  the  first  place  to  gain 
a  living,  but  Independently  of  clrcuni- 
stances  he  always  declared  that  por¬ 
traiture  was  the  best  discipline  for  an 
imaginative  painter,  since  by  this 
means  he  was  forced  to  avoid  manner¬ 
isms  and  keep  close  to  Nature.  But 
although  his  rare  merits  as  a  portrait- 
painter  were  evident  to  all.  Watts  re¬ 
ceived  little  encouragement  from  the 
official  heads  of  painting  in  England, 
and  he  was  not  elected  an  Associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy  until  the  year 
1867,  when  he  was  fifty. 

Through  all  failures  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  he  never  swerved  from  his  high 
purpose,  and  with  all  his  sympathy 
for  the  work  of  others,  never  allowed 
his  own  aims  and  practice  to  be  altered 
by  their  influence.  He  was  closely 
connected  with  the  leaders  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  movement,  and  lived  on  in¬ 
timate  terms  with  Rossetti  and  Millais, 
whose  portraits  he  painted  at  this 
period;  but,  deeply  as  he  admired  tiieir 
earnestness  and  sincerity,  he  never 
joined  the  brotherhood.  His  knowl¬ 
edge  of  great  Renaissance  art  was  too 
wide  for  him  to  accept  the  narrow 
limits  of  their  creed,  and  his  own  in¬ 
dividuality  was  strong  enough  to  re¬ 
sist  even  the  magic  of  Rossetti’s  spell. 
Ruskin  again  inspired  him  with  pro¬ 
found  admiration,  and  he  always  re¬ 
gretted  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
paint  the  great  writer’s  portrait  for 
his  series  of  celebrated  Englishmen. 
But  of  all  the  brilliant  group  who 
gathered  round  Rossetti  in  the  fifties 
and  sixties,  Burne-Jones  was  the  one 
whom  he  loved  the  best,  and  whose 
genius  he  admired  the  most.  The 
painter  of  the  Dags  of  Creation  re¬ 
mained  his  intimate  friend  to  the  last, 
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nucl  Watts  always  declared  him  to  be 
the  greatest  of  liviug  masters,  much  as 
he  lamented  his  friend’s  dislike  of  the 
modern  world,  and  constant  habit  of 
seeking  inspiration  in  the  past.  Watts, 
on  his  own  part,  always  remained 
himself,  and  was  essentially  a  man  of 
his  times.  He  did  not  turn  away  with 
a  shudder  from  the  present,  or  look 
hack  with  wistful  yearning  on  the 
Middle  Ages  or  the  early  Renaissance. 
Whether  he  painted  allegories  or  Greek 
niytlis,  whether  his  theme  was  classical 
or  Biblical,  suggested  by  Arthurian 
romance  or  drawn  from  Boiardo  and 
Dante,  the  sentiment  embodied  in  his 
works  was  essentially  modern  in 
character.  He  was  thoroughly  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  age  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed,  and  the  ideas  which  he  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  art  were  those  of  the 
present  day.  This  is  nowhere  more 
evident  than  in  the  great  series  of 
allegories  on  Life  and  Death  which  he 
painted  during  the  last  thirty  years  of 
tlie  nineteenth  century,  and  presented 
to  the  nation  when  the  National  Gal¬ 
lery  of  British  Art  was  opened  in  the 
year  of  Queen  Victoria’s  Diamond 
Jubilee.  These  noble  pictures,  so 
monumental  in  their  form,  so  profound 
in  their  symbolism,  are  instinct  with 
the  doubt  and  sadness,  the  anxious 
questionings  and  complex  meanings  of 
modern  thought.  He  has  shown  us 
Love,  strong  in  his  immortal  youth, 
guiding  the  frail,  clinging  form  of  Life 
up  the  rocky  paths  which  lead  to  the 
celestial  heights;  and  Faith,  loosing  the 
sword  from  her  side  and  bathing  her 
blood-stained  feet  in  the  waters  of 
Truth  as  she  looks  up  in  the  face  of 
the  great  Father— an  image  of  the 
large-hearted  toleration  which  can  see 
good  in  opposite  creeds  and  beliefs. 
He  has  painted  Hope  seated  blind¬ 
fold  on  the  globe.  In  the  dim  twilight 
of  the  world,  seeking  to  draw  music 
out  of  the  last  remaining  string,  and 
bending  down  over  her  lute  to  catch 
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the  faint  sound  of  the  melody  for 
which  she  yearns.  And  in  his  different 
representations  of  Death  he  has  given 
us  the  finest  conception  of  the  un¬ 
known  reverse  of  life  ever  set  forth 
in  pictorial  art.  We  see  her  as  the 
fair,  pale  woman  throned  by  the  side 
of  Time,  the  strong  destroyer,  consoling 
and  reverent,  yet  touched  by  inevitable 
sorrow,  looking  down  on  the  fiowers 
that  are  gathered  in  her  lap.  We  see 
her  as  the  pitying  Angel  folding  the 
child  in  an  embrace  tenderer  than  that 
of  any  mother;  and  as  the  blessed 
Messenger  who  lays  his  hand  gently 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  tired  sufferer 
and  bids  him  come.  Again,  in  his  most 
famous  picture.  Death  appears  as  the 
solemn,  white-robed  form,  with  bowed 
head  and  veiled  face,  advancing  with 
resistless  might  into  the  house  of  life, 
while  Love  struggles  vainly  to  bar  the 
way.  When  this  picture  was  first  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  opening  of  the  Grosveiior 
Gallery  in  1877,  it  took  the  world  by 
storm,  and  the  nation  at  length  realized 
that  Watts  was  something  more  than 
a  successful  portrait-painter.  A  dis¬ 
tinguished  French  writer,  M.  de  la 
Sizeranne,  confessed  that  the  works  of 
this  English  master  had  first  made  him 
believe  in  symbolic  painting;  and  even 
the  modern  school  of  critics  and  artists 
who  resent  the  intrusion  of  ideas  in 
art  recognized  the  high  qualities  of 
Watts’s  work,  and  owned  that,  in  spite 
of  his  mistaken  aims,  he  was  a  great 
painter. 

But  as  years  of  neglect  and  isolation 
liad  failed  to  embitter  the  sweetness 
of  his  nature,  so  this  long-delayed 
recognition  could  not  change  his 
character.  In  the  hour  of  triumph, 
when  the  world  was  at  his  feet  and  the 
greatest  and  proudest  of  mankind  were 
eager  and  ready  to  do  him  homage. 
Watts  remained,  what  he  had  always 
been,  the  simplest  and  most  humble  of 
men.  Nothing,  indeed,  was  more  re¬ 
markable  about  our  great  master  than 
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the  personal  humility  and  self-efface¬ 
ment  which  formed  so  striking  a  con¬ 
trast  to  the  loftiness  of  his  aims  and 
the  passionate  strength  of  his  convic¬ 
tions. 

Of  course  [he  wrote  to  me  in  1895]  it 
will  give  me  great  pleasure  If  you  will 
write  a  monograph  on  the  objects  of  my 
art,  because  from  the  number  of 
letters  which  I  receive  from  people 
whose  opinion  I  have  a  right  to  value 
highly,  and  from  perfect  strangers 
whom  I  never  saw  or  shall  see,  I  am 
encouraged  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
worth  expending  time  upon  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  my  intention  evident. 
But  I  should  not  like  praise  for  pic¬ 
torial  achievement  that  Time  may  not 
endorse.  I  wish,  as  I  told  you,  to  have 
some  description  of  the  pictures  which 
I  have  painted  with  the  view  of  leav¬ 
ing  them  to  the  nation,  as  all  the 
friends  who  were  personally  acquainted 
with  my  intention  and  with  the  works 
already  completed  are  dead,  but  I  do 
not  wish  to  have  my  insignificant  self 
thrust  forward.  .  .  .  Only  two 

things  I  am  anxious  about— one,  that 
no  comparisons  should  be  instituted  be¬ 
tween  what  I  try  to  do,  and  what 
other  artists  achieve — those  who  care 
for  the  direction  of  my  efforts  must  not 
lay  claim  to  any  great  artistic  success 
on  my  part;  the  other,  that  no  accusa¬ 
tion  of  neglect  or  injustice  should  be 
made  against  any  of  my  fellow  coun¬ 
trymen. 

Closely  akin  to  this  natural  diflldence 
and  humility  was  the  sympathy  and 
Interest  which  he  felt  in  the  works  of 
other  painters.  There  was  no  trace  of 
egotism  about  him.  He  recognized  the 
great  qualities  in  the  work  of  artists 
whose  alms  and  practice  were  wholly 
unlike  his  own.  I  have  heard  him 
speak  with  the  warmest  admiration  of 
Leighton’s  draughtsmanship,  or  Mil- 
lias’s  power  of  handling  paint,  and 
praise  Whistler’s  Mother  and  Carlyle, 
or  Mr.  Sargent’s  portraits  in  the  high¬ 
est  terms.  The  same  generous  sym¬ 
pathy  was  extended  to  the  most  ob¬ 
scure  and  unknown  artists  whose  work 


he  thought  worthy  of  praise.  Some¬ 
times,  indeed,  in  the  warmth  of  his 
heart  the  veteran  master  was  so  lavish 
of  his  commendation  that  one  felt  in- 
dined  to  suspect  him  of  a  lack  of 
critical  faculty.  But  if  this  was  really 
a  fault  in  him,  it  was  a  blessed  one; 
and  who  can  doubt  that  his  generous 
praise  fell  like  the  dew  of  heaven  on 
many  a  dry  and  barren  place? 

At  least  the  sincerity  of  his  praise 
was  proved  by  the  generosity  of  his 
acts.  No  one  ever  gave  more  widely 
and  liberally,  with  such  free  and  royal 
splendor.  If  a  scheme  was  set  on  foot 
for  presenting  a  picture  to  the  National 
Gallery  by  some  painter  whose  merit 
had  been  hitherto  scantily  recognized, 
Watts  was  the  first  to  head  the  list 
with  a  liberal  subscription;  If  a  promis¬ 
ing  child  seemed  to  him  deserving  of 
better  training  than  his  parents  could 
afford,  or  a  struggling  artist  had  left 
his  widow  and  family  in  distress, 
Watts  was  sure  to  hold  out  a  helping 
hand.  His  daily  actions  were  a  living 
illustration  of  his  belief  in  the  old 
German  motto  which  the  Queen  of 
Roumania,  Carmen  Sylva,  suggested  to 
him  as  the  text  of  one  of  his  most 
touching  pictures:  “What  I  spent.  I 
had;  what  I  saved,  I  lost;  what  I  gave. 
I  have.’’  “Our  little  life,’’  he  wrote 
once,  “is  poor  Indeed  if  bounded  by  our 
own  personal  wants  and  fancied  re¬ 
quirements.’’  Among  countless  in¬ 
stances  of  his  generosity  I  will  only 
name  one,  which  he  often  recalled  be¬ 
cause  of  its  connection  with  his  pic¬ 
ture  Love  and  Life,  a  work  which  he 
considered  his  most  Important  message 
to  the  world.  A  poor  artist’s  wife, 
whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  came 
to  his  studio  in  sore  distress  one  day 
and  begged  for  a  loan  of  a  few  pounds 
to  enable  her  to  join  her  husband,  who 
lay  dangerously  ill  In  New  York. 
Watts  gave  her  all,  and  more  than  all, 
she  asked,  and  she  left  him  with  tears 
of  gratitude  in  her  eyes,  promising  to 
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come  and  see  him  on  her  return.  Two 
years  afterwards  she  appeared  ac¬ 
companied  by  her  husband,  who  was 
restored  to  heaith  and  had  found  work 
iu  America,  and  repaid  the  money 
which  Watts  had  lent  her.  When  the 
painter  asked,  what  had  led  her  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  a  total  stranger  like  bimseif,  she 
replied,  “The  sight  of  your  picture. 
Love  (iiid  Life."  She  feit  that  the  man 
who  had  painted  that  picture  must 
have  a  heart  overflowing  with  love  and 
pity  for  sorrowing  humanity,  and  the 
issue  proved  that  she  was  right.  And 
as  in  smali  things  so  in  great. 
Watts  gave  several  of  his  noblest 
paintings  without  a  thought  to  provin- 
ciai  museums  and  galieries.  One 
version  of  Love  and  Life  went  to  New 
York;  another  to  the  Luxembourg, 
where  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  ut¬ 
most  admiration  on  the  part  of  French 
critics;  one  replica  of  Love  and  Death, 
which  had  been  valued  at  £3300,  was 
presented  to  the  city  of  Manchester; 
another  important  picture.  Fata  Mor¬ 
gana,  was  given  to  Leicester.  The 
Happy  Warrior,  that  beautiful  and  in¬ 
spired  vision  which  is  one  of  Watts’s 
most  popuiar  works,  was  lent  to  an  Ex¬ 
hibition  at  Munich,  and  finaliy  aiiowed 
to  remain  there,  at  the  urgent  entreaty 
of  the  Bavarian  artists,  who  could 
only  afford  to  give  a  nominal  price  for 
the  picture.  And  it  was  the  same 
when,  in  1897,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  St.  Paui’s  were  anxious  to  place 
one  of  the  master’s  pictures  in  their 
great  Cathedral.  He  had  not  been  in¬ 
side  St.  Paul’s  for  flfty  years,  and 
knew  none  of  the  members  of  the 
Chapter  personally;  but  when  their  re¬ 
quest  was  laid  before  him,  he  never 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  sent  the 
following  letter  In  reply: 

All  my  work  of  the  most  serious  in¬ 
tention  and  character  has,  for  many 
long  years,  been  dedicated  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  as  it  has  been  only  in  this  way 
that  I  could  do  anything  for  the  coun¬ 


try  I  love  so  well,  and  which  I  feel 
is  drifting  backwards  iu  so  many  direc¬ 
tions,  especially  iu  want  of  moral  ear¬ 
nestness.  Therefore,  of  course,  anything 
1  have  done  must  be  at  the  disposition 
of  those  who  by  weight  of  character 
or  station  have  a  right  to  dispose  of 
the  work.  It  would  give  me  great 
satisfaction  to  have  any  of  my  efforts 
used  for  a  good  purpose  and  the  idea 
of  placing  a  picture  in  St.  Paul’s  is  iu 
entire  accordance  with  my  views  and 
objects,  if  all  my  works  of  this  kind 
cannot  be  kept  together,  which  no 
doubt  is  out  of  the  question.  But  the 
objection  is  that  an  oil-painting  re¬ 
quires  as  favorable  a  light  and  sur¬ 
rounding  as  can  be  obtained,  and  I  do 
not  think  either  condition  could  be 
found  in  St.  Paul’s.  .  .  .  The  experi¬ 
ment,  however,  might  be  tried,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Dean  and  Chap¬ 
ter,  with  the  large  picture  you  mention. 
Time,  Death,  and  Judgment,  which  will 
be  at  Whitechapel  next  week.  If  it 
should  be  thought  advisable,  I,  of 
course,  will  waive  any  objection  I  could 
make,  too  happy,  as  I  said  before,  to 
And  my  work  placed  where  it  may 
serve  some  good  purpose. 

It  had  been  the  painter’s  intention, 
had  he  lived  to  fluish  his  great  statues 
of  Tennyson  and  Physical  Energy,  to 
paint  a  new  version  of  Love  Triumphant 
over  Time  and  Death,  which  should 
hang  under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  op¬ 
posite  to  the  picture  of  Time,  Death  and 
Judgment,  as  the  natural  complement 
to  the  former  subject.  But  the  need¬ 
ful  leisure  never  came;  and  to  the  end, 
as  we  know,  the  master  was  at  work 
on  the  two  colossal  works  which  took 
up  his  whole  time  and  strength  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life. 

If  England  had  treated  her  great 
painter  with  neglect  and  indifference 
at  one  period  of  his  career.  Watts  took 
his  revenge  nobly.  He  gave  her  of  his 
best,  not  only  presenting  the  nation 
with  that  grand  series  of  painted  poems 
in  which  he  delivered  his  message  to 
the  men  of  his  generation,  but  the 
magnificent  collection  of  portraits  of 
contemporary  heroes  and  statesmen, 
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poets,  painters,  authors  and  philan¬ 
thropists,  who  hare  made  England 
what  she  is  to-day.  The  series  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  what  Mr.  Swinburne 
once  called  “the  splendid  and  im¬ 
perishable  excellence  of  sincerity  and 
strength,”  and  will  prove  a  priceless 
treasure  to  future  historians  of  the 
Victorian  age.  The  same  inborn  sym¬ 
pathy  with  his  fellow  creatures,  the 
same  flue  perception  was  the  secret  of 
his  success  in  portrait-painting.  He 
bad  a  wonderful  way  of  reading  the 
character  of  bis  sitters,  of  flnding  out 
their  habits  and  thoughts,  and  of 
bringing  the  whole  man  before  our 
eyes.  So  It  is  that  he  is  able  to  rep¬ 
resent  men  and  women  of  the  most 
different  types  and  character,  and 
show  us  in  turn  the  intellectual  reflne- 
ment  of  Mr.  George  Meredith’s  counte¬ 
nance,  the  look  of  quiet  courage  and 
manly  resolve  on  the  face  of  Lord 
Roberts,  the  restless  energy  that  lives 
in  Gladstone’s  mobile  features,  or  the 
gleam  of  romance  and  mystic  poetry 
that  lights  up  Burne-Jones’  eye. 

In  this  way  Watts  was  brought  Into 
close  relations  with  the  most  brilliant 
and  distinguished  personages  of  the 
age,  and  knew  every  one  who  was 
worth  knowing  In  his  time.  Many 
were  the  stories  which  the  old  master 
had  to  tell  of  his  sitters.  Carlyle,  who 
complained  that  Watts  made  him  look 
like  a  mad  laborer;  Gladstone,  who 
talked  so  much  and  was  so  eager  to 
learn  the  painter’s  opinion  on  the  burn¬ 
ing  questions  of  the  hour,  that  his 
portrait  proved  a  failure;  Cecil  Rhodes, 
who  died  before  his  picture  was 
finished,  but  whose  grave  in  the  wild 
Matoppo  Hills  is  to  be  adorned  with 
a  bronze  cast  of  the  great  equestrian 
statue  which  he  admired  so  much.  In 
his  candor  and  gullelessness  Watts 
never  shrank  from  giving  his  sitters 
good  advice.  He  has  been  known  to 
remonstrate  with  Cabinet  Ministers 
for  ill-timed  speeches  or  actions  which 


he  held  to  be  unworthy  of  their  exalted 
post.  He  told  one  artist  that  he  ought 
to  free  himself  from  the  foolish  preju¬ 
dices  which  hampered  his  work;  and 
warned  Rhodes  solemnly  to  see  that 
he  was  numbered  among  the  makers, 
and  not  the  marrers,  of  the  nation,  a 
thorough-going  idealist  himself.  Watts 
expected  his  friends  to  live  up  to  the 
level  of  their  art,  and  was  pained  to 
see  any  inconsistencies  in  their  con¬ 
duct.  “Come,  King  Arthur  would  not 
have  talked  in  that  way,”  he  said  to 
Tennyson  one  day  when  the  poet  was 
in  a  more  bearish  mood  than  usual. 
But  when  the  Laureate  showed  him 
his  knotted  and  swollen  fingers,  he 
understood,  and  felt  satisfied  that  it 
was  “all  the  gout.” 

If  his  own  life  was  clouded  by  heavy 
trials  and  disappointments  at  one 
period,  the  Fates  made  divine  amends 
to  him  in  the  blessedness  of  bis  later 
days,  and  the  companionship  of  his 
devoted  wife  shed  a  radiance  over  the 
great  master’s  declining  years.  Under 
her  wise  and  gentle  rule.  Limner’s 
Ijease,  Watts’s  beautiful  country  home 
in  Surrey,  became  a  centre  of  gracious 
and  kindly  activities,  an  ideal  retreat 
for  a  painter  of  his  aims.  Those  who 
were  privileged  to  spend  a  few  days 
in  this  lovely  spot  will  not  soon  for¬ 
get  the  quiet  charm  of  this  little  corner 
of  earth  which  s^med  to  have  dropped 
out  of  heaven.  Visitors  of  distinction 
came  from  all  parts  of  England  and 
Europe,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the 
great  artist.  No  one  ever  failed  to  find 
a  welcome  there  or  was  sent  empty 
away.  Watts  had  always  been  a 
brilliant  talker— Gladstone  more  than 
once  expressed  his  deliberate  oi)inion 
that  he  was  the  best  talker  whom  he 
had  ever  met— and  the  wisdom  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  years  combined  with  the 
freshness  and  enthusiasm  of  .vouth 
which  he  had  retained  In  so  marvellous 
a  manner,  gave  a  rare  charm  to  his 
conversation  In  these  latter  years.  He 
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mid  all  the  newest  books  and  dis¬ 
cussed  their  contents  with  vigor  and 
animation.  The  poetry  of  William 
Watson  and  of  Rudyard  Kipling  af¬ 
forded  him  great  delight,  and  the  last- 
named  poet’s  “Recessional”  and  “Seven 
Seas”  appealed  in  an  especial  manner 
to  his  strong  sense  of  patriotism.  Tol¬ 
stoy's  earnestness  and  sincerity  never 
failed  to  Impress  him,  although  he 
could  not  accept  all  his  theories,  and 
himself  counted  war  among  the  inevi¬ 
table  evils  of  the  w’orld,  and  looked 
upou  strife  as  “a  necessary  condition 
of  liuman  progress.”  Among  contem¬ 
porary  foreign  painters.  Millet  had  long 
held  the  foremost  place  in  his  affec¬ 
tions.  The  largeness  and  simplicity 
of  the  great  French  master’s  designs, 
the  strong  human.  Interest  of  his  work, 
had  for  Watts  a  powerful  attraction; 
and  while  the  tale  of  poor  Millet’s 
struggles  and  suffering  moved  him 
deeply,  he  always  declared  that  he 
ouglit  to  be  envied  rather  than  pitied, 
'fhere  was  much,  he  felt.  In  common 
between  them,  even  the  headaches 
from  which  they  both  suffered!  Music, 
again,  was  an  unfailing  delight  to  him, 
especially  that  of  Bach  and  Beethoven, 
whose  “Marche  Fun&bre”  was  played 
at  tlie  memorial  service  at  St.  Paul’s 
in  the  dead  master’s  honor.  Many 
years  ago  Watts  painted  a  fine  portrait 
of  Dr.  Joachim,  the  great  violinist,  and 
the  last  time  that  he  appeared  in  pub¬ 
lic  was  at  the  memorable  gathering  in 
the  Queen’s  Hall,  when  the  Prime 
Minister,  on  behalf  of  a  number  of 
friends,  presented  Dr.  Joachim  with  a 
portrait  of  himself  painted  by  Mr. 
Sargent. 

To  the  end  of  his  life  Watts  took 
the  keenest  Interest  In  political  events, 
and  followed  every  incident  of  the 
South  African  War  with  close  atten¬ 
tion.  When  his  old  friend  Lord  Duf- 
ferin’s  son  was  killed,  he  sent  him  a 
copy  of  The  Happy  Warrior  with  his 
letter  of  condolence,  and  rejoiced  to 


learn  how  largely  photographs  of  that 
picture  and  his  Sir  Galahad  had  sold 
during  the  war.  Education  was  one  of 
the  subjects  which  interested  him  pro¬ 
foundly  during  these  last  years.  He 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  and  had  plenty  of  theories  of  his 
own  on  the  problem.  Instead  of  cram¬ 
ming  children  with  facts,  he  main¬ 
tained  that  we  ought  to  give  them  high 
Ideals  of  life,  and  make  them  realize 
their  responsibility  to  others.  Above 
all,  he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that 
education  should  be  distinctly  religious 
in  character.  The  young  should  be 
taught  to  remember  that  they  are 
children  of  one  Father,  and  to  look  on 
all  mankind  as  brothers  and  sisters,  to 
whom  they  owe  a  distinct  duty.  “I 
want  to  teach  people  how  to  live,”  he 
sometimes  said,  “how  to  make  use  of 
all  their  powers,  to  work  and  hope 
and  enjoy  life,  not  to  be  mere  slaves 
and  drudges,  but  to  care  for  something 
higher  than  money-making  and  selfish 
pleasure.”  It  was  this  Interest  in  the 
youth  of  England  which  made  him 
give  the  cartoon  of  his  Sir  Galahad 
to  Eton  College,  where  It  hangs  on  the 
chapel  walls,  to  remind  Eton  boys  of 
the  painter  whose  whole  life  was  one 
long  endeavor  to  fulfil  the  words  of 
his  chosen  motto— “The  utmost  for  the 
highest.” 

\^Mth  regard  to  artistic  training 
Watts  often  said  that  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  teaching  art,  and  that  the  best 
thing  was  to  set  good  models  before 
the  student,  and  to  Inspire  him  with  a 
great  purpose  which  no  disappointment 
or  neglect  could  alter.  His  strong 
sense  of  the  decay  of  national  taste, 
and  of  the  deplorable  conditions  under 
which  the  lives  of  large  classes  of 
people  are  spent,  led  him  to  take  keen 
Interest  In  the  Home  Arts  and  Indus¬ 
tries  Association.  Both  he  and  Mrs. 
Watts  devoted  large  sums  of  money, 
as  well  as  endless  time  and  trouble, 
to  this  object,  while  Mrs.  Watts  raised 
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aod  decorated  a  mortuary  chapel  and 
founded  a  flourishing  pottery  in  their 
own  viiiage  of  Compton.  Another  ob¬ 
ject  which  the  great  painter  had  much 
at  heart  was  the  effort  to  record  the 
heroism  of  humble  obscure  lives  which 
is  often  allowed  to  pass  unnoficed. 
With  this  end  in  view,  a  few  years  ago, 
he  gave  a  thousand  pounds  to  erect  a 
cloister  in  St,  Botolph’s,  Aldersgate, 
commonly  known  as  Postman’s  Park, 
w’hich  should  contain  memorial  tablets 
of  noble  deeds  done  by  English  men 
and  women  in  our  own  days,  such  as 
Alice  Ayres,  or  the  brave  stew'ardess 
of  the  Stella. 

Gambling  was,  in  his  eyes,  the 
blackest  of  all  vices,  the  curse  of  our 
nation,  and  it  was  against  this  sin, 
which  is  pictured  on  the  wall  behind 
his  flgure  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  that 
his  sternest  denunciations  were  lifted. 
But,  although  he  saw  much  to  lament 
In  the  present  state  of  his  country,  he 
never  despaired  of  her  future.  The 
heart  of  the  nation,  he  was  convinced, 
still  beat  true,  and  nothing  rejoiced 
him  more  than  to  hear  the  strong  and 
hopeful  words  in  which  his  friend  and 
neighbor,  Mr.  George  Meredith,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  Arm  belief  in  the  great 
work  which  lay  before  the  English 
race.  In  spite  of  passing  moods  of 
weariness  and  dejection,  Watts  himself 
remained  an  optimist  at  heart,  strong 
in  the  unshaken  faith  and  trust  which 
he  has  set  forth  in  so  many  noble 
paintings,  and  believing,  with  his 
friend  Tennyson, 

that  good  shall  fall 
At  last— far  off— at  last  to  all. 

And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life 
Watts  often  painted  landscapes.  From 
the  time  when  in  1857  he  accompanied 
Sir  Charles  Newton  on  his  mission  to 
explore  the  ancient  Halicarnassus,  and 
brought  home  sketches  of  the  sunny 
regions  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter¬ 


ranean,  he  frequently  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  natural  beauties.  The 
mountains  of  Carrara  and  the  jagged 
peaks  of  Mentone,  the  Bay  of  Naples 
and  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  summit 
of  Ararat  and  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis 
were  the  subject  of  some  of  his  best 
landscapes  in  past  days;  but  of  late 
he  has  chiefly  painted  English  scenery, 
the  woods  and  meadows  of  his  Surrey 
home.  Green  Summer,  and  Autumn  Sun¬ 
set,  and  many  more  of  those  exquisite 
little  pieces  which  we  saw  from  time 
to  time  in  the  New  Gallery,  as  roman¬ 
tic  in  conception  as  they  were  fine  in 
execution.  “Every  year  that  I  live,” 
he  said  to  me  not  long  ago,  “I  seem  to 
realize  more  and  more  of  the  beauty 
and  seriousness,  the  solemn  grandeur  of 
Nature.” 

All  his  life  he  had  been  frail  and 
delicate,  “a  sickly  lad  and  often  a 
suffering  man.”  Early  in  his  career 
he  realized  that  unless  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  entirely  to  work,  he  should  effect 
nothing.  So  he  made  a  firm  resolve  to 
rise  with  the  sun,  live  on  the  simplest 
fare,  and  avoid  the  distractions  of  so¬ 
ciety.  By  strictly  keeping  to  this  rule, 
and  giving  himself  up  to  hard  work 
from  early  dawn  till  dark,  this  delicate 
man  has  accomplished  more  than  the 
strongest  of  us  would  dare  to  attempt. 
To  the  end  he  worked  with  the  samd^ 
unceasing  ardor,  planning  new  pictures 
on  a  grand  scale,  and  undertaking 
colossal  works  at  an  age  when  other 
men  feel  they  have  a  right  to  tliiiik 
only  of  rest.  He  was  actually  at  work, 
putting  the  last  touches  to  his  great 
statue  of  Physical  Energy,  when  the 
last  call  came,  and  a  short  illness 
closed  the  long  and  strenuous  career. 

Now  the  great  life  Is  over.  The 
master  has  laid  down  brush  and  chisel 
and  is  gone  to  his  well-earned  rest. 
Statesmen  and  painters,  friends  and 
fellow  workers,  many  of  the  wisest 
and  noblest  In  the  land,  met  under  the 
dome  of  the  great  Cathedral  where  his 
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picture  bangs,  to  do  honor  to  his  mem¬ 
ory,  and  the  next  day  his  ashes  were 
laid  to  rest  in  the  shadow  of  the  fair 
chapel  which  loving  hands  had  reared 
on  the  green  Surrey  hillside.  On  the 
most  radiant  of  summer  days  we  sang 
the  “Nunc  Dlmlttis”  over  his  grave, 
and  left  him  sleeping  under  the  flower¬ 
ing  lilies  and  tall  elms  of  the  home 
which  he  loved.  In  our  blindness  and 
ignorance  we  were  loth  to  let  him  go. 
“We  are,  it  must  be  owned,  a  little 
unreasonable,”  said  another  venerable 
painter,  now  the  last  survivor  of  all 
that  brilliant  group,  on  the  morrow 
of  his  old  friend’s  death.  ‘‘A  great 
The  Monthly  Rerlew. 


man  is  given  to  us,  who  does  many 
mighty  works,  and  we  are  allowed  to 
keep  him  for  a  longer  term  of  years 
than  usual.  And  when  the  end  comes, 
we  complain  because  he  is  taken  away, 
leaving  a  few  unfinished  works  be¬ 
hind  him,”  But  there  is  no  real  cause 
for  grief.  Our  beloved  master  is  gone 
beyond  the  sound  of  human  voices, 
but  he  has  left  us  work  that  will  not 
die  and  a  memory  that  can  never  fade. 
His  life  will  be  an  inspiration  to  many 
in  the  coming  days,  and  his  paintings 
and  statues  will  live  among  the  noblest 
monuments  of  art  in  this  or  any  age. 
‘‘Nothing  is  here  for  tears.” 

Julia  Cartwright. 


THE  POETRY  OF  GEORGE  MEREDITH. 


If  the  gods  showed  their  love  for 
Shelley  by  causing  him  to  die  young, 
they  have  shown  their  love  for  Mr. 
Meredith  in  a  manner  more  satisfactory 
to  ourselves,  by  leaving  him  to  receive 
from  us  in  his  old  age  the  homage  that 
was  due  to  him  from  our  grandfathers. 
The  influence,  wide  and  yet  more  deep, 
which  his  works  exert  over  the  present 
generation,  is  the  result  of  two  separate 
movements,  of  which  the  second  is  only 
now  at  Its  beginning.  Late  in  his  life, 
the  general  public  discovered  his  novels; 
in  his  old  age,  we  are  becoming  aware 
of  his  poems, 

Mr.  Meredith’s  poetry  is  still  an  in¬ 
dividual  rather  than  a  fashionable  cult; 
hut  the  private  shrines  of  this  worship 
are  now  so  many,  that  the  time  seems 
come  for  open  and  public  discussion  of 
this  new  lore.‘  Considering  the  amount 
of  printer’s  ink  and  social  activity  that 
liave  been  devoted  to  extracting  the  es¬ 
sence  of  optimism  from  Rahhi  lien  Ezra, 
and  the  pessimistic  hedonism  from 

‘  The  most  eeriouB  attempt  that  I  baye  seen 
to  extract  the  essence  of  Mr.  Meredith's  philos¬ 
ophy  Is  Mr.  F.  M.  Comford’s  t«cture  on  the 


Omar  Khagydm,  it  may  not  l>e  amiss  for 
our  zealous  searchers  after  truth  to 
give  like  heed  to  those  pages  wherein 
the  greatest  living  Englishman  has  set 
down  what  he  has  thought  about  life. 
Now  it  is  in  his  poems  that  Mr.  Mere¬ 
dith  has  written  his  ethics  and  phil¬ 
osophy  in  black  and  white,  though  he 
has  painted  them  over  his  novels  in  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

The  great  body  of  that  large  reading 
public  who  admire  Mr.  Meredith’s 
novels,  is  dimly  aware  that  booksellers* 
sliops  contain  volumes  of  his  poems, 
kept  standing  there  in  honor  of  the 
great  man,  but  rumored  to  be  harsh 
and  crabbed,  the  licensed  freak  of 
genius.  It  is  credibly  reported  that, 
like  Rafael,  Meredith  “made  a  century 
of  sonnets.”  Many  have  looked  into 
the  poems,  opened  on  a  hard  page,  and 
closed  up  the  book.  Some  have  read  Love 
in  the  Valley,— anA  to  read  It  is  to  love 
it;  but  they  have  been  told  that  “the 
other  poems  don’t  count.”  It  is  against 

“Poems  of  George  Meredith,”  delivered  at  the 
Working  Men’s  College,  46  Great  Ormond  Street, 
London;  since  privately  printed,  1003. 
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this  judgment  before  trial,  which  has 
too  long  left  in  obscurity  one  of  our 
greatest  national  possessions,  that  I 
would  lodge  an  appeal.  In  order  to 
prove  that  these  poems  are  worthy  of 
very  careful  study  before  they  are  set 
aside,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  our 
stand  on  facts  already  acknowledged  by 
the  literary  world.  For  here  is  one  who 
is  known  by  his  novels  to  be  a  great 
thinker  and  critic  of  life;  it  is  known 
also  that,  alike  in  his  youth,  his  prime, 
and  his  old  age,  he  has  been  storing  up 
in  the  form  of  poetry  the  thoughts  and 
beliefs  that  be  holds  most  dear.  Is 
it  not  then  probable  that  this  poetry 
may  prove  to  be  a  rich  treasure-house 
of  philosophic  wisdom,  if  we  will  be  at 
the  pains  to  force  an  entry?  It  is  at 
least  worth  while  to  rattle  at  the  key, 
however  rusty,  as  of  old  at  the  grating 
lock  of  Sartor  Resartus. 

But,  philosophy  apart,  is  it  not  proba¬ 
ble  that  these  poems  have  poetical 
value  also?  For  again,  what  are  the 
acknowledged  facts?  Mr.  Meredith’s 
prose  is  the  prose  of  a  poet.  In  his 
novels,  realism  and  likelihood  often 
suffer  from  exuberance  of  imagination. 
Often,  too,  the  lines  of  his  psychologi¬ 
cal  edifice  are  made  gay  with  patches 
of  precious  coloring,  glorified  scenes 
from  the  heart  of  nature  and  of  human 
passion,  as  when  the  river  or  the  wood 
sees  the  loves  of  Richard  and  Lucy, 
when  Vittoria  or  Diana  stands  perilous 
at  morn  upon  a  mountain  side.  In  the 
Shaving  of  Shagpat,  his  imagination 
breaks  loose  upon  the  sky,  like  Karaz 
mounted  on  the  horse  Garraveen,  and 
riots  through  heaven  and  earth  and 
fairy-land,  with  a  strength  and  fertility 
of  inventive  fancy,  that  appals  the 
reader  whether  he  loves  it  or  fears. 
All  this,  then,  is  the  prose  work  of  a 
poet.  Last  of  all,  consider  the  one 
poem  which  all  the  world  acknowledges 
to  be  beautiful,— Lore  in  the  Talley. 
Here  Is  one  stanza,  chosen  out  of 
twenty-five  others  no  less  beautiful;— 


Lovely  are  the  curves  of  the  white  owl 
sweeping 

Wavy  In  the  dusk  lit  by  one  l.^l■ge 
star. 

Lone  on  the  fir-branch,  his  rattle-note 
unvaried. 

Brooding  o’er  the  gloom,  spins  the 
brown  eve-jar. 

Darker  grows  the  valley,  more  and 
more  forgetting: 

So  were  it  with  me  if  forgetting 
could  be  willed. 

Tell  the  grassy  hollow  that  holds  the 
bubbling  well-spring. 

Tell  It  to  forget  the  source  that  keeps 
it  filled. 

Is  it  probable.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
that  the  man  who  could  w’rite  a  poem 
of  twenty-six  such  stanzas,  of  wliieh  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  say  that  one  is 
more  beautiful  than  another,  should 
write  nothing  but  what  is  harsh  and 
crabbed  in  all  his  other  volumes  of 
verse?  Clearly  such  a  thing  is  in¬ 
credible. 

But  there  are  indeed  obvious  reasons 
why  the  poems  have  lagged  so  far  be¬ 
hind  the  novels  in  rising  to  the  surface 
of  appreciation.  Some  of  them  are  too 
serious,  and  some  too  difficult,  to  please 
at  once. 

The  great  fault  of  obscurity  undoubt¬ 
edly  grew  on  Mr.  Meredith,  partly  be¬ 
cause  he  had  in  his  early  years  no 
public,  and  scarcely  any  criticism.  He 
wrote  to  please  his  only  audience,  him¬ 
self.  But  it  is  a  fault  whose  extent 
has  been  much  exaggerated  by  rumor. 
One  must  distinguish  between  his 
poems  in  this  respect,  as  our  fathers 
distinguished  between  Bordello,  Old 
Pictures  in  Florence,  and  the  Pied  Piper 
of  Eamelin. 

Some  few  of  Mr.  Meredith’s  poems  are 
so  obscure  as  to  lose  much  of  their 
value.  Such  are  the  two  odes  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  collected  Poems,*— 

•  ’Wherever  In  thin  article  no  date  is  affixed 
to  the  name  of  a  poem,  the  page  reference  Is 
to  this  two-ToIomed  edition  of  1898  and  1908. 
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the  Comic  Sfpirii  and  louth  in  Memory.* 
In  ballads,  a  specially  high  standard 
of  lucidity  is  generaily,  and  perhaps 
riglitly,  expected;  and  this  requirement 
is  scarcely  met  by  King  Harald's  Trance, 
and  the  Archduchess  Anne.  But  the 
pieces  which  did  the  author  most  harm 
by  their  obscurity  were  undoubtedly 
the  Odes  in  Contribution  to  the  Song  of 
French  History  (1898).  They  appeared 
at  a  moment  when  the  world  was  just 
becoming  aware  of  Mr.  Meredith’s 
ciaim  to  be  a  poet.  The  worid,  instead 
of  buying  his  old  books,  bought  his 
new  one,  and  seems  to  have  found  the 
unfortunate  Odes  (except  France  1870) 
mere  “naiis  to  scratch  the  head.”  The 
world  then  considered  that  it  had  done 
its  duty  by  Mr.  Meredith’s  poems,  and 
was  absolved  from  the  task  of  buying 
and  reading  his  earlier  work,  or  of 
studying  his  last  and  not  least  wonder¬ 
ful  volume,  A  Reading  of  Life  (1901). 
And  yet  these  Odes  in  Contribution  to 
French  History,  though  obscure  to  a 
fault,  contain,  for  the  practised  and 
patient  Meredithlan,  an  amount  of  sug¬ 
gestive  thought,  and  a  wealth  of  apt 
and  powerful  imagery,  which  adds  to 
the  lilstoiical  subject  matter  fresh  in¬ 
tellectual  and  emotional  values  of  a 
higli  order. 

A  second  and  larger  class  of  the 
poems  are  those  of  which  parts  are 
somewhat  obscure  at  a  first  reading, 
but  where  the  difficulties  do  not  resist 
any  long  siege,  and  where  the  meaning 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  poem  is  ob¬ 
vious  from  first  to  last.  Some  of  the 
obscurity  Is  due  to  Meredlthian  short 
grammar;  relatives  are  sometimes 
omitted;  nominatives  put  after  their 
verbs;  and  strange  substitutes  found 

The  affix  (1862)  meana  the  poema  of  1862,  and 
(1901)  meana  "A  Reading  of  EArth”  (1001).  Tb« 
“Selected  Poema’’  (a  TOinme  to  wbcb  I  never 
refer  in  thla  article)  ia  a  moat  excellent  aelec- 
UoQ,  containing  about  half  tbe  OoUected  Poema, 
and,  on  tbe  whole,  mncb  tbe  beat  half. 

'  It  la  a  tbonaand  pltlea  that  to  theae  Odea 
In  the  coUected  edition  waa  not  added  the 
noble  “Ode  to  tbe  Spirit  of  Earth  In  Antnmn’* 


for  the  conditional  clause  of  commerce. 
All  this  is  much  to  be  deplored,  but 
can  be  as  easily  got  over  as  Browning’s 
minor  vagaries,  by  any  one  worthy  of 
the  name  of  reader.  Custom  soon 
teaches  the  dialect,  which  has,  it  must 
be  confessed,  a  charm  of  its  own. 

But  there  is  also  another  cause  of 
obscurity  In  these  better  poems.  The 
thought  sometimes  is  so  vague,  so 
complex,  so  spiritual,  that  it  cannot 
be  expressed  more  exactly.  It  would 
“break  through  language  and  escape,” 
if  the  author  might  use  no  words  but 
those  which  a  schoolboy,  or  an  early 
Victorian,  could  understand.  Yet  this  is 
the  class  of  ideas  for  w’hich  the  call  has 
now  come,  if  further  spiritual  progress 
is  to  be  made.  The  army  of  human 
thought  is  advancing  in  two  bands: 
one  tramps  along  the  high  road  into 
the  bright  hard  light  of  science;  but 
the  other  is  straggling  into  the  dimmer 
shades  of  intricate  psychology,  into 
“haunted  roods,”  the  birthplace  of  new 
aspirations,  prophecies,  and  religions, 
which  can  find  no  expression  In  dog¬ 
matic  statement,  but  only  In  the  ethe¬ 
real  word  of  beauty,  suggesting  the  un¬ 
defined,  and  making  the  unseen  felt. 
Mr.  Meredith  has  long  been  a  leader  in 
this  direction.  In  his  poetry  we 

can  hear  a  faint  crow 
Of  the  cock  of  fresh  mornings,  far,  far, 
yet  distinct; 

As  down  the  new  shafting  of  mines, 

A  cry  of  the  metally  gnome.  (II.  202.) 

The  best  example  of  obscurity  due  to 
this  cause  is  found  In  the  Hymn  to 
Colour  (II.  164—8). 

What  exactly  does  it  mean?  The 
answer  cannot  be  given,  because  to 

(1862);  It  oonUlu  throagfaoat  tb«  ew«oce  of  tbe 
aathor's  pbiloeophr,  and  toachee  In  the  openinf 
atanxaa  the  high  water  mark  of  bla  poetical 
power  of  deecrlblDf  natare.  -Hie  “Ode  to  tbe 
Oomle  Spirit"  would  perbapa  be  more  raloable. 
If  moat  of  wbat  It  aaja  In  obecnre  diction,  were 
not  already  eald  with  perfect  cleameta  In  tbe 
Incomparable  “Eaaay  on  Comedy. "  _ 
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pour  it  into  more  exact  words  would 
be  to  spill  its  essence.  But  let  us  ask 
by  way  of  reply:  What  exactly  do  the 
universe  and  the  life  of  man  mean? 
Perhaps  that  knowledge  cannot  be  put 
into  exact  words.  Perhaps  it  is  too 
sacred  for  exact  words  to  signify  it. 
If,  then,  the  dogmatic  answer  to  the 
Sphinx  has  nowadays  for  very  shame 
to  be  silent,  must  therefore  all  voice  of 
faith,  hope,  reverence,  and  love,  fall 
silent  also?  And  if  not,  it  is  even  in 
some  such  language  as  the  Hymn  to 
Colour,  or  The  Woods  of  Westermain, 
that 

voice  of  ours  can  say 
Our  inmost  in  the  sweetest  way. 

(I.  114.) 

But  few  of  Mr.  Meredith’s  poems  are 
as  obscure  as  the  Hymn  to  Colour;  and 
many  of  them,  as  for  instance  Love  in 
the  Valley,  The  Lark  Ascending,  and 
many  of  the  Sonnets,  are  not  obscure 
at  all. 

Another  reason  why  he  has  failed  to 
hit  the  popular  taste,  is  that  his 
strength  as  a  poet  lies  in  the  lyrical 
and  meditative,  rather  than  in  the  nar¬ 
rative  andi  dramatic.  Pardon  has  been 
extended  to  the  obscurity  of  his  novels, 
and  of  Browning’s  poems,  because  they 
tempt  the  appetite  of  the  reader  with 
the  interest  of  the  story.  Yet,  though 
Mr.  Meredith,  the  poet,  is  chiefly  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  a  lyrist  and  philosopher, 
he  has  left  a  very  varied  though  small 
assortment  of  the  narrative,  historical, 
political,  comic,  and  ballad.  One  of  bis 
greatest  works  is  the  story  of  The  Day 
of  the  Daughter  of  Hades,  adorned  in¬ 
deed  with  more  lyrical  beauty  and 
philosophic  meaning  than  is  usual 
in  narrative.  The  Nuptials  of  Attila, 
which  surpasses  the  narrative  poems  of 
others  in  all  except  lucidity,  and  the 
Song  of  TheodoUnda,  illuminate  the 
Dark  Ages  with  the  true  touch  of 
historical  imagination.  The  Patriot 
Engineer  (18G2),  England  before  the 


Storm,  Aneurin's  Harp,  France  1870,  and 
At  the  Close  (1901),  together  form  a 
group  of  political  poems  to  match  any 
that  could  be  chosen  out  of  Words¬ 
worth.  Ma,nfred,  Hernani,  and  Emped¬ 
ocles  give  at  its  best  the  Meredithian 
satiric-comedy,  flavored  with  the  salt 
of  philosophic  wisdom.  Juggling  Jerry 
gives,  in  homely  and  nervous  verse,  the 
pathos  and  humor  and  strength  of  the 
old  English  character  that  was  nursed 
on  the  country-side.  I  have  spoken 
against  the  obscurity  of  several  of  Mr. 
Meredith’s  Ballads;  but  he  has  left  us 
one  from  which  ballad-writers  might 
learn  much.  The  Young  Princess, 
though  not  so  powerful  throughout  as 
his  Attila,  gives  bints  of  a  mystic 
beauty,  which,  elusive  as  it  is,  seems 
the  very  essence  of  romance.  Here 
are  three  verses  from  the  night 
scene 

The  soft  night-wind  went  laden  to 
death 

With  smell  of  the  orange  in  flower; 
The  light  leaves  prattled  to  neighbor 
ears; 

The  bird  of  passion  sang  over  his  tears; 

The  night  named  hour  by  hour. 

Sang  loud,  sang  low,  the  rapturous  bird 

Till  the  yellow  hour  was  nigh. 
Behind  the  folds  of  a  darker  cloud; 
He  chuckled,  he  sobbed,  alow,  aloud; 

The  voice  between  earth  and  sky. 


All  cloaked  and  masked,  with  naked 
blades. 

That  flashed  of  a  judgment  done, 
The  lords  of  the  Court,  from  the  palace- 
door. 

Came  issuing  silently,  bearers  four. 

And  flat  on  their  shoulders  one. 
(II.  40-1.) 

There  is  one  great  work  that  stands 
half-w’ay  between  the  narrative  and 
the  meditative  poems.  Modern  Lore 
concerns  a  married  couple  whose  fate 
is  thus  summed  up:— 

Thus  piteously  Love  closed  what  he 
begat: 
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The  union  of  this  ever-diverse  pair! 
These  two  were  rapid  falcons  in  a 
snare. 

Condemned  to  do  the  flitting  of  the  bat. 
Lovers  beneath  the  singing  sky  of  May, 
They  wandered  once;  fresh  as  the  dew 
on  flowers: 

But  they  fed  not  on  the  advancing 
hours; 

Their  hearts  held  cravings  for  the 
buried  day. 

Then  each  applied  to  each  that  fatal 
knife. 

Deep  questioning,  which  probes  to  end¬ 
less  dole. 

Ah,  what  a  dusty  answer  gets  the  soul 
When  hot  for  certainties  in  this  our 
life! 

In  tragic  hints  here  see  what  ever¬ 
more 

Moves  dark  as  yonder  midnight  ocean’s 
force. 

Thundering  like  ramping  hosts  of 
warrior  horse. 

To  throw  that  faint  thin  line  upon  the 
shore!  (No.  L.) 

I 

That  is  the  last  of  the  flfty  “Son¬ 
nets"  ill  which  the  story  is  told.  It 
Is  not  easy  to  And  another  writer  of 
the  highest  genius,  w’ho  can,  like  Mr. 
Meredith  in  this  poem,  tell,  with  har¬ 
rowing,  psychological  detail,  the  dusti¬ 
est  of  all  forms  of  tragedy,  and  yet 
never  decline  into  the  morbid.  Many 
great  writers  of  various  nationalities 
who  have  dared  to  look  subjects  of  this 
kind  full  in  face  have  suffered  in 
spiritual  health.  But  here  is  a  medi¬ 
cine  for  our  poor  nervous  melancholick 
modern  world,  pitilessly  stretched  on 
the  rack  by  its  other  intellectual  giants. 
For  here  is  one  of  our  own  “problems” 
treated,  like  some  ancient  tragedy,  with 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  beauty  of 
Othello  and  Hamlet.  Indeed,  In  this 
great  poem,  psychology,  comedy,  irony, 
tragedy,  philosophy,  and  sheer  beauty 
follow  upon  each  other’s  heels  in  such 
quick  succession,  that  scarcely,  except 
by  Shakespeare,  have  such  varying 
stops  been  touched  with  more  art  and 
power. 


Cold  as  a  mountain  in  its  star-pitched 
tent. 

Stood  high  Philosophy,  less  friend  than 
foe: 

Whom  self-caged  Passion,  from  its 
prison-bars. 

Is  always  watching  with  a  wondering 
hate. 

Not  till  the  Are  is  dying  In  the  grate. 
Look  we  for  any  kinship  with  the  stars. 

(No.  IV.)  ' 

Oh,  had  I  with  my  darling  helped  to 
mince 

The  facts  of  life,  you  still  had  seen  me 
go 

With  hindward  feather  and  with  for¬ 
ward  toe. 

Her  much-adored  delightful  Fairy 
Prince!  (No.  X.> 

’Tls  morning:  but  no  morning  can  re¬ 
store 

What  we  have  forfeited.  I  see  no  sin: 
The  wrong  is  mixed.  In  tragic  life, 
God  wot, 

No  villain  need  be!  Passions  spin  the 
plot: 

We  are  betrayed  by  what  is  false 
within.  (No.  XLIII.) 

They  say,  that  Pity  in  Love’s  service 
dwells, 

A  porter  at  the  rosy  temple’s  gate. 

I  missed  him  going,  but  it  Is  my  fate 
To  come  upon  him  now  beside  his 
wells; 

Whereby  I  know  that  I  Love’s  temple 
leave. 

And  that  the  purple  doors  have  closed 
behind.  (No.  XLIV.) 

But  the  larger  half  of  Mr.  Meredith’s 
poetry  is  lyrical  and  meditative.  There 
is  perhaps  no  better  method  of  inciting 
to  its  study,  than  to  give  examples  of 
the  main  ethical  and  religious  Ideas 
which  are  the  key  to  its  meaning. 

Mr.  Meredith’s  conception  of  life 
stands  out  in  likeness  and  in  contrast 
to  that  of  Wordsworth.  Both  have  a 
poetical  philosophy,  based  upon  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  nature,  and  inspired  by 
perpetual  and  loving  contact  with 
Earth  in  all  her  moods.  But  Words- 
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worth  was  constrained  by  his  beliefs 
to  despise  the  breast  upon  which  he 
fed  his  soul.  In  the  Ode  on  Intimations 
of  Immortality,  he  gave  the  finest  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  old  orthodox  view  that 
w'e  are  children,  not  of  Earth,  but  of 
Heaven.  To  Wordsworth,  sojourn  in 
this  life  here  was  an  exile: 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness. 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 

But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home. 

Earth  was  not  the  mother,  but  only 
the  foster-nurse. 

The  homely  nurse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  her  foster-child,  her  inmate, 
Man, 

Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known 
And  that  Imperial  palace  whence  he 
came. 

Wordsworth  supposed  that  his  “high 
Instincts,”  “the  fountain-light  of  all  his 
day,”  were  not  Inherited  from  Earth, 
but  implanted  in  him  from  Heaven 
above. 

Not  so  Mr.  Meredith.  To  him  Earth 
is  the  Mother;  the  mighty  pronoun 
“she”  perpetually  recurs  in  his  poems, 
sometimes  rather  to  the  bewilderment 
of  the  uninitiated.  Since  Wordsworth’s 
day,  it  has  been  shown  by  science  that 
man  has  been  literally  evolved  out  of 
Earth,  the  son  out  of  the  mother. 
Man’s  spirit  and  brain,  no  less  than  bis 
body,  says  Mr.  Meredith,  are  earth- 
born.  We  are  not  dropped  down  from 
Heaven  above.  We  are  autochthonous. 
Earth,  of  which  we  are  a  part,  is  spirit 
as  well  as  matter,  fiame  as  well  as 
clod.  What  is  spiritual  comes  out  of 
Earth,  as  well  as  what  is  fieshly.  To 
some  this  may  seem  a  mere  dispute 
over  words;  to  some,  perhaps  to  Mr. 
Meredith  himself,  this  question  of  origin 

*  The  clearest  atat«nent  of  this  relation  of 
Barth  to  Man  wlU  be  fonod  In  the  “Ode  to  the 
Spirit  of  Earth  In  Aatumn"  (1862),  and  “Earth 
end  Man.”  a.  14S-161.) 


is  as  much  a  metaphor  as  a  fact.  Rut 
at  any  rate  it  is  a  very  Imporfant 
metaphor,  from  which  fiow  many  con¬ 
ceptions  in  philosophy  and  in  ethics.’ 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  on  longer 
look  for  help  to  “revelation.”  “Tlioro  is 
a  curtain  o’er  us,”  and  from  behind  that 
curtain  of  sky  no  voice  speaks. 

The  Legends  that  sweep  her  aside, 
Crying  loud  for  an  opiate  boon. 

To  comfort  the  human  want. 

From  the  bosom  of  magical  skies. 
She  smiles  on,  marking  their  source: 
They  read  her  with  infant  eyes,* 

To  reach  to  what  Mr.  Mere<1ith  has 
called  the  “Spiritual  God,”  we  must 
study  man,  and  hold  communion  with 
nature.  We  mu.st  “read  Earth.” 

She  has  been  slain  by  the  narrow-brain, 
But  for  us  who  love  her  she  lives  again. 


She  can  lead  us,  only  she. 

Unto  God’s  footstool,  whither  she 
reaches; 

Ix)ved,  enjoyed  her  gifts  must  be; 
Reverenced  the  truths  she  teaches.* 

And  while,  in  the  world  of  thouglit, 
there  is  no  revelation  to  speak  from 
on  high,  in  the  world  of  action  there 
is  “no  power  to  interpose.”  Man's  life 
must  ever  be: 

a  warfare  but  begun; 
Unending;  with  no  Power  to  Interpose; 
No  prayer,  save  for  strength  to  keep 
big  ground. 

Heard  of  the  Highest;  never  battle's 
close. 

The  victory  complete  and  victor 
crowned; 

Nor  solace  in  defeat,  save  from  that 
sense 

Of  strength  well  spent,  which  is  the 
strength  renewed. 

In  manhood  must  he  find  his  com¬ 
petence; 

•  “A  Faith  on  Trial.”  01.  IBS.) 

•  “Spirit  of  Earth  In  Autumn”  (1862). 
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In  bis  clear  mind  and  spiritual  food: 
God  being  there  while  he  his  fight 
maintains; 

Throughout  his  mind  the  Master-Mind 
being  there, 

Wbiie  he  rejects  the  suicide  despair; 
Accepts  the  spur  of  explicable  pains; 
Obedient  to  Nature,  not  her  slave.’ 

It  is  from  life— its  joys,  its  sorrows, 
and  its  long  battle— that  we  must  learn. 
Definite  answer  to  the  problem  of  good 
and  evil  there  is  none.  But  Earth  will 
in  tlie  end  teach  us,  if  not  to  know,  at 
least  to  feel  aright,  by  long  experience 
of  life. 

But  also  we  are  taught  by  Nature. 
Tlie  face  of  our  living  mother,  the 
Earth,  has  a  language  that  appeals  to 
the  deepest  in  us.  Here  we  drink  re¬ 
covery  to  renew  the  battle:  “bine  lucem 
et  pocula  sacra.” 

Leave  the  uproar;  at  a  leap 
Thou  Shalt  strike  a  woodland  path. 
Enter  silence,  not  of  sleep. 

Under  shadows,  not  of  wrath. 

Breath,  which  is  the  spirit’s  bath. 

In  the  old  Beginnings  find. 

Back  to  them  for  manful  air. 

Laden  with  the  woodland’s  heart!* 

Readers  of  Richard  Feverel  will  remem¬ 
ber,  in  the  forty -second  chapter,  the 
night-walk  in  the  Rhineland  forest 
tlirough  the  roaring  storm,  which  re¬ 
stores  Richard  to  himself.  It  is  one  of 
Mr.  Meredith’s  finest  pictures  of 
spiritual  recovery  by  contact  with  the 
forces  of  Nature.  But  it  has  its  rival 
and  counterpart  in  the  poem  of  Earth 
(iikI  n  Wedded  Woman.  A  woman  of  the 
people  waits,  sickening  at  home  for  her 
soldier  husband  at  the  wars.  When 
the  poem  opens,  drought  is  parching 
tlie  land,  as  loneliness  is  parching 
her  soul: 

She  and  Earth  are  one 
In  withering  unrevlved. 

’  "The  Teet  of  Manhood,"  pp.  36—6  of  "A 
neadlDg  of  Ufe”  (1001). 


Rain!  O  the  glad  refresher  of  the 
grain! 

And  welcome  water-spouts,  had  we 
sweet  rain! 

The  maidens  of  the  village,  free  from 
care,  bemoan  her  fate  and  revile  the 
state  of  widowed  marriage: 

Yet  Grief  would  not  change  fates  with 
such  as  they. 

They  have  not  struck  the  roots  which 
meet  the  fires 

Beneath,  and  bind  us  fast  with  Earth, 
to  know 

The  strength  of  her  desires. 

The  sternness  of  her  woe. 

Rain!  O  the  glad  refresher  of  the 
grain! 

And  welcome  waterspouts,  had  we 
sweet  rain! 

At  last  the  rain  comes,  and  its  coming 
awakens  her  soul  again  to  hope  and 
life. 

Through  night,  with  bedroom  window 
wide  for  air. 

Lay  Susan  tranced  to  hear  all  heaven 
descend: 

And  gurgling  voices  came  of  Earth,  and 
rare. 

Past  fiowerful  breathings,  deeper 
than  life’s  end. 

From  her  heaved  breast  of  sacred  com¬ 
mon  mould; 

Whereby  this  lone-lald  wife  was 
moved  to  feel 

Unworded  things  and  old 
To  her  pained  heart  appeal. 
Rain!  O  the  glad  refresher  of  the  grain! 
And  down  in  deluges  of  blessed  rain! 

(II.  130-2.) 

The  whole  material  universe  is 
spiritual  to  Mr.  Meredith.  Not  the 
Earth  alone,  but  the  other  Earths  we 
see,  the  stars,  the  “radiance”  that 
“enrings”  us,  can  produce  the  same 
awakening  effect  upon  the  soul  that 
has  eyes  to  see  them: 

Sharp  is  the  night,  but  stars  with 
frost  alive 

•  "Nature  and  Life”  (11.  139).  See  also 

“Woodland  Peace”  (11.  184). 
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Leap  off  the  rim  of  earth  across  the 
dome. 

It  is  a  night  to  make  the  heavens  our 
home 

More  than  the  nest  whereto  apace  we 
strive. 

Lengths  down  our  road  each  fir-tree 
seems  a  hive 

In  swarms  outrushing  from  the  golden 
comb. 

They  waken  waves  of  thoughts  that 
burst  to  foam; 

The  living  throb  in  me,  the  dead  revive. 
Yon  mantle  clothes  us:  there,  past 
mortal  breath. 

Life  glistens  on  the  river  of  the  death. 
It  folds  us,  fiesh  and  dust;  and  have 
we  knelt. 

Or  never  knelt,  or  eyed  as  kine  the 
springs 

Of  radiance,  the  radiance  enrings: 
And  this,  is  the  soul’s  haven  to  have 
felt.* 

According  to  Mr.  Meredith’s  reading 
of  the  Laws  of  Barth,  the  hope  of  per¬ 
sonal  immortality  must  be  abandoned. 
As  we  see  in  the  workings  of  Nature 
among  plants,  animals,  and  men,  each 
generation  can  live  only  by  the  death 
of  the  last.  In  the  woodland: 

We  wot  of  life  through  death 
How  each  feeds  each  we  spy.** 

It  is  Earth  the  Mother: 

Who  the  winged  seed 
With  the  leaf  doth  toss.** 

Such  is  the  Law  of  the  Universe  for  all. 
The  heaven  where  each  particular  per¬ 
son  is  to  live  forever,  is  a  mirage  that 
has  misled  man,  teaching  him  to  fix 
his  hopes  on  himself  as  eternal,  instead 
of  on  the  race  as  perpetual. 

This  is  indeed  no  comfortable  doc¬ 
trine;  and  Mr.  Meredith  well  knows 
how  sad  it  is.  He  expresses  the  idea 
In  all  its  sorrow  and  majesty  in  the 
Dirge  in  Woods,  where  he  reads  the 
lesson  of  human  life  and  death  in  the 
fallen  pine-cones. 

•  "Winter  Henrenn"  (II.  177).  Se«  alao 
''lledltetlao  nnder  Sten"  (II.  169—171). 
i»  "Woodland  Peace”  (II.  184). 


A  wind  sways  the  pines. 

And  below 

Not  a  breath  of  wild  air; 

Still  as  the  mosses  that  glow 
On  the  fioorlng  and  over  the  lines 
Of  the  roots  here  and  there. 

The  pine-tree  drops  its  dead; 

They  are  quiet,  as  under  the  sea. 
Overhead,  overhead 
Rushes  life  in  a  race. 

As  the  clouds  the  clouds  chase; 

And  we  go, 

And  we  drop  like  the  fruits  of  the  tree. 
Even  we. 

Even  so,  (II,  140.) 

Life  races  overhead;  and  we  of  the 
generation  gone  by  must  be  content 
to  He  still  below,  content  that  life  take 
new  forms,  other  than  ourselves,  yet 
sprung  out  of  ourselves,  out  of  our 
efforts  in  life,  and  out  of  our  dust  in 
death.  He  is  content  to  lie  dead  in 
Earth,  because  she  is  the  life-giver. 

Into  the  breast  that  gives  the  rose. 
Shall  I  with  shuddering  fall?** 

It  is  sometimes  said,  because  he  bids 
men  be  of  good  heart,  that  Meredith 
is  callous  to  human  suffering.  This  is 
not  so.  Human  sorrow  has  no  more 
tremendous  expression  than  the  last 
sonnet  of  Modem  Love,  or  the  Ballad 
of  Past  Meridian. 

Last  night  returning  from  my  twilight 
walk, 

I  met  the  gray  mist  Death,  whose 
eyeless  brow 

Was  bent  on  me,  and  from  his  hand  of 
chalk 

He  reached  me  flowers  as  from  a 
withered  bough: 

O  Death,  what  bitter  nosegays  givest 
thou! 

Death  said,  “I  gather,”  and  pursued  his 
way. 

Another  stood  by  me,  a  shape  in 
stone, 

Sword-hacked  and  iron-stained,  with 
breasts  of  clay, 

"Spirit  of  Rmrtb  In  Aatnmn”  (1862), 
"Spirit  of  Barth  In  Aotomn”  (1862). 
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And  metal  veins  that  sometimes  fiery 
shone: 

0  Life,  how  naked  and  how  hard 
when  known! 

Life  said,  “As  thou  hast  carved  me, 
such  am  I.” 

Then  Memory,  like  the  nightjar  on 
the  pine. 

And  sightless  hope,  a  woodlark  in  night 
sky. 

Joined  notes  of  Death  and  Life  till 
night’s  decline: 

Of  Death,  of  Life,  those  inwound 
notes  are  mine.  (I.  89.) 

The  sadness  of  the  fate  of  man  he 
feels  in  all  its  grandeur.  He  is  master 
of  tlie  tragic.  It  is  this  that  makes  his 
optiiiiism  of  such  value.  He  can  say. 

Death  met  I  too. 

And  saw  the  dawn  glow  through, - 

not  tlie  dawn  of  a  false  hope  of  in¬ 
dividual  life  beyond  the  grave;  but  the 
dawn  of  acceptance,  of  joy  in  life  and 
love,  tliough  ringed  round  with  death 
and  pain. 

For  love  we  Earth,  then  serve  we  all; 

Her  mystic  secret  then  is  ours: 

We  fall,  or  view  our  treasures  fall. 
Unclouded,  as  beholds  her  fiowers. 

Earth,  from  a  night  of  frosty  wreck. 
Enrobed  in  morning’s  mounted  fire. 
When  lowly,  with  a  broken  neck. 

The  crocus  lays  her  check  to  mire.” 

Indeed  to  call  Mr.  Meredith  optimist  is 
to  tell  only  a  part  of  the  truth.  Like 
Shakespeare,  the  “father-singer,”  he 
hears,  flying  over  his  head,  the  breath 
of  all  poetry,  the  “chirp  of  Ariel.” 

But  whether  note  of  joy  or  knell. 

Not  his  own  father-singer  knew; 

Nor  yet  can  any  mortal  tell. 

Save  only  how  it  shivers  through; 

“  "The  Ttaniah  In  Februery”  (II.  123). 

'*  "Wind  on  the  Lyre”  (II.  178). 

”  "Hard  Weather”  (II.  110).  See  the  whole 
poem  for  the  Idea  of  erolntlon  by  etmnle  and 
lacrlflre  aa  the  law  of  Eartb. 

"SbaTtng  of  SbaKpat”:  Oonclnaton,  p.  240. 


The  breast  of  us  a  sounded  shell. 

The  blood  of  us  a  lighted  dew.** 

But  Mr.  Meredith  rejoices  in  one  as¬ 
pect  of  pain  and  struggle:  their  edu¬ 
cative  effects.  Without  them  a  man 
remains  undeveloped. 

Behold  the  life  at  ease;  it  drifts. 


Contention  is  the  vital  force.” 

Or,  in  another  vein: — 

Lo!  of  hundreds  who  aspire. 
Eighties  perish— nineties  tire! 
They  who  bear  up,  in  spite  of  wrecks 
and  wracks. 

Were  season’d  by  celestial  hail  of 
thwacks.” 

Also  he  says  of  EJarth:— 

To  sacrifice  she  prompts  her  best: 
She  reaps  them  as  the  sower  reaps.” 

It  is,  then,  not  from  Heaven,  but  from 
Earth  and  from  Man,  that  he  learns 
the  law  of  growth  through  pain,  and 
the  law  of  sacrifice  for  others. 

In  accordance  with  the  doctrine,  that 
we  have  been  evolved  out  of  Eartb, 
body  and  soul  together,  Mr.  Meredith 
does  not  regard  our  flesh  as  wholly 
vile.  He  does  not  think  that  the  spirit 
can  be  separated  off  as  a  heavenly 
thing  from  this  earthy  substance,  and 
caused  to  grow  apart  from  the  body. 
Asceticism  is  a  heavenly  and  hellish 
doctrine.  He  prefers  temperance,  the 
earthy.  He  divides  our  nature  into 
three  parts— blood,  brain,  and  spirit.” 
Blood  is  the  flesh,  senses,  and  animal 
vigor.  Brain  is  brain.  Spirit  is  the 
spiritual  emotion  which  comes  of  the 
Interaction  of  brain  and  blood.  These 
three  must  all  go  together.  W’e  must 
seek:— 

”  “TbriMh  In  Fsbroary”  (II.  122). 

**  They  •ometlmea  appear  nnder  different 
namea.  In  tbe  "Teat  of  Manhood”  ("Reading 
of  Life,”  p.  41)  they  are:  "body,”  "mind,"  and 
"aonl.”  “The  body'a  love  and  mlnd’a,  whereof 
tbe  aool’a.” 
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Pleasures  that  through  blood  run  sane, 
Quickening  spirit  from  the  brain. 

E>ach  of  each  in  sequent  birth, 

Blood  and  brain  and  spirit,  three 
(Say  the  deepest  gnomes  of  Earth) 
Join  for  true  feiicity. 

Are  they  parted,  then  expect 
Someone  sailing  will  be  wrecked: 
Separate  hunting  are  they  sped. 

Scan  the  morsel  coveted. 

Earth  that  Triad  is:  she  hides 
Joy  from  him  who  that  divides; 
Showers  It  when  the  three  are  one. 
Glassing  her  in  union.'* 

If  we  part  company  with  any  one  of 
these  three  we  shaii  be  wrecked.  The 
attempt  to  develop  spirit  without  blood, 
or,  worse  still,  without  brain,  is  to 
court  certain  disaster,  of  which  the 
chronicies  of  the  old  religions  are  full. 
The  modem  athletic  craze  for  training 
the  blood  alone,  is  no  better. 

If  our  blood  and  spirit  are  sound,  we 
shall  not  be  afraid,  whatever  our  brain 
may  have  to  tell  us.  Fear  is  Mr.  Mere¬ 
dith’s  special  detestation.  It  is  in  our¬ 
selves  that  gloom  and  cowardice  lie. 
Let  us  look  at  things  squarely  and 
bravely,  and,  however  bad  they  are, 
they  cannot  hurt  us,  at  least  not  worse 
than  we  can  bear.  Let  us  banish  fear, 
and  we  shall  enjoy  sacred  hours  in  the 
Woods  of  Westermain,  as  he  calls  the 
magic  forest  of  life. 

Enter  these  enchanted  woods. 

You  who  dare. 

Nothing  harms  beneath  the  leaves 
More  than  waves  a  swimmer  cleaves. 
Toss  your  heart  up  with  the  lark. 

Foot  at  peace  with  mouse  and  worm. 
Fair  you  fare. 

Only  at  a  dread  of  dark 
Quaver,  and  they  quit  their  form: 
Thousand  eyeballs  under  hoods 
Have  you  by  the  hair. 

Enter  these  enchanted  woods. 

You  who  dare.** 

The  Daughter  of  Hades,  in  his  poem, 
who  had  but  one  day  ou  Earth,  did 


not  spend  it  in  regretting  that  she  had 
no  more.  Rather  she  spent  it  well,  as 
we  ought  to  spend  what  little  opportu¬ 
nities  each  has  of  light  and  joy. 

These  lyrical  meditations  have  coiue 
to  him,  walking  among  old  woods  and 
hills  and  hedgerows.  We  must  walk 
in  the  heart  of  Nature  if  we  would 
feel  her  spirit.  The  best  sort  of  life, 
he  says,  is  one  which  is  divided  be¬ 
tween  town  and  country: 

Not  solitarily  In  fields  we  find 
Earth’s  secret  open,  though  one  page 
is  there; 

Her  plainest,  such  as  children  .spell, 
and  share 

With  bird  and  beast;  raised  letters  for 
the  blind. 

Not  where  the  troubled  passions  toss 
the  mind 

In  turbid  cities,  can  the  key  be  bare. 

It  hangs  for  those  who  hither  thither 
fare. 

Close  interthreading  nature  with  our 
kind.*' 

What  then  of  the  many  who  are  locked 
up  all  the  year  in  the  great  cities?  He 
has  not  avoided  this  problem,  for  he 
appreciates  its  full  significance  and 
horror. 

“Accept,”  she  says;  it  is  not  hard 
In  woods;  but  she  in  towns 
Repeats,  “accept”;  and  have  we  wept. 
And  have  we' quailed  with  fears. 

Or  shrunk  with  horrors,  sure  reward 
Have  we  whom  knowledge  crowns; 
Who  see  in  mould  the  rose  unfold. 
The  soul  through  blood  and  tears.” 

His  heroes  are  not  those  who  fly  from 
the  evil  of  the  world  to  hedgerow  re¬ 
treats,  but  those  who  try  to  hew  out 
a  better  world  in  the  city.  The  Thrush 
in  February,  to  whom  he  listens  at  Box 
Hill,  makes  him  think  of  the  “city  of 
the  smoky  fray,”  where  “our  battle 
urges,”  and  whence  “spring  heroes 


“  “The  Wood*  of  Weetennain”  (I.  84—6). 
“  “The  Wood!  of  Weetermaln.”  (I.  73). 


”  “Earth'a  Secret,”  I.  188. 

“  “Outer  and  Inner"  (II.  138). 
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many.”  It  is  these  fighters  whom  the 
song  of  the  lark  ascending  brings  to  his 
mind;  men — 

Whose  lives,  by  many  a  battle-dint 
Defaced,  and  grinding  wheels  on  flint, 
yield  substance,  though  they  sing  not, 
sweet 

For  song  our  highest  heaven  to  greet: 

Because  their  love  of  Earth  was  deep. 
And  they  are  warriors  in  accord 
With  life  to  serve,  and  pass  reward. 
(I.  114.) 

It  is  natural  for  a  great  man  to  try 
to  find  his  philosophy  in  the  mouth  of 
a  greater.  And  it  is  not  entirely  fanci¬ 
ful  of  Mr.  Meredith  to  say  of  Shakes¬ 
peare, 

Thy  greatest  knew  thee.  Mother  Earth; 
unsoured 

He  knew  thy  sons.  He  probed  from 
hell  to  hell 

Of  human  passions,  but  of  love  de¬ 
flowered 

His  wisdom  was  not,  for  he  knew 
thee  well." 

The  bald  statement  which  I  have 
made  in  my  own  words  of  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  Mr.  Meredith’s  view 
of  life',  probably  sounds  to  those  who 
do  not  agree  with  it  as  unattractive  as 
other  forms  of  dogmatism.  I  do  not 
undertake  to  demonstrate  it  philoso- 
phically;  nor  do  I  pretend  that  it  is  a 
short  cut  to  all  religious  truth.  I  have 
only  called  attention  to  it  here,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  key  of  Mr.  Meredith’s 
didactic  poems,  and  the  spirit  under¬ 
lying  his  narrative  and  lyrical  work. 
In  his  poetry,  these  doctrines,  like  the 
vapors  at  sunrise,  take  color  and  glow. 
They  become,  to  many  of  us,  the  word 
that  inspires  and  sustains.  I  wish  to 
close  this  article  by  a  brief  inquiry; 
what  are  the  literary  and  poetical 
qualities  which  give  to  Mr.  Meredith 
this  mastery  of  hearts? 

The  qualities  of  his  poetry  are  very 
"  “The  Spirit  of  Shakespeare”  (I.  189.). 
SCLECTIC.  VOI..  LXXX.  639 


various,  and  are  found  in  very  varying 
degrees  in  his  different  works. 

Some  of  his  pieces,  as  Love,  in  the 
Talley,  the  Hymn  to  Colour,  and  “Sonnet” 
XLVII.  of  Modern  Love,  have  a  musical 
beauty  of  sound,  equal  to  the  best 
work  of  other  poets.  But,  in  spite  of 
his  extraordinary  success  In  this 
respect  on  frequent  occasions,  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  music  in  his  verse  is  more  in¬ 
termittent  than  in  Milton  or  Keats, 
(lenerally  it  bursts  out  in  a  line  or 
couplet,  flavoring  the  whole  poem. 
Much  complaint  is  made  of  this  want 
of  continuous  smooth  melody;  but  it  is 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  this  one  source  of  poetic  beauty. 
There  are  other  ways  and  means.  The 
following  “Sonnet”  (XVI.)  of  Modem 
Love  is  as  beautiful  as  “Sonnet” 
XLVII.,  though  it  is  less  melodious. 

In  our  old  shipwrecked  days  there  was 
an  hour, 

When  in  the  firelight  steadily  aglow. 
Joined  slackly,  we  beheld  the  red  chasm 
grow 

Among  the  clicking  coals.  Our  library- 
bower 

That  eve  was  left  to  us:  and  hushed 
we  sat 

As  lovers  to  whom  Time  is  whispering. 
From  sudden-opened  doors  we  heard 
them  sing: 

The  nodding  elders  mixed  good  wine 
with  chat. 

Well  knew  we  that  Life’s  greatest 
treasure  lay 

With  us,  and  of  it  was  our  talk.  “Ah, 
yes! 

Love  dies!”  I  said:  I  never  thought  it 
less. 

She  yearned  to  me  that  sentence  to 
unsay. 

Then  when  the  fire  domed  blackening, 
I  found 

Her  cheek  was  salt  against  my  kiss, 
and  swift 

Up  the  sharp  scale  of  sobs  her  breast 
did.  lift:— 

Now  am  I  haunted  by  that  taste!  that 
sound! 

This  contains  the  essence  of  poetical 
beauty  In  one  of  its  forms. 
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But  a  constant  feature  in  all  Mr. 
Meredith’s  work  is  hrain.  His  sense  of 
the  poetical  sometimes  nods,  his  sense 
of  the  lucid  often,  but  the  vigor  of  his 
intellect  never.  His  philosophy,  which 
I  have  attempted  to  sketch,  may  have 
little  value  or  much.  But  at  any  rate 
his  intellect  is  more  constantly  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  acute,  and  coruscating,  than 
that  of  any  other  poet  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  not  excluding  Browning.  And, 
if  the  success  with  which  he  disen¬ 
gages  his  meaning  from  the  words  is 
more  often  incomplete  than  that  of 
Tennyson,  he  has  far  more  meaning 
to  evolve.  As  in  some  of  Michael 
Angelo’s  statues,  the  Titan  is  only  half¬ 
way  out  of  the  marble;  but  it  is  a 
Titan,  and  not  a  ballet-girl.  The  mere 
vision  of  him  coming  out  suggests  more 
than  a  complete  Canova.  If  poetry  is 
a  criticism  of  life,  and  not  merely  a 
“rhapsody  of  words,”  the  value  of  in¬ 
tellect  in  poetry  is  immense. 

Mr.  Meredith  weeds  out  the  common¬ 
place  and  the  unessential  from  his 
poetry.  He  will  express  nothing  but 
the  heart  of  the  matter  in  hand.  This 
quality  has  helped  to  make  his  poems 
unpopular;  for  the  demand  on  the  mind 
of  the  reader  is  considerable,  and  the 
mind  must  be  one  that  does  not  find  its 
sole  delight  in  the  good  expression  of 
“what  oft  was  thought.”  Sometimes, 
indeed,  be  cuts  out  so  many  links  as 
to  create  real  and  unpardonable  ob¬ 
scurity.  But  this  chastening  process, 
when  he  does  not  carry  it  too  far,  is 
a  merit  of  a  high  and  rare  order,  pro¬ 
ducing  in  his  hands  effects  of  an  in¬ 
tellectual  strength  and  beauty,  not 
otherwise  to  be  obtained. 

.  But  perhaps  his  highest  quality  is 
wealth  of  imagination.  Hardly  any 
other  poet  has  metaphors  so  numerous, 
so  apt,  so  incisive,  so  beautiful  in 
thought  and  in  expression.  This  rich¬ 
ness  and  aptness  of  imagery,  com¬ 
bined  with  his  habit  of  leaving  out  the 
unessential,  renders  his  best  poems,  to 


those  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read 
them  more  than  once,  a  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  of  glowing  pictures  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  ideas,  which  produce,  in  the  cumu¬ 
lative  effect  of  a  long  poem,  the 
highest  kind  of  mental  intoxication. 
Two  poems,' well  suited  ^or  the  study 
of  these  effects,  are  the  Day  of  the 
Daughter  of  Hades  and  the  Nuptials  of 
Attila.  (In  these  two,  be  it  said,  he 
does  not  obtrude  his  doctrines  on  those 
who  dislike  didactic  poetry.)  The 
cumulative  effect  of  the  long  succession 
of  pictures  cannot  be  reproduced  here 
in  short  citations;  but  an  example  of 
each  of  these  poems  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  In  the  first,  the  meeting  of 
Persephone  and  Demeter,  long  sepa¬ 
rated  by  Pluto,  is  thus  described:— 

They  stood  by  the  chariot-wheel. 
Embraced,  very  tall,  most  like 
Fellow  poplars,  wind-taken,  that  reel 
Down  their  shivering  columns  and 
strike 

Head  to  head,  crossing  throats:  and 
apart, 

For  the  feast  of  the  look,  they  drew. 
Which  darkness  no  longer  could  thwart; 
And  they  broke  together  anew.  (1. 92.) 

In  the  Nuptials  of  Attila,  the  dissolution 
of  the  Hunnish  army  and  Empire,  after 
the  mysterious  death  of  their  chief  in 
the  arms  of  his  queen,  is  thus  ])ic- 
tured: — 

Kingless  was  the  army  left: 

Of  its  head  the  race  bereft. 

Every  fury  of  the  pit 
Tortured  and  dismembered  it. 

Lo,  upon  a  silent  hour. 

When  the  pitch  of  frost  subsides, 
Danube  with  a  shout  of  power 
Loosens  bis  imprisoned  tides: 

Wide  around  the  frighted  plains 
Shake  to  hear  his  riven  chains, 
Dreadfuller  than  heaven  in  wrath. 

As  he  makes  himself  a  path: 

High  leap  the  ice-cracks,  towering  pile 
Floes  to  bergs,  and  giant  peers 
Wrestle  on  a  drifted  isle; 

Island  on  ice-island  rears; 

Dissolution  battles  fast: 
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Big  the  senseless  Titans  loom 
Through  a  mist  of  common  doom, 
Striving  which  shall  die  the  last; 

Till  a  gentle-breathing  mom 
p'rees  the  stream  from  bank  to  bank. 
So  the  Empire  built  of  scorn 
Agonized,  dissolved  and  sank. 

Of  the  Queen  no  more  was  told 
Than  of  leaf  on  Danube  rolled. 

Make  the  bed  for  Attila!  (II.  71.) 

Even  on  his  poem  on  Napoli,  which 
is  usuaiiy  rejected  on  the  ground  of 
liopeless  obscurity,  we  get  many  such 
lines  as  these,  giving  the  poetical  es¬ 
sence  of  Napoleon’s  career:— 

Cannon  his  name. 

Cannon  his  voice,  he  came. 

Who  heard  of  him  heard  shaken  hills. 
An  earth  at  quake,  to  quiet  stamped. 
Who  looked  on  him  beheld  the  will  of 
wills. 

The  driver  of  wild  docks  where  lions 
ramped.** 

Or  here  Is  a  description  of  the  south- 
wester  falling  upon  the  woods  after 
sunset,  watched  by  one 

who  loves  old  hymning  night, 

Anu  knows  the  Dryad  voices  well. 

Not  long  the  silence  followed: 

The  voice  that  issues  from  thy  breast, 
0,  glorious  South-West, 

Along  the  gloom-horizon  holloa’d; 
Warning  the  valleys  with  a  mellow 
roar 

Thro’  flapping  wings;  then,  sharp  the 
woodland  bore 

A  shudder,  and  a  noise  of  hands: 

A  thousand  horns  from  some  far  vale 
In  ambush  sounding  on  the  gale. 

Forth  from  the  cloven  sky  came  bands 
Of  revel-gathering  spirits;  trooping 
down, 

The  Independent  Berlew. 

**  “Odee  In  OontrlbatioD  to  French  Hietory,” 

p.  21. 


Some  rode  the  tree-tops;  some  on  tom 
cloud-strips. 

Burst  screaming  thro’  the  lighted  town: 

And  scudding  seaward,  some  fell  on  big 
ships: 

Or  mounting  the  sea-horses  blew 

Bright  foam-flakes  on  the  black  review 

Of  heaving  hulls  and  burying  beaks. 

Still  on  the  farthest  line,  with  out- 
puffed  cheeks, 

’Twixt  dark  and  utter  dark,  the  great 
wind  drew 

From  heaven  that  disenchanted  har¬ 
mony 

To  Join  earth’s  laughter  in  the  mid¬ 
night  blind: 

Booming  a  distant  chorus  to  the  shrieks 
Preluding  him:  then  he. 

His  mantle  streaming  thunderingly  be¬ 
hind. 

Across  the  yellow  realm  of  stiffened 
Day, 

Shot  thro’  the  woodland  alleys  signals 
three; 

And  with  the  pressure  of  a  sea, 

Plunged  broad  upon  the  vale  that  under 
lay.** 


The  appetite  for  Mr.  Meredith’s 
poetry  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  The 
difliculty  is  in  the  flrst  few  mouthfuls. 
At  the  flrst  reading  of  a  poem  some 
lines,  probably,  will  capture  the  imagi¬ 
nation;  but  the  rest,  perhaps,  will  seem 
inferior  or  obscure.  A  second  reading 
extends  the  range.  A  third  may  render 
us  greedy  of  the  whole  poem.  Not  to 
be  fully  comprehended  and  wholly  ap¬ 
preciated  at  flrst  sight  is  a  fault;  but 
it  is  a  fault  generally  found  in  the 
noblest  men  and  the  highest  things. 
This  sentiment  is  indeed  a  common¬ 
place;  but  it  Is  worth  repeating,  for  in 
practice  it  is  treated  as  a  paradox. 

O.  M.  Trevelyan. 

**  “Spirit  of  Barth  In  Antnmn.’*  (1802) 
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A  SONG  OF  THE  NIGHT. 

The  world  is  white  in  the  mild  moon’s  light; 

The  lilies  bloom  in  her  silver  sight; 

Meseems  some  wonder  is  waking  under 
The  star-flowered  quiet  of  middle  night. 

• 

From  pole  to  pole,  like  a  singing  scroll, 

The  spheral  sounds  of  the  star-songs  roll; 

The  air  is  gleaming  with  shapes  of  dreaming; 

A  mystic  music  is  on  my  soul. 

The  wonder  grows,'  like  an  opening  rose; 

The  face  of  heaven  with  a  halo  glows; 

For  Joy  or  fearing,  some  charm  is  nearing; 

I  feel  its  wings  o’er  the  world  unclose. 

It  Alls  me:  there,  in  the  middle  air, 

A  splendor  as  of  a  meteor’s  hair! 

The  gates  of  heaven  are  open;  the  seven 
Great  angels  glitter  upon  the  stair. 

John  Payne. 


THE  FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 


The  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  the  great  case  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  v.  Lord  Overtoun  and 
others  will  be  received  by  all  the  Non¬ 
conformist  Churches  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  a  certain  sense  of  shock. 
It  may,  and  indeed  must,  have  conse¬ 
quences  reaching  far  beyond  the  very 
serious  issues  immediately  involved. 
In  their  powerful  and  luminous  judg¬ 
ments  the  Law  Lords  by  a  majority  of 
flve  to  two  lay  it  down  as  a  principle 
that  no  Church,  unless  it  possesses  a 
deed  specially  and  clearly  reserving 
that  power,  has  the  right  to  alter  its 
own  creed  at  its  own  discretion.  That 
is  to  say,  if  for  the  sake  of  unity  or 
comprehension,  or  to  meet  the  claims 
of  advancing  intelligence,  it  does  so 
alter  it,  a  minority  of  dissentients, 
however  minute,  may  declare  them¬ 
selves  to  constitute  the  only  true 


Church  of  that  denomination,  and  as 
such  may  claim  and  receive  the  whole 
corporate  property  of  the  Church  which 
was  bequeathed  under  the  original 
formularies  of  belief.  The  case  came 
up  in  a  way  which  makes  the  judgment 
singularly  distinct.  The  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  in  the  year  1900  agreed  to 
a  junction  with  the  Church  of  the 
United  Presbyterians,  a  body  older 
than  itself,  but  professing,  as  both 
Churches  believed,  substantially  the 
same  doctrines.  So  little  opposition 
was  there,  and  so  little  fear  of  any  hut 
beneficial  consequences  from  the  union, 
that  the  vote  which  sanctioned,  and  so 
to  speak  legalized,  the  junction  was 
carried  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Free  Church  by  a  majority  of  (il.l  to 
27,  The  only  dissidents,  in  fact,  were 
a  few  ministers,  some  twenty-four  in 
number,  mainly  Highlanders,  who  do- 
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flared,  with  the  stubborn  pride  which 
iu  Scotland  has  so  often  marked  ec¬ 
clesiastical  contestants,  that  they  alone 
were  faithful  to  their  original  formu¬ 
laries;  that  they,  though  a  mere  rem¬ 
nant,  constituted  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland;  and  that,  consequently,  tliey, 
and  they  alone,  were  entitled  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  corporate  w’ealth  of  the 
Church,  amounting,  it  is  reported,  even 
if  tliey  do  not  or  cannot  claim  the 
church  buildings,  to  considerably  over 
a  million  sterling.  Mission  funds.  Col¬ 
lege  funds,  all  manner  of  funds, 
belonged,  they  said,  to  them  alone, 
to  be  administered  by  them  in 
trust,  as  the  only  true  and  orig¬ 
inal  Free  Church.  The  governing 
men  of  the  Free  Church  were,  w’e 
imagine,  a  little  indignant  at  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  such  a  minute  minority; 
they  made,  rather  unwisely  as  it  turned 
out,  little  effort  at  compromise  or  con¬ 
ciliation;  and  when  the  dispute  was 
transferred  to  the  Law’  Courts,  they 
fought  the  claim  straight.  Most  of 
them  held,  indeed,  we  fancy,  as  Eng¬ 
lish  laymen  certainly  hold,  the  errone¬ 
ous  opinion  that  every  Free  Church 
can  modify  its  own  formularies  at  its 
own  discretion.  In  Scotland  they  won, 
the  Judges  of  both  the  original  and  the 
Appellate  Courts  giving  a  decision  in 
their  favor;  but  a  Scotsman  with  his 
conscience  or  his  Intellectual  pride  on 
fire  is  a  very  dour  being,  and  the  case 
was  carried  up  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
There,  after  days  and  weeks  of  most 
subtle  argument,  during  which  Lord 
Ilalsbury  in  particular,  to  the  surprise 
of  mankind,  showed  himself  as  learned 
in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
Protestant  Churches  as  In  English  law, 
the  final  decision,  as  we  have  said,  was 
given  against  them,  and  they  were  de¬ 
prived  of  property  which  they  thought 
as  securely  theirs  as  if  it  had  been 
conferred  on  them  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

There  Is  no  contesting  the  legality  of 


the  decision.  It  may  be  argued  with 
reason  that  it  is  opposed  to  common- 
sense,  for  it  can  never  have  been  in¬ 
tended  that  a  minute  minority  in  any 
Church  should  have  the  power  to  over¬ 
ride  the  will  of  the  vast  majority  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  manner  provided  by  the 
constitution  of  their  common  Church; 
and  it  is  certainly  opposed  to  public 
policy.  We  can  imagine  nothing  more 
injurious  to  the  community  and  to  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind  than  the 
stereotjping  or  fossilizing  of  the  creeds 
of  the  Christian  Churches  so  that  they 
never  can  develop  with  the  advance 
of  the  general  Intellect,  or  even  with 
the  progress  of  scientific  discovery;  and 
the  decision  of  the  Lords,  within  the 
range  of  its  effect,  does  so  stereotype 
and  fossilize  them.  It,  in  fact,  punishes 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  for  modi¬ 
fying  its  opinion  in  a  liberal  direction 
by  an  enormous  deprivation  of  prop¬ 
erty,— fines  it,  that  is,  heavily  for  pre¬ 
suming  to  think.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
impossible^to  deny  that  the  decision  is 
good  law’.  Money  given  to  a  corporate 
body  for  a  lawful  purpose  must  be 
devoted  to  that  purpose,  or  the  Inten¬ 
tion  of  the  donors  is  frustrated.  The 
first  purpose  of  a  Church  in  its  civil 
capacity  is  to  maintain  Its  creed  in¬ 
tact,  and  it  Is  clear  that  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  in  fusing  itself 
with  the  United  Presbyterians  modified 
its  creed  on  important  points.  It  gave 
up,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Lords,  who 
proved  their  opinion  by  indisputable 
documents,  the  notion  that  a  righteous 
State  is  bound  to  “establish”  the  true 
Church,  and  It  relaxed  or  denied  the 
great  doctrine  of  predestination  by  ad¬ 
mitting  that  Its  operation  was  affected 
by  the  righteousness  or  the  sin  of  the 
individual  Christian.  Whether  those 
modifications  are  wise  or  otherwise 
may  be  matter  for  endless  dispute;  but 
nobody  can  deny  that  they  are  modifi¬ 
cations,  or  that  they  affect  the  continu¬ 
ity  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  Free 
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Church  of  Scotland  originally  obtained 
its  funds.  If,  then,  a  donor's  intention 
is  always  to  be  strictly  interpreted, 
which  is  the  permanent  presumption  of 
the*  law,  the  remnant  or  minute  minor¬ 
ity  which  repudiates  such  modifications 
has  a  right  to  administer  the  funds. 
The  only  question  remaining,  therefore, 
is  what  is  to  be  done  to  prevent  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  impoverish¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  now  left,  as  far  as  its  corpo¬ 
rate  property  is  concerned,  at  the  mercy 
of  a  minute  but  recalcitrant  minority. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  question.  The 
notion  of  an  appeal  to  the  Legislature 
to  quash  the  decision  may,  we  think, 
be  put  aside.  The  Legislature  may 
ordain,  possibly  will  ordain,  that  every 
Church  not  established  by  law  shall 
have  the  right  to  modify  its  formularies 
without  thereby  losing  its  right  to  its 
own  property;  but  for  the  Legislature 
to  make  such  a  law  retrospective,  and 
quash  a  decision  of  the  highest  Courts 
as  to  the  ownership  of  property  merely 
upon  grounds  of  public  policy,  would 
be  a  most  dangerous  precedent.  It 
would  justify  an  Act  declaring  that  John 
Smith  was  not  entitled  to  his  property 
because  be  was  a  bad  man,  or  because 
he  did  not  believe  in  Fiscal  Reform. 
No  such  proposal  is  at  all  likely  to  be 
made  or  listened  to,  unless,  indeed,  par 
impo$8ibile,  such  an  Act  were  asked  for 
by  the  triumphant  appellants.  That 
would  be  a  very  noble  deed  for  them 
to  do,  and  would  at  once  regain  for 
them  that  place  in  the  regard  of  Scot¬ 
land  which  at  present  they  have  for¬ 
feited  by  crushing  a  Church  which  they 
probably  respect  by  a  rigorous  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  civil  law;  but  it  is  never  of 
much  use  to  ask  of  human  nature  more 
than  it  will  give.  The  twenty-four  are 
no  doubt  exultant  at  their  success  in 
maintaining  what  they  think  the  truth, 
and  infiamed  with  the  hope  of  build¬ 
ing  up  a  powerful  Church  with  funds 
which,  as  they  honestly  think,  it  is  for 


them  alone  to  administer.  They  will 
hardly  give  away  the  whole  results  of 
their  victory,  or  at  least  all  of  them 
will  not;  and  if  any  two  or  three  holil 
out,  then,  as  we  understand  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Lords,  those  two  or  three 
will  be  the  true  Free  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  entitled  to  administer  its 
funds!  There  are,  we  fear,  only  two 
courses  for  the  Free  Church  to  pursue. 
One  is  to  surrender  their  property,  and 
trust  to  the  extraordinary  liberality  of 
their  members  to  replace  it  without 
delay;  and  the  other  is  to  approach  the 
victors  with  a  prayer  for  moderation 
and  compromise.  The  first  course  is  pos¬ 
sible,  for  Scotland  is  rich,  and  its  peo¬ 
ple,  when  exasperated  by  what  tlicy 
consider  ecclesiastical  oppression,  will 
give  with  a  liberality  hardly  ap¬ 
proached  by  any  other  race;  and  the 
second  must  be  practicable.  The 
Highland  ministers  who  have  tri¬ 
umphed  can  hardly  feel  as  If  they  had 
a  moral  right  to  the  great  fund  which 
has  fallen  under  their  legal  control, 
and  can  scarcely  be  happy  under  the 
idea  that  a  majority  of  the  Church  to 
which  they  themselves  so  recently  be¬ 
longed  look  upon  them  as  men  who  have 
pressed  a  legal  right  to  the  very  verge 
of  what  most  Christians  believe  to  l)e 
the  teaching  of  that  law  which  tlioy 
regard  as  higher  than  the  decision  of 
any  earthly  Court.  They  will,  we  may 
be  sure,  be  reasonable,  and  we  hope 
soon  to  hear  that  a  way  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  which  they  may  maintain 
as  a  Church  their  somewhat  rigid 
principles  without  impoverishing  other 
Churches,  or  giving  cause  for  the  taunt 
that  they  assert  the  complete  freedom 
of  their  Church  from  all  earthly  con¬ 
trol,  yet  when  they  cannot  get  their 
own  way  they  appeal  at  once  to  the 
authority  of  Caesar.  When  the  com¬ 
promise  Is  effected,  and  the  contest 
over,  we  trust  that  the  B^ee  Church 
will  insert  in  its  constitution  a  clause 
permitting  the  General  Assembly  to 
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modify  Its  formularies— this,  as  Lord 
Halsbury  explained,  will  completely 
protect  them— and  thus  escape  the  re¬ 
proach  that,  although  free,  it  has  a 
most  imperfect  power  of  self-control. 

The  Spectator. 


and  in  particular  can  waive  no  formula 
for  the  sake  of  union  with  other 
Churches  of  similar,  If  more  liberal, 
opinions. 


LOVE-SCENES  ON  THE  STAGE. 


Undoubtedly,  the  passion  of  love  is 
the  best  of  all  themes  for  drama.  But 
it  is  not  the  only  theme,  and  I  regret 
that  it  Is  so  regarded  by  our  play¬ 
wrights,  and  that,  even  when  some  ad¬ 
venturous  one  dares  to  take  another 
central  motive,  such  as  the  passion  for 
gold,  always  must  Eros  be  dragged  in 
by  the  curls.  However,  my  present 
concern  is  not  to  deplore  this  custom, 
but  to  note  a  rather  curious  fact  In 
connection  with  It.  In  all  these  love- 
plays  there  are  very  few  love-scenes, 
and  these  few  are  always  very  brief 
and  perfunctory.  Scenes  of  doubt  and 
misunderstanding  between  the  lovers 
are  common  enough,  and  elaborate 
enough.  But,  when  the  course  of  their 
love  is  running  smoothly— howsoever 
smoothly — we  have  but  the  faintest 
and  most  fugitive  glimpses  of  their  so 
Important  love-making.  What  reason 
is  there  for  this  anomaly? 

The  reason  is  partly  in  the  national 
character— In  that  self-consciousness 
wlilch  makes  English  people  so  very 
inarticulate,  so  very  inexpressive  of 
their  emotions.  English  people  often 
can  and  do,  as  is  proved  by  the  re¬ 
ports  of  actions  for  divorce  or  breach 
of  promise  of  marriage,  write  ardent 
love-letters.  Through  an  Indirect 
medium  they  can  express  themselves 
finely  enough  (though  I  suspect  that 
those  letters  are  not  so  much  a  spon¬ 
taneous  ebullition  as  the  fruit  of  a  re¬ 
solve  to  do  what  is  romantically  ex¬ 
pected  of  themselves  both  by  their 


correspondents,  and  by  themselves,  and 
that  a  good  deal  of  time  and  at  least 
one  rough  copy  are  needed  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  them).  Set  the  two  people 
face  to  face,  and  they  are  practically 
tongue-tied.  They  can  perform  love’s 
pantomime— kisses,  elapsed  hands,  and 
so  forth.  But  love’s  litany  is  beyond 
them.  They  can  deal  only  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  formulse  of  one  or  two  sylla¬ 
bles,  or  in  the  conventional  question 
and  answer.  Anything  like  a  gush  of 
words  or  a  flight  of  fancy  would  put 
them  to  the  blush.  It  would  sound  in¬ 
sincere  to  them  both.  In  only  the 
tritest  kind  of  talk,  quite  inadequate 
to  express  what  they  are  feeling,  will 
they  dare  indulge.  “D’you  love  me?” 
“You  know  I  do.  D’l/ou  love  mef” 
“Yes,  you  know  I  do.”  Of  this  inter¬ 
change  of  question  and  answer,  re¬ 
peated  at  short  Intervals  in  exactly 
the  same  form,  and  eked  out  with  a 
small  stock  of  endearing  ejaculations, 
is  composed  the  English  love-scene 
(whatever  its  duration)  in  real  life.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  a  very  various  and  beauti¬ 
ful  scene  to  the  two  persons  by  whom 
it  is  enacted.  But  transfer  It  verbatim 
to  the  stage,  and  even  the  most  indul¬ 
gent  audience  would  presently  be  bored 
by  it.  Realism,  then,  won’t  do.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Interlocutors  must 
not  be  made  eloquently  expressive.  Of 
course,  in  a  romantic  drama,  with 
costumes  of  a  bygone  age,  you  may 
have  a  love-scene  of  passionate  avow¬ 
als  in  tirades,  with  tropes  and  meta- 
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phors,  with  sun  and  moon  and  stars. 
It  Is  a  moot  point  whether  at  any 
time  in  the  world’s  history,  and  even 
in  the  most  meridional  countries,  have 
lovers  orally  expressed  themselves  in 
such  a  fashion.  No  matter:  romance  is 
llscensed.  But  if  in  the  modern 
realistic  or  quasi-realistlc  drama  of 
English  life  there  appeared  two 
lovers  capable  of  expressing  orally 
the  depth  and  heat  of  their  mutual 
sentiment,  the  audience  would  in¬ 
stantly  and  unanimously  be  rocking 
with  laughter.  Thus  the  dramatist  is 
beset  by  two  dangers:  on  the  one  hand, 
his  love-scenes  will  be  tedious  because 
inexpressive:  on  the  other,  they  will 
be  ridiculous  because  expressive.  It 
Is,  however,  possible  to  effect  a  com¬ 
promise,  and  the  dramatist  does  his 
best.  He  tries  hard  for  such  a  blend 
of  the  actual  prose  and  the  needful 
poetry  as  shall  counteract  the  ill-ef¬ 
fects  of  each.  I  think  I  see  him  at 
his  desk,  biting  the  tip  of  bis  pen, 
gloomily.  At  length,  after  a  long 
mental  struggle,  he  sets  his  pen  to 
paper,  and  writes 
ForoW.  “Mildred  r 
Mildred.  “ 

He  paces  up  and  down  his  room  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  then,  with  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulders,  inserts  H  avoid  P' 
More  pacing  up  and  down,  and  pres¬ 
ently  is  added 
Harold.  “My  darlingP' 

Mildred.  “My  darlingP' 

{They  embrace.) 

Harold.  “ 

He  nerves  himself  with  a  cigarette, 
and  writes  boldly,  blindly 
The  very  first  time  I  saw  you — you  re¬ 
member?  it  vcas  in  the  orchard."— {She 
presses  his  hand.)  “The  apple-blossoms 
He  deletes  the  apple-blossoms,  and 
hurries  on  to 

“Well  at  the  moment  of  seeing  you,  I 
knew — even  then— that  I  loved  you." 
Mtidred.  “ 

After  some  hesitation,  the  dramatist 


rises,  puts  on  his  hat,  and  goes  out  for 
a  long,  brisk  walk.  On  his  return  he 
is  delivered  as  follows: 

And  /,  too,  Harold,  knew  that  I  lond 
you." 

Harold,  “Dear  one!" 

Mildred.  “DearestP’ 

{They  embrace.) 

Such  is  the  compromise  that  our 
dramatist  makes;  and  really,  consider¬ 
ing  all  things,  I  think  bis  work  is  ns 
good  as  It  could  possibly  be.  But  oh 
the  feeling  of  utter  fatuousness  in  do¬ 
ing  it,  and  oh  the  fatigue  of  doing  it, 
and  oh  the  long  refreshing  sleep  wlieii 
it  is  done!  I  do  not  wonder  that  the 
poor  fellow  does  it  as  seldom  and  ns 
succinctly  as  he  can.  An  Englishninn 
is  always  embarrassed  in  writing  a 
love-scene— always  feels  that  he  is 
making  an  ass  of  himself.  If  it  be  a 
love-scene  in  a  novel,  he  can  save  Ids 
face  by  turning  it  from  the  lovers  to 
the  landscape.  The  lovers  must  say 
something  from  time  to  time;  but  .  .  . 
All  nature  seemed  to  be  holding  her  breath. 
In  a  glory  of  gold  and  purple  the  sun 
sank  behind  the  western  hills.  A  heron 
came  flying  across  the  lake.  It  tipped 
the  water  with  a  wing  of  silver.  Some¬ 
where  in  the  distance  a  chaffinch  teas 
calling  to  her  mate.  Her  insistent  note 

.  .  .  and  so  forth,  ad  Infinitum.  Or 
again,  if  Nature  is  out  of  the  environ¬ 
ment,  From  below  there  came  to  them, 
like  the  sound  of  some  great  distant  or¬ 
chestra,  the  murmuring  hum  of  the  great 
city.  Here  follows  the  author’s  apos¬ 
trophe  to  London,  or  to  Manchester,  or 
whatever  the  place  happens  to  be. 
After  that,  perhaps,  the  lovers  say 
something;  and  then.  Under  the  window 
a  street  organ  was  playing  some  waltz. 
For  years  after,  Harold  could  never  hear 
that  air  without  living  again  that  hour 
that  he  had  spent  with  Mildred.  And 
then,  either  we  are  told  that  he  could 
always  remember  clearly  what  she  was 
wearing  (this  is  described),  and  every 
object  in  the  room  (these  are  cata- 
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lofTued),  or  we  have  a  disquisition  on 
the  mnemonic  power  of  sound  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  sight  and  scent. 
Tims  in  novels  the  love-scenes  are 
comparatively  long  and  elaborate.  But 
the  poor  dramatist  is  debarred  from 
tlie  novelist’s  happy  subterfuges.  He 
cannot  write  around  his  characters. 
He  must  simply  find  in  his  heart  words 
for  their  lips  to  utter,  and  kisses  for 
their  lips  to  exchange.  Play-writing— 
I  mean,  of  course,  the  writing  of  plays 
for  the  theatre:  the  only  defensible 
kind  of  play-writing— is  always,  neces¬ 
sarily,  the  form  of  art  least  satisfy¬ 
ing  to  the  practitioner.  It  is  but  a 
series  of  suggestions  thrown  out  in 
tlie  hope  that  other  people  will,  later 
on,  make  something  of  them.  The 
task  of  play-writing  can  be  tolerated 
only  by  a  man  who  either  loves  the 
theatre  for  its  own  sake  or  is  very 
keen  to  make  money.  For  it  is  not  a 
task  lightened,  as  the  task  of  writing 
a  poem  or  an  essay  or  a  story  is 
lightened,  and  transformed  into  a  joy, 
Tbe  Satnrday  Rerlew. 


by  the  sense  of  an  effect  that  is  being 
accomplished,  once  and  for  all,  by  one¬ 
self.  Play-writing  is  so  indirect  and 
so  incomplete  a  form  of  artistic  ac¬ 
tivity  that  no  man,  however  apt  to  it, 
can  work  himself  up  through  it  to  any 
heat  of  creative  passion.  The  play¬ 
wright  cannot  lose  himself  in  his  task, 
for  his  task  depends  not  on  himself 
alone,  and  is  his  but  in  part.  He  must 
work  always  in  cold  blood,  with  an 
austere  eye  on  the  horizon,  and  with  a 
pious  hope  for  mercy  from  powers  un¬ 
seen.  No  wonder  that  he,  working 
under  these  conditions,  and  he  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  with  all  an  Englishman’s 
reticence  in  matters  of  sentiment, 
dreads  the  task  of  partially  unpacking 
his  heart  with  words  for  Mildred  and 
Harold,  and  writing  them  solemnly 
down  on  foolscap  paper  in  order  that 
they  may  be  hereafter  spoken  by  Mr, 
Dash  and  Miss  Blank  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  Asterisk.  The  wonder  is  that 
he  does  not  shirk  altogether  a  task  so 
hard. 

Max  Beerbohm. 


TO  EXPLORE  ARABIA  BY  BALLOON. 


The  object  of  the  present  paper  is 
to  indicate  the  reasonable  practicabill- 
tv  of  investigating,  at  inconsiderable 
risk  to  human  life,  a  land  which, 
hitherto  bidding  defiance  to  the  bold¬ 
est  explorers,  has  through  all  time  re¬ 
mained  untraversed  by  civilized  man, 
yet  one  to  which  perhaps  before  all 
other  lands  of  the  wondrous  East 
there  attaches  more  absorbing  interest, 
more  of  marvel  and  mystery,  and 
which  moreover  may,  for  all  that  has 
been  inferred  to  the  contrary,  be 
found  to  yield  the  richest  prizes  of 
discovery.  The  country  to  w’hlch  we 
refer  is  Central  Arabia,  and  the  mode 


of  approach  that  we  advocate  is  one 
which,  while  it  appeals  to  a  siprit  of 
highest  enterprise,  involves  no  mere 
w'ild  or  untried  scheme.  The  true 
roadway  across  the  barrier  presented 
not  only  by  the  physical  difficulties  of 
a  waterless  wilderness  but  also  by  the 
hostility  of  native  fanaticism  is,  we 
are  convinced,  not  by  the  desert  but 
by  sky.  And  here  It  cannot  be 
said  that  such  previous  trials  and  ex¬ 
perience  as  we  have  to  judge  from 
offer  any  really  adverse  argument. 
Let  us  carefully  examine  the  case  as 
we  find  it. 

The  lamentable  termination  of  An¬ 


il 
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dr6e’s  dash  to  the  Pole  may  have,  in¬ 
deed,  for  a  while  diverted  the  public 
mind  from  the  contemplation  of  that 
I)erfectly  legitimate  and  logical  appli¬ 
cation  of  modern  science  and  skill— 
the  exploration  of  inaccessible  tracts 
of  the  globe  by  balloon.  It  might,  in¬ 
deed,  seem  as  though  for  the  present 
the  world  is  standing  watching 
the  modem  airship,  and  the  yet  more 
recently  conceived  though  somewhat 
visionary  flying-machine,  in  the  hope 
tliat  these  will  prove  capable  of 
achieving  what  the  balloon  has  as  yet 
failed  to  accomplish.  Yet  the  results 
of  past  months  go  to  prove  that  we 
cannot  hope,  at  least  until  great  ad¬ 
vances  have  been  made,  that  any 
form  of  aerial  motor  will  be  able, 
bolding  a  definite  course  of  its  own, 
to  contend  with  the  streams  and 
storms  which  prevail  but  a  little  way 
above  the  earth’s  surface. 

On  the  other  band,  it  should  on  no 
account  be  forgotten  that  the  balloon 
in  Andr^e’s  hands,  and  in  his  peculiar 
circumstances,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
had  a  reasonably  fair  trial.  Owing  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  case,  the  balloon, 
which  seems  after  all  to  have  hardly 
been  the  best  for  the  exceptional  pur¬ 
pose  in  band,  bad  to  be  kept  inflated 
for  nearly  three  weeks,  while  the  in¬ 
trepid  navigators  were  waiting  for 
their  wind,  during  all  which  time 
leakage  was  going  on  at  a  known  and 
very  appreciable  rate;  and  thus  It 
came  about  that  in  the  end  Andr6e 
was  constrained  to  commit  himself  to 
a  wind  that  was  not  wholly  favorable. 
To  have  been  entirely  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection  it  should  have  been  due  south, 
whereas  on  the  eve  of  starting  it 
veered  somewhat  west  of  south,  and, 
with  fatal  allurement,  “whistling 
through  the  woodwork  of  the  shed  and 
flapping  the  canvas,”  urged  the  voy¬ 
agers  prematurely  to  their  ill-fated 
venture.  And  other  conditions  must 
have  told,  and  perhaps  more  seriously. 


against  the  success  of  that  hazardous 
expedition.  The  extremely  low  tem¬ 
perature  near  the  Pole  would  not  only 
cause  shrinkage  of  the  gas,  but  also 
a  constant  deposition  of  the  weight  of 
condensed  moisture,  if  not  of  snow, 
on  the  surface  of  the  balloon. 

But  over  and  above  all,  the  mode 
adopted  for  the  controlling  of  the  bal¬ 
loon  would  be  very  largely  against  the 
possibility  of  a  prolonged  voyage. 
This  mode,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  by  means  of  a  trail  rope  dragging 
on  the  Ice,  which,  so  long  as  it  was 
in  contact  with  earth,  would  render 
a  rudder  sail  operative  to  a  small  ex¬ 
tent  Its  very  efficiency,  however,  de¬ 
pended  on  its  actually  slowing  down 
the  speed  of  the  balloon,  while  it  is 
well  known  to  all  aeronauts  of  ex¬ 
perience  that  It  Is  an  exceedingly  dif¬ 
ficult  manoeuvre  to  keep  a  trail  rope 
dragging  on  the  ground  if  it  is  desired 
to  prevent  collision  with  the  earth,  on 
the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  avoid  loss  of  gas,  inasmuch  as  a 
slight  Increase  of  temperature,  or  dry¬ 
ing  off  of  condensed  moisture,  may— 
indeed.  Is  sure  after  a  while  to— lift 
the  rope  off  the  ground,  in  which  case 
the  balloon,  rising  Into  upper  levels, 
is  liable  to  be  borne  away  on  currents 
which  may  be  from  almost  any  direc¬ 
tion,  and  of  which  the  observer  below 
may  have  no  cognizance.  Thus  it 
will  have  to  be  acknowledged  that 
Audr^e  set  himself  a  task  of  great 
difficulty,  in  which  the  chances  were 
largely  against  him*,  yet.  In  spite  of 
all  we  learn  from  a  message  recovered 
from  a  carrier  pigeon  that  at  the  end 
of  forty-eight  hours  the  voyagers  were 
full  of  hope,  with  their  aerial  vessel 
still  going  strong,  and  maintaining 
with  good  promise  what  must  certainly 
have  proved  to  be  the  longest  sky 
Journey  in  time  of  any  yet  made  on 
our  planet 

But  let  us  now  turn  to  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  balloon  travel  under  practicable 
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and  altogether  more  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  where  climate,  instead  of 
being  opposed,  would  be  strongly  in 
the  balloon’s  favor,  and  where  the  ut¬ 
most  advantage  could  be  taken  of  the 
\Ninds,  not  as  they  travel  more  slug¬ 
gishly  near  the  earth’s  surface,  but  as 
they  blow  in  strength  in  the  free 
heavens  aloft. 

America  may  fairly  claim  to  have 
been  the  first  to  furnish  an  aerial  ex¬ 
plorer  of  the  first  rank  as  bold  and 
enterprising  as  he  was  confident,  who 
offered,  as  far  back  as  fifty  years  ago, 
to  vindicate  the  capability  of  the  bal¬ 
loon  to  accomplish  exploration  of 
the  globe.  His  project  was  to  make 
the  transit  of  the  Atlantic  by  a  purely 
scientific  method  of  aerial  navigation 
which  he  himself  conceived,  and  the 
soundness  of  which  is  upheld  by  the 
leading  meteorologists  of  to-day.  It 
was  in  1843  that  John  Wise  wrote  to 
the  Lancaster  Intelligencer: 

Having  from  a  long  experience  in 
aeronautics  been  convinced  that  a  con¬ 
stant  and  regular  current  of  air  is 
blowing  at  all  times  from  west  to  east, 
with  a  velocity  of  from  twenty  to 
forty  and  even  sixty  miles  an  hour,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  height  from  the  earth, 
and  having  discovered  a  composition 
which  renders  silk  or  muslin  imper¬ 
vious  to  hydrogen  gas,  so  that  a  balloon 
may  be  kept  afioat  for  many  weeks,  I 
feel  confident  that  with  these  ad¬ 
vantages  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic  will 
not  be  attended  with  as  much  real 
danger  as  by  the  common  mode  of 
transition. 


unexploited  regions  of  the  globe  than 
there  are  to-day.  The  mere  crossing 
<»f  the  Atlantic  on  the  back  of  the  west 
wind  would  have  added  nought  to  our 
geographical  knowledge,  but  it  would 
have  proved  the  possbility  of  utilizing 
the  same  westerly  wind  drift— which 
wo  have  shortly  to  consider— to  recon¬ 
noitre  untrodden  tracts,  more  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  great  desert  belt  of  the 
earth,  in  comparative  safety,  at  a  rel¬ 
atively  trifiing  cost,  with  great  expe¬ 
dition  withal,  and  yet  with  full  leisure 
to  make  notes  by  the  way,  as  also  to 
sketch  or  photograph,  not  a  mere 
track  only  as  seen  by  a  weary  travel¬ 
ler  from  the  height  of  a  camel’s  back, 
but  a  broad  tract  wMth  a  practicable 
horizon  of  near  one  hundred  miles  on 
either  side. 

Now,  among  eminent  meterologists 
there  is  a  general  agreement  of  opin- 
lor;  as  to  such  a  prevalence  of  westerly 
winds  aloft  as  would  well  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  aeronaut  Arabian  ex¬ 
plorer.  Ferrel,  having  shown  in  his 
practical  treatise  that  strong  wind 
currents  from  the  west  are  in  general 
required  by  theoretical  considerations, 
goes  on  to  say  that 

any  one  of  ordinary  observing  habits 
could  scarcely  live  a  week  upon  the 
earth  without  discovering  from  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  clouds,  and  especially  the 
very  high  cirrus  clouds,  that  the 
general  tendency  of  the  air  above  is 
towards  the  east. 

Again,  Espy  says: 


Wise  further  specified  that  the  requi¬ 
site  balloon  should  be  of  a  hundred 
feet  diameter,  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  lifting  power,  and  were  such 
a  craft  provided  him  he  announced 
his  readiness  to  attempt  the  proposed 
venture. 

Had  this  enterprising  offer  been 
taken  up  and  successfully  carried 
through.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
there  would  be  fewer  untravelled  and 


I  have  found  the  true  cirrus  cloud  to 
average  scarcely  once  a  year  from  any 
eastern  direction,  and  when  they  do 
come  from  that  direction  it  Is  only 
when  there  is  a  storm  of  uncommon 
violence  in  the  east.  Mr.  Ley  also,  in 
his  numerous  observations  of  the  cirrus 
clouds,  almost  universally  found  them 
to  have  a  motion  towards  the  east  from 
which  they  rarely  deviated. 

Observations  of  the  directions  of 
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clouds  at  Zl-ka-wei,  31°  12'  N.  lat., 
121°  26'  E.  long.,  and  again  at  Colonia 
Tover,  Venezuela,  lat.  10°  26',  indicate 
that  the  principal  component  of  mo- 
tit»n  above  is  an  eastern  one. 

But  there  are  other  indications  of 
the  drift  of  upper  currents  besides 
tliat  afforded  by  visible  clouds.  'Xhus 
Ferrel  adduces  as  facts  of  striking 
significance: 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1812,  the  island 
of  Barbadoes  was  suddenly  obscured 
by  a  shower  of  ashes  from  the  eruptive 
volcano  of  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies, 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  to  the  west¬ 
ward.  Also  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1835,  the  volcano  of  Coseguina,  Central 
America,  lying  in  the  belt  of  the  north¬ 
easterly  trade  winds,  sent  forth  great 
-quantities  of  lava  and  ashes,  and  the 
latter  were  borne  In  a  direction  just 
contrary  to  that  of  the  surface  winds, 
and  lodged  in  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
SOO  miles  to  the  E.N.E. 

With  regard  to  the  volcanic  eruption 
of  the  island  of  Sumbawa,  about  two 
hundred  miles  east  of  Java,  Lyell 
snj’s:  “On  the  side  of  Java  the  ashes 
were  carried  to  the  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles,  and  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  miles  towards  Celebes.” 
Some  of  the  finest  particles,  says  Mr. 
Crawford,  were  transported  to  the  isl¬ 
ands  of  Amboyna  and  Banda,  which 
last  is  about  eight  hundred  miles  from 
the  site  of  the  volcano,  although  the 
south-east  monsoon  was  then  at  Its 
height.  According  to  Mr.  Forbes,  the 
dust  cloud  from  the  eruption  of  Kra- 
katoa  was  carried  on  the  high  winds 
to  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  miles 
eastward. 

No  less  convincing  is  the  evidence 
of  the  winds  as  actually  encountered 
on  lofty  mountains.  Leopold  von  Buch 
says,  with  regard  t©  the  Peak  of  Ten- 
erlffe:  “It  is  hard  to  find  any  account 
of  an  ascent  of  the  peak  In  which  the 
strong  west  wind  which  has  been  met 
with  on  the  summit  has  not  been  men¬ 


tioned.”  Again,  on  Pike’s  Peak,  the 
observations  of  the  Signal  Service, 
during  ten  years,  show  the  wind  to 
blow  very  constantly  towards  a  direc¬ 
tion  somewhat  north  of  east.  So,  from 
the  top  of  Mount  Washington,  Loomis 
found  the  resultant  direction  of  the 
wind  to  be  west  by  north.  So,  again, 
at  Mount  Alibut,  two  hundred  miles 
west  of  Irkutsk,  and  over  seven  thou¬ 
sand  feet  high,  a  very  constant  and 
strong  W.N.W.  wind  is  observed. 

And  It  should  be  noted  that  it  is 
when  we  approach  nearer  to  equatori¬ 
al  latitudes  that  we  find  greater  regu¬ 
larity  In  the  winds,  even  such  as  blow 
at  lower  levels.  It  Is  a  well-kuown 
fact  that  over  parts  of  the  Australian 
wilds  there  are  prevalent  upper  winds 
from  the  north-west.  Enduring  west¬ 
erly  winds  blow  across  Peru  and 
Brazil;  while  undoubtedly  across 
Thibet  powerful  and  long-lasting 
gales,  possibly  connected  with  the 
monsoons,  are  the  heritage  of  the 
country.  Equally  is  this  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  seaboard  of  Asia,  of 
which  we  have  particularly  to  speak, 
due  to  a  cause  which  at  least  is  un¬ 
varying— namely,  the  great  rarefaction 
of  the  atmosphere  over  the  centre  of 
that  continent.  It  is  possible  to 
prophesy  almost  to  the  Inside  of  a 
week  as  to  the  coming  of  the  south¬ 
west  monsoon.-  And  in  all  cases  when 
w’e  pass  beyond  these  surface  winds 
into  the  upper  currents  we  find  these 
currents  are  fast,  an  estimate  of  their 
speed  being  deducible  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  law  that  the  velocity  of  currents 
Increases  from  the  lowest  to  the  high¬ 
est  clouds  at  the  rate  of  about  three 
miles  an  hour  for  each  thousand  feet 
of  height 

Probably  there  Is  no  unexplored 
trr.ct  of  the  earth  better  adapted  for 
an  Initial  trial,  or  more  likely  to  yield 
Interesting  results  to  an  aerial  travel¬ 
ler,  than  the  heart  of  the  great 
Arabian  Peninsula.  The  prospects  of 
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discovering  productive  regions  hither¬ 
to  unknown  by  such  a  survey  will  be 
discussed  in  due  place,  while  the  com¬ 
parative  certainty  with  which  the  pro¬ 
posed  transit  of  the  country  could  be 
effected  can  need  little  insisting  on. 
The  writer  has  learnt  from  veteran  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  P.  and  O.  service  that 
from  west  to  east  across  Arabia,  as 
far  as  indications  go,  there  is  every 
probability  of  finding  a  favoring  wind, 
and  one  persistently  blowing  overhead. 
If  the  right  time  of  year  be  chosen. 
Moreover,  Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth,  whom, 
as  a  recent  and  reliable  authority,  I 
shall  have  to  quote  farther,  states, 
from  copious  information,  that  the 
tract  from  the  desert  of  Sinai  to  the 
centre  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  “is 
swept  by  an  eternally  westerly  wind, 
which  keeps  the  Libyan  sands  ever 
moving  towards  the  Nefud.” 

I'bis  is  encouraging  Information,  and 
if  we  may  assume  that  a  choice  of 
st.arting  ground  anywhere  along  the 
length  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  as  far  as 
Aden,  is  at  the  option  of  the  aeronaut, 
tlien  the  journey,  with  only  a  moder¬ 
ately  fast  wind,  does  not  appear  very 
formidable. 

A  few  principal  routes  work  out 
somewhat  thus.  Starting  from  Aden, 
the  Persian  Gulf  could  be  reached  by 
balloon  in  nine  hundred  miles.  From 
a  point  a  little  below  Mecca  the 
breadth  of  the  country  could  be 
crossed  with  a  W.S.W.  wind  in  seven 
hundred  miles,  as  equally  from  a  point 
above  Mecca,  while  from  the  first  of 
these  places,  with  a  due  west  wdnd, 
the  coast  could  be  reached  in  about  a 
thousand  miles,  and  from  the  latter 
in  eight  hundred  miles.  With  a  north 
or  south  wind  an  Important  section 
of  tlie  peninsula  could  be  traversed  in 
five  hundred  miles,  while  from  Muscat 
a  yet  shorter  but  serviceable  voyage 
might  be  carried  out. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Persian 
Oulf  offers  peculiar  facilities  for  the 


rescue  of  the  balloon  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  Its  voyage;  and  the  nature  and 
conditions  of  the  task  before  the  bal¬ 
loonist  are  the  reverse  of  discouraging, 
as  an  impartial  consideration  will 
show;  his  si>ecial  mode  of  travel,  as 
compared  with  others,  having  distinct 
and  all-important  advantages. 

When  a  vessel  is  frozen  in,  her 
limit  is  already  reached;  when  the 
last  camel  is  down,  the  traveller  must 
take  his  final  and  hopeless  survey; 
but  the  resources  belonging  to  the  bal¬ 
loonist  are  more  elastic  and  more  re¬ 
liable.  If  the  wind  before  which  he 
drifts  is  inadequate  or  contrary,  it  is 
within  his  power  to  seek  other  alti¬ 
tudes,  with  the  strong  probability  of 
meeting  with  other  currents;  while 
the  prolongation  of  his  travel  is  simply 
a  question  of  initial  cost  and  cubic 
capacity.  When  Count  de  la  Vaulx 
landed  in  Poland  he  had  still  a  large 
quantity  of  ballast  remaining  and  it 
was  a  debated  point  with  him  whether 
he  should  not  add  to  his  splendid 
achievement  that  of  the  further  cross¬ 
ing  of  a  desolate  Russian  steppe. 

Coming  now  to  the  consideration  of 
practical  results  which  might  be  hoped 
for,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  obtaining  such  results 
by  any  other  means  under  political 
and  physical  difficulties  at  present  ex¬ 
isting,  I  may  quote  some  recent  aud 
very  valuable  notes  which  have  been 
generously  supplied  me  by  an  accom¬ 
plished  engineer  and  traveller  whose 
knowledge  and  experience  can  be  sec¬ 
ond  to  none. 

Colonel  A.  T.  Fraser,  C.E.,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts 
In  1895,  advocated  the  construction  of 
a  railway  across  Arabia  at  the  SOtli 
Parallel,  and  a  few  years  later  went 
to  Akabah  to  determine  where  such 
a  railway  should  cross  the  valley  pre¬ 
vious  to  entering  Arabia,  which  he 
considered  the  chief  engineering  dif¬ 
ficulty.  It  may  be  seen  from  any  good 
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map  that  this  proposed  line  practically 
marks  the  easiest  possible  route  across 
the  country,  as  also  that  where  cli¬ 
matic  conditions,  as  judged  by  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  habitability,  would  be  least 
severe. 

Colonel  Fraser,  then,  learning  that 
Egyptian  authorities  could  not  get  him 
Turkish  permission,  proceeded  to 
Jerusalem,  whence  he  was  allowed  to 
go  to  Maan  and  the  30th  Parallel,  the 
Turks,  however,  declaring  they 
could  not  let  him  go  more  than  one 
march  south  of  that,  or  into  the  Aka- 
bah  Pass,  on  any  consideration.  It 
ended  in  their  granting  him  the  run  of 
Mount  Hor  for  the  sake  of  making  ob¬ 
servations,  and  Colonel  Fraser,  taking 
a  small  camp,  remained  two  nights; 
but  the  Bedouins  saw  his  lights,  and 
there  were  signs  that  it  would  have 
been  unsafe  to  stay  longer. 

Any  consideration  of  the  projected 
Bagdad  Railway  would.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  say,  be  outside  the  present  dis¬ 
cussion.  In  the  opinion  of  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Ottoman  Railway  Company 
the  enterprise  would  not  pay  for  car¬ 
riage  grease;  and,  whether  this  be  so 
or  no,  it  suffices  to  say  that  Bagdad 
approaches  the  34th  Parallel,  while  the 
district  which  would  be  opened  up  is 
already  sufficiently  well  known  and  not 
calculated  to  repay  development. 

As  to  the  feasibility  of  effecting  a 
balloon  inflation  at  a  more  southerly 
latitude,  which  should  preferably  be 
on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
which  should  lead  to  a  sky  passage 
across  a  tract  of  the  peninsula  of  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  economic  value. 
Colonel  Fraser  insists  that  an  ascent 
from  the  east  of  the  Red  Sea  would 
not  be  easy,  as  it  is  the  sacred  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  Medjar,  confirming  this 
opinion  by  the  fact  that  he  himself 
could  not  so  much  as  unroll  a  map  of 
his  route  In  a  Euphrates  valley  If  there 
were  any  Turks  about. 

TV)  meet  this  difficulty,  it  may  be 


pointed  out  that  it  would  not  add  more 
than  a  few  miles  to  the  voyage  if  the 
Inflation  were  effected  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Red  Sea;  and  possibly  it 
might  even  be  carried  out  with  no 
great  difficulty,  and  with  perfect  im¬ 
munity  from  trouble,  from  one  of  the 
many  islands  in  the  lower  latitudes  of 
that  sea. 

Lastly,  there  is  conceivably  the  ex¬ 
pedient  now  being  developed  of  a 
self-contained  hot-air  balloon,  for  the 
success  of  which  the  air  lying  over 
Southern  Arabia  would  be  specially 
favorable. 

It  remains  to  give  due  attention  to 
such  meagre  information  regarding 
Central  Arabia  as  we  at  present 
possess,  and  to  consider  the  knowledge 
we  might  hope  to  gain  by  balloon  ex¬ 
ploration,  and  here  we  would  first  ex¬ 
amine  a  map  prepared  from  facts  sup¬ 
plied  by  Mr.  Hogarth  and  others;  and, 
by  way  of  sample  of  the  country,  let 
us  note  that  a  central  patch,  marking 
what  we  may  regard  as  the  heart  of 
the  northern  half  of  the  country,  and 
standing,  roughly  speaking,  between 
the  parallels  of  27®  and  29®,  is  claimed 
to  be  partially  known.  Let  us,  how¬ 
ever,  further  estimate  what  this 
really  means.  I  take  It  that  no  more 
experienced  or  adventurous  explorer 
ever  penetrated  Into  the  Arabian  in¬ 
terior  than  Mr.  Wilfred  S.  Blunt, 
whose  route  and  survey,  drawn  by  his 
own  hand,  has  been  published  by  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.  To  use 
his  own  words,  he  finds  this  portion 
of  Central  Arabia  occupying  its  old 
condition  of  an  almost  fabulous  land, 
whose  real  nature  Is  still  a  matter  of 
doubt,  if  not  of  curiosity.  For  more 
than  two  hundred  miles  from  Kaf  to 
Jof  there  Is  no  Inhabited  place,  while 
it  is  only  along  the  course  of  the  Wady 
that  there  are  wells  which  attract  the 
Bedouins.  Jof  Itself  has  some  five 
hundred  houses  and  palm  gardens, 
and  In  Its  whole  oasis  there  may  be 
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seven  thousand  souls.  Thence,  with 
a  splendid  equipment  of  camels,  it 
cost  the  experienced  traveller  eleven 
days  to  cross  the  Nefud— a  true  and 
typical  desert,  and  yet  so  far  from  un¬ 
productive  that  its  mere  red  sand  af¬ 
ter  rain  becomes  actually  covered— so 
Mr.  Blunt  believes— with  grass  and 
flow  ers.  More  than  this,  it  Is,  we  learn, 
lu  one  way  blest  above  all  other 
places— “fleas  do  not  exist  there.”  Of 
that  land  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  said 
that  it  is  the  most  romantic  in  the 
world,  with  a  sort  of  weird  mystery 
about  it  from  the  very  dlflJculty  of 
penetrating  it.  Mr.  Hogarth  adds  his 
own  testimony  as  to  this  approach  to 
Arabia,  asserting  that  it  Is  only  en¬ 
tered  with  great  difllculty  and  pain  by 
man  and  beast,  so  that  present-day 
pilgrims  have  almost  abandoned  the 
land  route  for  the  sea;  and  the  central 
plateau  is  become  more  an  island  than 
ever.  If,  now,  we  pass  to  examine  the 
rich  and,  from  its  neighborhood  to  the 
seaboard,  the  more  accessible  oasis  of 
Hasa,  the  land  of  running  streams  and 
ninny  springs,  we  And  It  Is  but  a  mere 
narrow  strip,  while  immediately  with¬ 
out  to  south  and  west  “stretches  the 
unknowm.”  Further  yet,  when  we 
turn  to  the  nearer  and  more  luxuriant 
spots  of  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
peninsula,  the  portal,  as  it  were,  of 
the  region  we  seek  to  reach,  the  allur¬ 
ing  plains  which  ere  now  have  led 
explorers  to  hope  to  gain  a  footing, 
whence  they  might  extend  our  knowl¬ 
edge— the  “Happy  Arabia”  of  ancient 
geographers— where  once  the  waters 
were  held  back  by  huge  artificial 
dams,  we  find  ourselves  equally 
balked,  for  we  learn  that  the  newest 
of  these  works  is  no  later  than  the 
sixth  century.  All  are  broken  now, 
and  the  waters  filter  away,  allowing 
the  sand  to  creep  once  more  about  the 
villages. 

Enough.  We  can  but  avail  ourselves 
of  such  legendary  information  as  Is  to 


hand  to  at  least  fo’-mi  some  allowable 
conjecture  of  what  the  great  unknown 
has  to  reveal,  and  how  well  worth  at 
least  a  cursory  survey.  It  appears 
that  from  whatever  side  this  region 
Is  approached,  tribesmen  dwelling  on 
the  outskirts  have,  in  place  of  any 
definite  information,  mere  tales  of 
awe  and  wonder  bred  of  a  certain  su¬ 
perstitious  terror.  It  is  a  wilderness 
upon  which  Nature  vents  her  fiercer 
moods;  it  is  a  land  of  wrath  where 
the  earth  is  shaken  and  the  soil  in 
perpetual  unrest.  There  is  a  vague 
talk  of  saline  oases  and  of  wild  palm 
groves;  but  it  is  said  that  ere  men  can 
reach  these  the  earth  oi)ens  to  engulf 
them,  or  they  are  swallowed  up  in 
subtly  shifting  quicksands.  The  mys¬ 
teriousness  of  these  reports  endow’s 
the  country  with  a  species  of  enchant¬ 
ment,  and  we  can  no  longer  regard  the 
so-called  desert  as  a  mere  waste— the 
more  so  when  we  unmistakably  trace 
up  to  the  limit  of  where  any  European 
has  yet  trodden  how  beneficently  Na¬ 
ture  has  dealt  with  the  land,  convert¬ 
ing  the  desert  soil  into  very  gardens 
of  Paradise,  and  whole  regions  into 
luxuriant  fertility.  Every  thoughtful 
traveller  through  the  Red  Sea  must 
look  out  over  those  blue  mountains  to 
the  eastward,  and  feel  that  beyond 
those  far  and  fascinating  slopes  must 
lie  the  hoi)e  of  new  discovery  and 
fresh  scope  for  enterprise. 

Now,  if  the  generally  accepte<l  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  upper  wind  currents  is 
fairly  correct,  then,  for  a  preliminary 
aerial  survey,  a  balloon  no  larger  than 
that  recently  employed  by  Count  de 
la  Vaulx  might  suflQce,  especially  if 
the  mode  of  inflation  by  hydrogen,  ar¬ 
tificially  produced  on  the  field,  were 
adopted,  and  for  the  rest  little  more 
would  be  needed  than  a  proper  out¬ 
look  maintained  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  peninsula.  This,  of  course,  is 
essential,  as  at  the  end  of  the  voyage 
the  aeronaut  will  need  certain  efficient 
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assistance.  If  be  elect  to  aligbt  on  tbe 
coast,  be  will  not  succeed  in  doing  so 
without  assuredly  having  been  sighted 
by  the  fanatical  native,  who,  to  say  the 
least,  is  liable  to  give  trouble.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  prefer  to  drop  on  the 
water,  as  many  a  balloonist  has  with 
safety  done  ere  now,  then  there  must 
be  those  afloat  and  sufficiently  near^ 
at  hand  who,  having  been  watching 
the  balloon  in  the  sky,  will  have  op-- 
portunity  to  direct  their  course  and 
“stand  by.” 

An  initial  experiment,  altogether  in¬ 
expensive,  comparatively  speaking, 
and  readily  carried  out,  should  be 
made  by  fleets  of  pilot  balloons  de¬ 
signed  to  remain  aloft  in  such  a  cli¬ 
mate  as  the  Arabian  desert  for  the 
time  considered  sufficient  to  cross  the 
breadth  of  the  country,  dismissed 
from  chosen  positions  on  the  west 
side,  and  looked  out  for  on  all  tbe 
available  places  on  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board.  It  would  not  be  necessary  that 
these  should  be  captured.  If  batches 
were  dismissed  from  different  points 
on  different  pre-arranged  dates,  and  if 
after  crossing  the  land  any  were 
sighted  in  tbe  sky,  tbe  route  that  they 
had  taken,  as  also  the  time  of  transit, 
would  be  well  determined. 

But  so  far  we  have  not  said  all  that 
is  to  be  advanced  as  to  the  chances 
on  tbe  side  of  the  aeronaut  Should 
it  appear  from  preliminary  tests  that 
tbe  passage  across  the  peninsula  w’ould 
occupy  a  longer— even  a  far  longer- 
period  than  we  have  assumed,  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  aeronaut  may  yet  by 
special  means  be  rendered  fully  equal 
to  meet  any  enforced  detention  in  the 
sky.  Ordinarily  aerial  voyages,  though 
they  seldom  fail  through  any  inanition 
of  the  balloon  itself,  are  nevertheless 
commonly  undertaken  without  any  spe¬ 
cial  economizing  of  the  gas  which,  for 
safety  against  bursting  ns  also  for  the 
sake  of  a  certain  Indolent  convenience, 
is  allowed  to  escape  by  natural  diffu¬ 


sion  from  the  neck  of  tbe  balloon,  kept 
constantly  open.  A  suitably  devised 
valve,  however,  might  be  made  to  con¬ 
siderably  diminish  this  waste  of  gas 
at  the  lo-wer  aperture;  while  from  tbe 
upper  opening,  usually  closed  with  a 
hinged  valve,  the  ordinary  and  by  no 
means  negligible  amount  of  leakage  can 
be  entirely  obviated  by  a  solid  valve 
of  varnished  silk,  which  is  tinnly 
bound  over  the  aperture,  and  which 
remains  perfectly  impervious  until 
finally  rent  open  at  the  termination  of 
tbe  voyage.  But  should  it  be  consid¬ 
ered  that,  even  so,  a  single  balloon 
would  not  possess  sufficient  “life’’  for 
due  safety,  then  a  method  that  has 
been  advocated  by  practical  aeronauts, 
but  never  yet  needed  to  be  put  in  force, 
could  be  adopted.  This  consists  in 
starting  on  the  voyage,  not  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  balloon,  but  with  two  or  more  in 
tandem,  and  so  arranged  that  when 
by  lapse  of  time  the  main  balloon  be¬ 
came  unduly  shrunken  it  might  bo  re¬ 
plenished  by  the  gas  from  a  spare 
balloon,  which  could  then  be  discarded. 

Anyhow,  the  fact  remains  that 
seventy  years  ago  a  balloon  of  no  ex¬ 
traordinary  size,  and  with  no  special 
fittings,  inflated,  moreover,  only  by 
household  gas,  then  but  recently  adopt¬ 
ed  for  ballooning  purposes,  carried 
three  passengers  and  an  enormous  re¬ 
serve  of  ballast  across  flve  hundred 
miles  in  eighteen  hours.  This  voyage, 
c-onducted  by  Charles  Green,  extended 
from  London  to  the  heart  of  the  Cer- 
man  Forests,  and  was  continued,  more¬ 
over,  through  a  long,  cold  winter  night, 
which  must  have  told  considerably 
against  its  sustentation,  yet  at  its  ter¬ 
mination,  dictated  only  by  considera¬ 
tions  of  convenience,  so  much  ballast 
was  still  remaining  that  tliere  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  with  the  sun 
about  to  rise  the  length  of  the  journey 
might  have  been  doubled  if  desired.  It 
may  further  be  pointed  out  that  no  bal¬ 
loon  voyage  soever  yet  undertaken  in 
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Europe  or  America  has  heeu  carried 
through  under  conditions  which  would 
tend  most  to  its  prolongation.  This  is 
easily  made  clear,  for  wheresoever  in 
balloon  travel  there  is  much  diversity  of 
country  traversed  there  will  also  be 
freiiueut  variations  in  the  amount  of 
heat  radiated  into  the  sky,  a  fact 
which  influences  the  height  at  whicli  a 
balloon  would  ride  not  only  directly 
but  indirectly  also,  owing  to  the  ver¬ 
tical  currents  ascending  and  descend¬ 
ing  which  will  be  engendered.  And 
this  is  but  the  smaller  disturbing  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  sky  to  be  met  with  com¬ 
monly  over  European  or  American  soil. 
A  greater  disturbance  in  equilibrium 
will  be  foimd  In  the  diversity  of  cloud 
and  sunshine  assuredly  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  in  any  extended  travel.  Passing 
In  and  out  or  even  in  the  neighborhood 
of  cloud  in  the  free  sky  commonly 
causes  great  variation  of  temperature 
within  the  envelope  of  a  balloon,  and 
then  great  waste  of  its  life  inevitably 
ensues.  This  may  be  readily  under¬ 
stood,  for  any  accession  of  heat  causes 
an  Immediate  rise  to  higher  altitudes, 
where,  external  pressure  being  dimiu- 
Ished,  a  certain  loss  of  gas  is  the  con¬ 
sequence,  followed  presently  by  a  de¬ 
scent  of  the  balloon  below  Its  previous 
level,  which  can  only  be  regained  by 
another  loss,  equally  serious— that  of 
ballast 

Xow  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
above-mentioned  frequent  vicissitudes 
would  be  practically  eliminated  in  the 
case  of  a  sky  passage  across  such 
country  as  lower  Central  Arabia  must 
be  supposed  to  be,  while  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  sun’s  rays  at  night  would 
simply  entail  a  steady  subsidence  of 
the  balloon  to  some  lower  altitude, 
where  the  heat  steadily  radiated  from 
the  now  adjacent  earth  would  keep  It 
at  a  safe,  if  not  at  a  constant,  level 
without  waste  or  ballast.  Thus  an  aero¬ 
naut  of  experience  should  have  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  remaining  in  the  sky  through- 
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out  any  period  that  might  be  rendered 
necessary. 

A  further  all-important  point  remains 
as  to  whether  the  aeronaut  voyager 
could  keep  in  touch  with  earth  by 
means  of  wireless  telegraphy.  Of  this 
possibility  I  am  able  up  to  a  certain 
point  to  speak  from  actual  experience 
in  a  trial  specially  organized  four 
years  ago.  At  the  hands  of  all  experi¬ 
menters  one  main  obstacle  bad 
been  found  in  the  disturbing  in¬ 
fluence  of  earth.  Across  water 
success  was  invariably  greater  tlian 
over  land— a  fact,  which,  indeed,  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  borne  out  in  the  most 
recent  practice.  It  then  naturally  sug¬ 
gested  itself  that  a  suitable  instrument, 
transported  high  above  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  in  a  balloon,  and  put  in  due  com¬ 
munication  with  another  instrument  on 
the  ground,  might  act  with  far  greater 
advantage  than  would  similar  appara¬ 
tus  operating  between  two  land  sta¬ 
tions.  And  this  actually  proved  to  be 
the  case. 

The  apparatus  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Nevll  Maskelyne,  who  also  presided  at 
the  ground  station.  The  trial  took 
place  on  the  occasion  of  the  garden 
party  of  the  British  Association  meet¬ 
ing  at  Bradford.  Here  the  ground  sta¬ 
tion  was  established  at  one  end  of  Lis¬ 
ter  Park,  while  a  small  mine  with  an 
electric  Igniter  was  also  constructed, 
and  this  it  was  my  task  to  endeavor  to 
fire  five  minutes  after  I  had  risen  Into 
the  sky.  The  balloon  carried  both  re¬ 
ceiving  and  transmitting  instruments, 
making  up  a  somewhat  heavy  appara¬ 
tus,  which  unfortunately  suffered  sev¬ 
eral  smart  concussions  from  impact 
with  the  ground  during  a  rough  and 
difilcult  launching.  It  required  the  five 
minutes’  grace  allowed  me  to  restore 
the  working  parts  of  the  instruments  to 
something  like  order,  and,  this  interval 
having  elapsed,  I  pressed  the  button, 
at  the  same  time  calling  the  attention 
of  my  companion  in  the  car— Sir  Ed- 
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mund  Fremantle— to  the  fact.  In  about 
fifteen  seconds  the  report  of  the  ex¬ 
ploded  mine  was  loudly  heard,  confirm¬ 
ing  our  own  estimate  of  distance, 
which  amounted  to  some  three  miles. 

According  to  agreement,  during  the 
next  five  minutes  the  receiving  instru¬ 
ment  was  now  switched  into  action, 
and  the  signaling  of  my  colleague  was 
at  once  found  to  be  going  forward,  and 
in  perfect  order.  Moreover,  his  mes¬ 
sages  had  in  no  way  deteriorated  in 
clearness  after  the  balloon  had  sailed 
thirty  miles  away,  and  was  then  set¬ 
tling  to  earth.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  found  that  after  the  firing  of  the 
mine  a  wire  in  the  transmitting  instru¬ 
ment,  which  had  received  damage  at 
the  start,  had  parted,  and  thus  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  messages  from  the  balioon 
were  lost 

This,  as  I  have  stated,  was  four  years 
ago,  and  the  methods  of  wireless  teleg¬ 
raphy  have  so  greatly  improved  since 


that  no  shadow  of  doubt  remains  in  my 
mind  as  to  its  successful  use  nvt^r 
very  extended  land  distances,  whore 
one  of  the  stations  is  a  high-flying 
loon.  Presumably  the  chief  obstacle 
would  be,  as  in  the  case  at  sea,  the 
interference  of  a  thunderstorm  region; 
but  though  this  may  be  constantly 
feared  amid  the  storm  systems  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  case  must  be  far  other¬ 
wise  over  the  arid  plains  of  Arabia. 

In  the  venture  thus  far  sketched  out, 
the  advantage  that  would  accrue  if  the 
balloon  were  equipped  with  wireless 
telegraphy  instruments  must  be  now  ap¬ 
parent,  for  not  only  could  the  traveller 
continue  to  transmit  back  to  his  base 
a  connected  description  of  the  land 
opened  up  to  his  view,  but  in  due 
course  he  could  announce  to  some  ap¬ 
pointed  look-out  station  on  the  far 
shore  his  approximate  course,  with  a 
view  to  timely  succor. 

John  M.  Bacon. 


Tbe  Nineteenth  Oentoiy  and  After. 


MAURUS  JOKAI  AND  THE  HISTORICAL  NOVEL. 


On  the  5th  of  May  the  world  read 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Hungary’s 
greatest  writer  and  patriot,  who  was 
borne  to  bis  rest  amid  tbe  mourning 
of  an  entire  nation.  Amid  all  the  fierce 
struggles  and  quarrels  which  have  dis¬ 
tracted  Hungary  since  1848,  all  parties 
have  been  at  one  in  their  admiration 
of  Jokai.  Tbe  changes  in  thought  and 
In  life,  which  have  transformed  the 
world  during  the  last  half  century, 
have  never  released  Hungarians  from 
the  wand  of  the  enchanter.  New 
schools  of  literature  have  flowered  and 
faded,  impressionists,  realists,  psychol¬ 
ogists  and  disillusionists  have  invaded 
tbe  realms  of  romance  and  sentiment 
only  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  his 


Influence,  Yet  the  news  of  his  death 
left  England  unmoved.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  the  public  seems  to  starve  and  paut 
for  the  illusions,  the  memories,  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  romance  and  history.  Few 
novels  are  complete  without  a  glimpse 
of  some  historical  character  in  the 
background,  and  even  comic  opera 
loves  occasionally  to  weave  its  farce 
around  some  great  name  or  presence 
of  the  past.  Even  when  our  novelists 
treat  of  modern  times  they  often  pre¬ 
fer  to  place  their  scenery  in  some  im¬ 
aginary  country  in  order  to  obtain  the 
setting  and  the  character  of  romance. 
Most  of  the  heroes  wear  uniforms, 
most  of  the  heroines  delight  to  gird 
on  the  swords  of  their  latter-day 
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kiiigbts.  Why,  then,  has  the  death  of 
the  greatest  living  romanticist  awak¬ 
ened  so  little  interest  or  comment  in 
England?  It  may  be  true,  indeed,  that 
the  probability  of  happy  translation 
varies  inversely  with  the  greatness  of 
the  writer.  Some  of  Jokal’s  novels 
have  found  favor  with  English  read¬ 
ers,  but  his  popularity  could  not  be 
set  in  competition  with  the  other  great 
foreign  masters.  Dumas  runs  in  six¬ 
penny  editions,  and  Slenckiewicz  was 
the  comet  of  a  season.  Yet  in  “A 
Christian  but  a  Roman”  Jokai  rivals 
“Quo  Vadis”  on  its  own  ground.  The 
Hungarian  certainly  does  not  yield  to 
the  Pole  in  vigor  of  description  or  viv¬ 
idness  of  Imagination,  while  he  sur¬ 
passes  him  in  dramatic  force.  Yet  this 
is  a  brief  tale,  the  merest  trifle  flung 
off  from  Jokai’s  Inexhaustible  pen,  but 
the  foam  on  the  surface  of  a  mighty 
river. 

It  would  seem  indeed  that  the  ex¬ 
planation  lies  in  the  spirit  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  romance  affected  by  England 
and  by  the  Continent.  There  have,  in 
fact,  always  been  two  main  streams  of 
romance,  though  in  their  course  they 
have  sometimes  met  and  blended,  only 
to  separate  again.  The  difference  is 
most  clearly  seen  in  the  two  earliest 
of  the  romanticists,  Byron  and  Scott. 
The  gloomy  corsairs  and  wild-eyed 
Giaours  of  the  one  soon  routed  the 
chivalrous  knights  and  gentle  moss 
troopers  of  the  other.  The  one  em¬ 
bodied  the  modem  spirit  of  revolt  in 
his  pictures  of  the  past;  the  other 
sought  the  spirit  of  beauty  and  chiv¬ 
alry  and  romance  in  a  bygone  time. 
The  one  found  his  own  fiery  passions 
and  ambitions  in  the  middle  ages,  the 
other  found 

Old  loves,  old  aspirations,  and  old 
dreams. 

More  beautiful  for  being  old  and  gone. 

The  one  is  the  poet  of  Hope,  of  Free¬ 
dom,  of  Revolt;  the  other  the  creator 


of  romances  idealized  and  rendered 
more  beautiful  by  their  remoteness  and 
contrast  with  the  present.  England, 
calm  in  the  possession  of  political  lib¬ 
erties  and  in  the  consciousness  of  na¬ 
tional  unity,  has  favored  the  school 
of  Scott,  which  creates  tapestries  dim¬ 
ly  pictured  with  memories  of  the  loves 
and  the  wars  of  old.  The  Continent 
has,  as  a  whole,  followed  Byron,  who 
is  still,  outside  his  own  country,  the 
great  leader  of  the  romantic  move¬ 
ment,  the  sublime  genius  who  revealed 
a  new  world  glowing  with  color,  with 
poetry  and  splendor. 

The  historical  novel  forms  the  larg¬ 
est  arena  in  which  these  two  types  can 
contend  or  be  reconciled.  There  we 
can  distinguish  between  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  and  Retrospective  schools  of 
Romance.  As  in  all  such  divisions 
there  is  logical  incompleteness,  for 
ships  alone  can  be  built  in  water-tight 
compartments.  Thus  Dumas  belongs 
to  both  schools,  though  more  retrospec¬ 
tive  than  revolutionary.  Victor  Hugo 
is  undoubtedly  the  latter,  though  not 
without  leanings  towards  the  former 
school.  Tlie  novels  of  Scott  and  of  Jokai 
afford  the  best  instance  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  and  the  union  of  these  tendencies. 
“Waverley”  is  instinct  with  the  poetry 
of  time  and  of  the  past,  this  is  its  gos¬ 
pel  and  message.  To  recall  the  heroic 
struggle  of  the  clans,  the  patriarchal 
simplicity  of  the  old  Highland  life, 
the  pathos  of  its  glorious  fall,  is  in 
Itself  enough.  But  Jokai  wrote  “The 
Baron’s  Sons”  to  stir  the  passions  of 
living  men,  to  show  the  heroism  of 
the  men  of  1848,  to  awaken  the  na¬ 
tional  feeling  by  memories  of  those 
stirring  times.  It  is  a  text-book  for 
the  future  based  on  records  of  the 
present,  and  so  in  a  less  or  greater  de¬ 
gree  are  all  his  novels.  Bygone  ages 
chiefly  Interest  him  In  so  far  as  they 
present  not  a  picture,  but  a  message 
to  the  men  of  to-day.  In  truth,  the 
mask  of  history  has  two  profiles,  one 
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turned  towards  the  past,  the  other 
towards  the  future,  both  equally  ro¬ 
mantic.  But  for  Scott  the  preservation 
of  a  tradition  or  a  memory  was 
enough;  Jokai  demanded  from  the  past 
both  inspiration  and  hope. 

The  revolutionary  school  has  had 
many  pupils,  but  none  so  earnest,  so 
typical,  so  versatile  as  the  great  Hun¬ 
garian.  Nor  is  it  hard  to  understand 
this  if  we  think  for  a  moment  of  his 
life  and  his  history.  Born  in  1825, 
his  first  memories  were  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  of  the  tyranny  of  Metternich, 
of  the  oppression  and  degradation  of 
his  country.  Few  nations  are  more 
full  of  intense  national  feeling,  of  pas¬ 
sionate  hope,  of  chivalrous  enthusiasm 
than  the  Hungarians,  and  of  them 
Jokai  w’as  the  most  typical.  The  Ideals 
of  the  French  Revolution  were  still 
alive,  and  Liberty  was  still  a  religion, 
with  the  glow,  the  passion,  and  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  faith.  In  1848  a  wave  of 
revolution  spread  over  Europe  to  its 
remotest  bounds,  sparing  only  Eng¬ 
land  and  Russia.  Jokai  and  bis  friend, 
the  great  poet  Petofi,  fiung  in  their 
lot  with  the  revolutionists,  and  serving 
the  cause  both  with  sword  and  pen, 
showed  alike  the  triumphs  and  despair 
of  the  patriots.  Rosa  Laborfalvi— 
Hungary’s  greatest  tragic  a<‘tress— 
was  married  to  Jokai  in  August,  1848, 
at  the  stormy  outburst  of  the  Pesth 
Revolution.  When  the  rebellion  was 
crushed,  Jokai,  who  had  been  literary 
adviser  to  Kossuth,  and  the  editor  of 
the  chief  revolutionary  paper,  was  pro¬ 
scribed  as  an  outlaw.  For  months  he 
wandered  in  the  swamps  and  forests 
with  a  price  on  his  head  and  Austrian 
troops  in  pursuit.  For  a  moment  the 
gallows-rope  was  round  his  neck,  but 
he  w'as  saved  by  the  devotion  of  his 
wife.  The  companion  of  most  of  his 
wanderings,  she  came  forward  and  at 
the  last  moment  bribed  an  official  with 
her  jewels  and  inserted  her  husband’s 
name  in  a  formal  list  of  pardons.  Af> 


terwards  Jokai  remained  in  conceal¬ 
ment  in  the  vast  forest  of  Tordona  till 
the  advent  of  better  days.  “I  have 
supported  all  the  disasters  destiny  can 
iufiict,”  he  wrote  at  this  stormy  time. 
At  the  very  dawm  of  manhood  he  had 
endured  and  experienced  enough  to 
provide  themes  for  his  numberless  ro¬ 
mances.  Henceforward,  for  nearly 
twenty  years  the  oppressive  policy  of 
the  Government  forbade  any  open  po¬ 
litical  agitation.  Jokai  set  to  work  to 
keep  alive  the  national  spirit  by 
awaking  enthusiasm  for  its  history,  by 
dwelling  on  the  glorious  past,  by 
preaching  an  inextinguishable  hope. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  the  vehicle  of  romance. 
Political  pamphlets  or  articles  would 
have  been  condemned,  but  the  Austri¬ 
an  Government  could  not  fathom  or 
check  this  more  subtle  and  indefiimble 
infiuence.  Just  as  the  herolsm.s,  the 
strivings,  and  the  yearnings  of  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  England  are  refiected  in  Shakes¬ 
peare,  even  so  Jokai  mirrored  the  as¬ 
pirations,  the  desires  and  the  resolves 
of  his  native  land.  D^ak  did  no  more 
than  he  for  the  Independence  of  bis 
country.  The  one  showed  the  Austri¬ 
an  bureaucrats  that  his  countrymen 
were  irreconcilable  and  dangerous 
unless  In  possession  of  the  lilx'rties 
they  craved.  The  infiuence  of  tlie 
other  is  written  in  the  psychology  of 
thousands  strengthened  In  their  de¬ 
voted  love  of  country  and  of  race  by 
the  memories  and  the  passions  awak¬ 
ened  in  his  pages. 

From  1867  onward  Jokai  engaged  in 
active  political  life  and  sat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  where  he  was  distinguished  by 
his  debating  skill,  his  wit,  ease  .‘ind 
good  nature.  In  politics  a  moderate 
Liberal,  he  was,  though  never  in  of¬ 
fice.  often  a  strong  support  to  minis¬ 
ters.  The  editor  of  several  jotirnals. 
his  political  articles  often  had  great 
effect,  for  his  attitude  was  always 
that  of  a  disinterested  patriot.  Nor 
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must  the  Influence  of  his  personal 
character  be  forgotten.  Adored  by  his 
countrymen  for  his  literary  gifts,  he 
furnished  an  example  worthy  of  the 
highest  admiration.  Pure  in  life  and 
of  the  kindliest  and  most  generous 
disposition,  he  was  utterly  unspoilt  by 
tlie  favors  of  fortune.  As  simple  in 
his  tastes  as  versatile  in  his  gifts,  he 
was  to  the  end  the  truest  and  noblest 
type  of  a  man  of  letters. 

In  Hungary  Jokai  occupied  the  po¬ 
sition  of  dictator  of  literature,  as  ab¬ 
solute  as  Johnson  or  Sainte-Beuve.  In 
Europe  he  was  the  greatest  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  romantic  school  since  the 
death  of  Victor  Hugo.  What  then  are 
tlie  characteristics  of  his  style  and 
his  method,  and  how’  has  he  trans¬ 
formed  or  improved  upon  the  historical 
novels  of  his  predecessors?  Is  histori¬ 
cal  romance  to  be  retrospective  or  rev¬ 
olutionary  in  its  alms  and  method? 
To  answer  the  last  question  was  sim¬ 
ple  for  a  man  with  the  passionate  pa¬ 
triotism  of  Jokai.  It  was  both,  the  past 
and  the  present  were  not  divided  but 
living.  In  his  preaching  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  nationalism  Jokai  leaned 
most  to  the  revolutionary  school.  Yet 
at  the  same  time  he  was  a  man  of 
poetic  insight  and  power,  and  an 
idealist  of  the  highest  and  noblest  or¬ 
der.  The  result  was  that  he  succeeded 
in  transflgurlng  not  only  the  past  but 
the  present.  His  novels  of  the  days  of 
1848,  which  describe  modern  life,  are 
full  of  heroes  and  heroines  as  roman¬ 
tic  and  chivalrous  as  those  of  Scott. 
The  three  qualities  which  he  declared 
the  novelist  should  possess  were  mem¬ 
ory,  Imagination  and  judgment.  Mem¬ 
ory  recalled  the  deeds  of  the  great  men 
of  old,  imagination  recreated  the  past 
and  transformed  the  present.  Both 
these  qualities  Jokai  possessed  in  a 
high  degree,  but  In  judgment  he  was 
often  at  fault.  Full  of  originality, 
vigor,  exuberance  and  vitality,  his  pen 
flowed  with  inexhaustible  ease.  He 


has  been  well  termed  the  greatest  of 
improvisatori,  and  in  the  number  of  his 
works  he  has  exceeded  every  novelist 
of  the  world  except  Bakin,  the  great 
romancer  of  Japan.  More  extraor¬ 
dinary  still,  his  work  is  seldom  care¬ 
less  or  slovenly,  and  certainly  never 
lacking  in  vigor.  This  power  of  im¬ 
provisation  and  fluency  came  to  him 
from  many  causes,  chiefly  from  his 
constant  work  on  the  Press  and  from 
his  habit  of  writing  as  if  he  were 
speaking.  This  practice,  which  is 
sometimes  also  seen  in  Thackeray, 
lends  a  delightful  ease  and  naturalness 
to  the  style  but  at  the  expense  of  fln- 
Ished  expression,  and  the  result  is  of¬ 
ten  diffuseness  .and  prolixity.  As  with 
Thackeray,  the  novels  of  Jokai  are 
sometimes  episodical,  and  the  beads 
seem  to  conceal  the  threads  on  which 
they  are  strung.  But  here  Jokai  has 
often  been  wronged.  Each  scene  is  so 
extraordinarily  dramatic  that  it  ob¬ 
scures  its  own  connection  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  one.  So  great  is  the  speed  with 
which  the  reader  is  carried  over  each 
waterfall  that  he  ascribes  everything 
to  the  formation  of  the  declivity  and 
nothing  to  the  force  of  the  stream  it¬ 
self.  A  second  reading  will  always 
show  that  the  continuity  and  connec¬ 
tion  are  greater  than  at  flrst  supposed, 
for  the  reason  that  they  have  been 
present  to  the  author’s  mind,  though 
the  speed  at  which  he  wrote  did  not 
allow  him  to  emphasize  them  to  the 
reader. 

His  novels  deal  chiefly  with  two  types 
of  subject,  flrst  those  which  are  purely 
historical,  and  then  those  which 
sketch  in  broad  outline  the  national 
characteristics  of  Hungary,  the  novels 
dealing  with  the  genre,  the  life  and  the 
manners  of  his  countrymen.  In  the 
purely  historical  novel  Jokai  displayed 
the  most  unique  and  original  features 
of  his  genius,  his  wild  imagination,  his 
savage  strength,  his  extraordinarily 
dramatic  and  vivid  realization  of  the 
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past.  The  world  around  him — Hun¬ 
gary,  Russia  and  Turkey— breathed 
more  romance  and  imagination  than 
did  the  Highlands  to  Scott,  or  France 
to  Dumas.  And  as  he  had  an  entirely 
new  field  before  him,  so  local  color 
and  historical  knowledge  were  on  his 
side.  He  was  as  learned  in  history 
and  legend  as  Scott  himself,  since 
whose  day  the  resources  of  learning 
had  immensely  increased.  Just  as 
Scott  was  at  his  best  in  dealing  with 
Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  century,  so 
was  Jokai  in  his  novels  of  that  period 
in  Hungarian  history.  But  Jokai  was 
more  ambitious  than  either  Scott  or 
Dumas.  The  one  was  usually  content 
with  just  making  his  characters  intro¬ 
duce  and  bow  to  the  great  historical 
personages,  and  sketching  the  hero  of 
his  story  as  one  who  reproduced  the 
desires  and  aspirations  of  the  age. 
Dumas  boldly  brought  the  great  men 
on  to  his  stage,  but  was  forced  to  in¬ 
vent  the  scenes  in  which  they  figured. 
Jokai  was  more  fortunate,  for  his 
knowledge  was  greater,  and  the  dullest 
history  of  the  great  men  and  events 
of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  is  full 
of  astonishing  and  incredible  adven¬ 
tures.  Hence  in  some  of  his  great  ro¬ 
mances  he  endeavored  to  compose  a 
complete  picture  of  the  age,  in  which 
tendencies,  feelings,  events  and  great 
personages  were  all  portrayed  with 
fidelity.  In  his  hands  history  became 
romance  and  romance  history.  The 
most  perfect  expression  of  his  daring 
attempt  is  to  be  found  in  “Erd61y 
Arany-Kora,”*  and  its  brilliant  sequel, 
“Tiirok  Vlldg  Magyarorszfigan.’”  Here 
the  relations  of  Turkey  with  Hungary 
and  Transylvania  are  drawn  with  a 
masterly  hand.  The  subtle  Telekl  and 
the  indolent  Apafi,  the  grasping  Turk¬ 
ish  pashas,  the  chivalrous  Tokoly, 
Banfi  the  patriot,  and  ZUlfikar  the 

*  “Midst  the  Wild  Carpathians.”  English 
Edition. 

*  “Slaves  of  the  Padishah.” 


renegade,  all  are  true  types  of  the  age. 
Kemeny  sits  idly  over  his  wine  whilst 
his  princedom  is  weighed  in  the  bal¬ 
ance,  Apafi,  his  successor,  passes  Itis 
time  mending  clocks  and  watching  the 
stars,  whilst  the  Sultan  resolves  on  his 
doom.  Only  Banfi  sees  the  coming 
danger,  and  with  his  death  we  feel  the 
end  at  hand.  Yet  the  sequel  prolongs 
the  story  with  almost  equal  vigor  and 
force,  and  explains  the  position 
of  Transylvania,  hating  Austria  and 
Turkey  alike,  now  inclining  to  one,  now 
to  the  other.  All  the  dangers  and  the 
trials  seem  as  close  and  as  terrible  to 
us  as  to  a  contemporary.  We  are  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  very  councils  where  tlie 
destinies  of  the  nation  are  decided,  it 
is  a  triumph  of  historical  romance  that 
the  reader  is  as  much  interested  in  the 
fate  of  a  country  as  in  the  carem-  of 
a  fictitious  hero.  And  how  marvellous 
is  the  wealth  of  incident  showing  the 
life  of  the  period  in  all  its  varied 
shapes!  How  living,  too,  are  the  battle 
pictures;  we  hear  the  clash  of  blade 
on  blade,  the  roaring  of  guns,  the 
war-cries  and  groans  of  the  dying. 
How  Homeric  are  the  combats  be¬ 
tween  Banfi  and  the  giant  negro, 
Ladislas  Rakoczy  and  the  standard 
bearer,  Feriz  Beg  and  Teleki!  Beside 
these  Scott’s  finest  efforts  seem  mild 
and  tame,  but  faint  and  cold  outlines 
compared  with-  the  gorgeous  hues  of 
Jokai. 

Perhaps  no  other  efforts  of  Jokai  are 
quite  as  great  as  these  In  describing* 
the  history  of  a  whole  period  and 
blending  its  great  movements  into  the 
scheme  of  a  romance  with  such  un¬ 
equalled  success.  But  in  many  others 
he  triumphs  over  astonishing  dilticul- 
ties  with  almost  equal  skill.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  his  romances  are  concerned 
with  Turkish  history,  and  here  ins 
wild  imagination  has  full  play.  .\1- 

*  victor  Hugo  alone  and  In  a  single  In.stance 
has  achieved  a  task  of  similar  dlflaculty— in 
Quatre-Vlngt-Trelze. 
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ready  In  “Erd61y  Arany-Kora”  he  had 
(li'scribed  the  bower  of  Azrael,  the 
beautiful  odalisque,  and  the  extrava¬ 
gances  of  her  love  for  Ferlz  Beg  in  the 
true  spirit  of  sensuous  Oriental  pas¬ 
sion.  All  the  spirit  of  the  Arabian 
nights  seems  to  have  revived  in  one 
or  two  of  these  great  romances,  in  its 
glow  and  color  and  movement.  The 
liery  passions,  the  contrast  of  poor  and 
rich,  the  insecurity  of  pasha  and  sul¬ 
tan,  the  grim  ferocity  and  savagery  of 
the  East  are  ali  treated  in  matchless 
style.  Jokai  is  no  enemy  to  the  Turk, 
he  sees  in  him  chivalrous  instincts, 
though  often  warped  or  misdirected,  a 
man  of  like  passions  with  other  men, 
not  a  grotesque  monster.  We  are  told 
the  Hungarians  are  in  origin  Asiatic, 
and  it  is  certain  that  no  Western  mind 
has  ever  interpreted  the  East  to  us 
with  such  imaginative  insight  and 
brilliancy  as  Jokai.  And  just  as  he 
has  succeeded  in  his  presentment  of 
the  Turk,  so  has  he  with  the  Russian. 
“The  Green  Book”  is  a  marvellous 
description  of  Russia  under  Alexan¬ 
der,  with  its  impracticable  idealists 
and  sentimental  conspirators,  its  mou- 
jiks  dumb  with  misery  and  famine, 
and  the  tragic  Impotence  of  its  heroic, 
lonely  Czar.  None  of  the  great  Rus¬ 
sian  novelists  have  given  a  more  vivid 
realization  of  their  past  history.  But 
in  spite  of  all  his  daring  ventures  into 
the  life  of  other  lands,  Jokai  is  always 
at  his  best  in  bis  descriptions  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  of  its  trials  and  its  sufferings,  of 
its  heroisms  and  its  undaunted  na¬ 
tional  spirit. 

More  revolutionary  than  retrospec¬ 
tive,  Jokai  often  thought  of  the  present 
whilst  writing  of  the  past.  Yet  such 
was  his  insight  and  imagination  that 
he  commits  few  anachronisms.  In 
England  everyone  knows  the  type  of 
novelist  who  is  content  with  dressing 
up  his  figures  in  patches,  putting  them 
into  sedan-chairs,  and  placing  “prodi¬ 
gious”  and  “vastly  well”  and  “Oh,  la!” 


in  their  mouths.  The  mere  clothes  of 
history  are  thus  adopted  for  purposes 
of  romance.  From  such  a  vice,  though 
much  tempted  by  his  point  of  view, 
Jokai  is  almost  entirely  free.  Pretty 
Michal  trembles  before  the  witch,  jolly 
Simplex  the  trumpeter  believes  he  is 
delivered  from  the  brigands  by  the  di¬ 
rect  and  special  intervention  of  God. 
Valentine  Kalondai  cannot  decide  be¬ 
tween  two  courses,  so  he  goes  into 
battle.  “God  will  wound  me  if  I  am 
to  take  this  one,  and  save  me  if  I 
take  that.”  These  characters  live  and 
think  with  their  age,  and  have  its 
manners,  morals  and  spirit. 

What  a  glass  in  which  to  discern 
the  manners  and  environment  of  a  na¬ 
tion  is  Hungary!  There  are  Transyl¬ 
vania  and  the  majestic  Carpathians, 
every  peak  and  forest  of  which  reeks 
with  romance  and  legend.  There  is 
Hungary  proper,  with  its  savage,  soli¬ 
tary  steppes.  Its  wild  strains  of  gipsy 
music,  its  folklore  and  its  memories, 
its  generous,  passionate  people.  Jokai 
was  above  everything  a  patriot,  and 
refiected  with  inimitable  skill  every 
side  of  the  national  life.  He  loved  the 
people  and  the  scenery  of  his  native 
land  just  as  much  as  Scott,  and  yet 
he  was  never  one  who  turned  from  the 
present  to  the  past  with  a  sigh.  In 
“Egy  Magyar  Nabob”*  he  painted  with 
a  master’s  hand  the  rollicking  life  of 
the  country  magnates  of  the  early  19th 
century,  their  coarse  pleasures,  their 
geniality,  their  good  humor.  The  little 
incidents  of  country  life,  the  horse¬ 
races,  the  village-fairs,  the  processions, 
the  feasts  are  all  inimitably  sketched. 
In  such  cases  Jokai’s  unique  and  in¬ 
exhaustible  humor  has  full  play,  and 
seems  to  carry  with  It  a  gust  of  fresh, 
wholesome  air,  sweeping  away  all  the 
refined  and  delicate  atmospheres  of  a 
later  age.  In  his  genre  scenes  all  the 
humor  without  the  coarseness  of 
Dutch  paintings  is  visible.  Character- 

*■  A  Hangarlan  Nabob. 
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ization  is  never  with  him  the  main 
point,  but  it  is  often  strong,  though 
seidom  subtle.  His  force  of  imagina¬ 
tion  enables  him  to  invest  the  common¬ 
est  incidents  with  interest  in  the  se¬ 
ries  of  novels  which  deal  with  the  so¬ 
cial  and  political  position  of  modern 
Hungary.  No  romanticist  was  ever  so 
daring  in  his  descriptions  of  the  pres¬ 
ent.  Subjects  which  would  apparently 
be  hopeless,  even  for  realists,  are  used 
by  him  as  vehicles  for  romance.  Coal¬ 
mines  and  the  Stock  Exchange,  science 
lectures  and  musical  soir6es.  Parlia¬ 
mentary  elections  and  journeys  on  the 
railway,  these  are  some  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  with  which  his  novels  deal,  and 
which  become  picturesque  in  his 
bauds.  He  becomes  at  times  a  sort  of 
Victor  Hugo  in  style  and  skill,  and  a 
Dickens  in  subject.  In  descriptive 
power  he  has  admittedly  few  rivals, 
and  is  always  at  his  best  in  his  pic¬ 
tures  of  nature.  The  descriptions  of 
the  Gates  of  the  Danube  in  “Timar’s 
Two  Worlds,”  of  the  Carpathians  and 
the  primmval  forests  in  “Az  Arany 
Ember,”  are  as  fervent,  impassioned 
and  marvellous  in  their  effects  as  any¬ 
thing  in  Ruskin.  Last  of  all  we  must 
mention  his  incomparable  accounts  of 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  in  which  he 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part.  None 
but  an  eye-witness  and  a  genius  could 
BO  have  depicted  the  exaltation,  the 

Tbe  CoDtemponry  Bcriew. 


sacrifices,  the  triumphs,  and  the  de¬ 
spair  of  that  eventful  time. 

What,  then,  is  Jokai’s  place  in  world- 
literature?  After  every  deduction  and 
allowance,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to 
rank  much  below  Scott  or  Dumas  or 
Victor  Hugo  in  the  domain  of  histori¬ 
cal  romance.  He  is  too  passionate  and 
poetic,  too  revolutionary  and  bizarre 
ever  to  become  really  popular  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  world  in  which  he  lived  and 
which  he  painted  can  never  be  fully 
intelligible  in  this  country,  until  we  de¬ 
velop  a  less  resolutely  insular  and  ocei- 
dental  tone.  Till  then,  Jokai’s  faults 
will  be  more  obvious  than  his  virtues, 
his  occasional  coarseness,  his  sensibili¬ 
ty,  his  diflfuseness  will  always  stand  in 
the  way  of  our  appreciation.  Rut  tbe 
more  he  is  read  and  studied  in  tliis 
country,  the  more  we  shall  be  astound¬ 
ed  at  his  extraordinary  vigor  and 
daring,  his  versatility,  his  dramatic 
force,  his  simple  charm  and  inexhaust¬ 
ible  humor.  Though  in  a  sense  the 
last  of  the  romanticists,  he  was  cniu- 
pletely  original  in  thought,  suhjwts 
and  treatment.  His  elemental  force 
made  him  an  infiuence  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope,  even  when  he  was  almost  the 
sole  representative  of  his  school.  To 
say  more  than  this  would  be  useless, 
for  it  serves  alike  to  mark  his  histori¬ 
cal  importance  and  his  literary  genius. 

'  ff.  W.  F.  Temperlrti. 


A  DEDICATION. 

O  Love,  in  whose  heart-murmured  name 
Is  charm  against  life’s  endless  wrong. 
Since  all  the  untuned  world  became 
In  you  a  song! 

I  bring  not  only  all  I  wrought 

Into  the  faltering  words  of  speech. 

I  dedicate  the  song  I  sought 
Yet  could  not  reach. 
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Nay,  all  that  passionately  fired 

My  heart  with  hope  for  ever  new 
Of  unattalned,  but  deep-desire 
Beauty,  to  you. 

Laurence  Binyon. 


METHODISM  IN  RECENT  FICTION.* 


Methodism  has  so  long  been  “a 
garden  enclosed”  that  it  is  strange  to 
see  the  writers  and  readers  of  fiction 
rambling  along  its  paths,  and  to  hear 
them  criticizing  its  cherished  trees  and 
flowers.  But  this  is  the  penalty  of 
popularity.  In  recent  years  John  Wes¬ 
ley  has  become  a  conspicuous  person, 
and  everything  that  concerns  him  and 
the  Church  he  founded  is  now  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  British  public.  In  addition, 
the  historian  and  the  philosophic  critic 
have  discovered  the  importance  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  They  have  made 
it  the  subject  of  special  study,  and 
they  have  learned  that  its  Importance, 
to  a  remarkable  extent,  arises  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  century  of  John 
Wesley  and  the  Evangelical  Revival. 
While  the  vogue  lasts  we  must  be  con¬ 
tent  to  abandon  our  exclusiveness.  We 
must  submit  to  be  examined  and  de- 
8cril)ed  by  the  picturesque  investigator. 
Such  examination  and  description  may 
teach  us  lessons  which  a  “self-con¬ 
tained”  Church  is  apt  to  overlook. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  deal  with 
the  many  Methodist  stories  which  have 
been  written  in  recent  times.  That 
task  would  transcend  our  powers.  We 
content  ourselves  by  saying  that  some 
of  these  stories  are  admirable,  and  de¬ 
serve  the  success  they  have  achieved. 
We  will  confine  ourselves  to  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  books  mentioned  at  the 

•1  “Hetty  Wesley.”  By  A.  T.  Qalller-Concb. 
(Harper  &  Brothers.  1904.) 

2  “The  Infidel.”  By  M.  E.  Braddon.  (Simp- 
kin  &  Co.  1900.) 

3  “Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby.”  By  Ellen 


head  of  this  article.  W"e  will,  first,  see 
w’hat  Mr.  Qulller-Couch  has  to  say  con¬ 
cerning  the  Wesley  family.  That  will 
enable  us  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  life  of  the  W^'esleys  on  the  eve 
of  the  great  revival.  Then  we  will 
deal  with  some  aspects  of  Miss  Brad- 
don’s  book— a  work  which  admits  us 
into  the  scenes  of  the  revival  when  it 
was  in  its  full  force;  and,  finally,  we 
will  try  to  occupy  Miss  Fowler’s  stand¬ 
point,  and  catch  sight  of  modern  Meth¬ 
odism  as  It  exists  in  the  Black  Country 
and  its  “green  border-land.” 

Mr.  Qulller-Couch  is  known  to  every 
man  who  appreciates  genial  and  vivid 
writing.  He  has  humor  and  pathos, 
and,  when  be  is  in  a  good  mood,  it  is 
hard  to  escape  his  thrall.  From  the 
days  when  we  read  The  Delectable 
Duchy  until  now,  his  work  has  seemed 
to  possess  distinction  and  charm.  His 
forte,  undoubtedly,  is  the  “short  story.” 
It  is  whispered  that  Hetty  Wesley  was 
written  to  prove  that  he  could  also 
maintain  a  prolonged  fiigbt  without 
weariness.  Authors  are  sometimes  pro¬ 
voked  to  attempt  risky  experiments  by 
suggestions  that  they  can  only  do  one 
kind  of  work.  In  their  eagerness  to 
prove  the  incorrectness  of  the  criticism 
they  often  establish  its  accuracy.  We 
think  that  Mr.  Qulller-Couch  has  not 
altogether  escaped  the  danger  which 
threatens  a  man  who  suddenly  quits 

Thorneycroft  Fowler.  (Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
1908.) 

4  “The  Farrlngdons.”  By  Ellen  Thorney- 
oroft  Fowler.  (Hutchinson  &  Co.  1904. ) 
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the  work  to  which  he  is  accustomed. 
Still  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  his  book, 
considered  as  a  work  of  art,  bears  the 
maater-mark  on  all  its  pages. 

In  reading  Mr.  Quiller-Coucb’s  heart¬ 
rending  tragedy  we  have  constantly 
reminded  ourselves  of  the  distincMon 
between  the  novelist  and  the  historian. 
Uetty  Wetley  is  a  novel  “founded  on 
fact.”  Mr.  Qulller-Couch  has  consulted 
every  available  “authority”  which 
bears  upon  the  incidents  which  he  de¬ 
picts.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
reproduces,  after  his  own  style,  some 
of  the  events  which  actually  happened 
in  the  Wesley  home.  We  know  the 
ground  over  which  he  has  travelled, 
and  we  can  testify  that  he  has  read 
such  books  as  Dr.  Adam  Clarke’s 
Memoirs  of  the  Wesley  Family  and  Mr. 
G.  J.  Stevenson’s  Memorials  of  the 
WeMey  Family  with  close  attention. 
But,  having  borne  our  testimony  to  Mr. 
Quiller-Couch’s  diligence  as  an  investi¬ 
gator,  we  must  say  that  we  are  also 
conscious  that  he  has,  in  several  in¬ 
stances,  availed  himself  of  his  privi¬ 
lege  to  treat  facts  in  a  flamboyant 
manner.  We  presume  that  it  will  be 
admitted  that  a  novelist  has  a  right 
to  suppress  details  which  mar  the  lit¬ 
erary  perfection  of  his  story,  and  that 
he  may  invent  incidents  which  are  un- 
historical.  If  the  liberty  of  suppres¬ 
sion  and  invention  is  taken  from  him, 
his  occupation  is  gone.  He  is  like  a 
painter  who,  in  composing  his  picture, 
leaves  out  an  ugly  shed,  trims  an  ill- 
balanced  tree,  and  brightens  up  his 
canvas  by  putting  in  a  rainbow  such 
as  never  bent  o’er  land  or  sea. 

While  admitting  the  romancer’s  right 
to  exercise  his  imagination  and  artis¬ 
tic  taste,  a  question  has  arisen  in  our 
mind  which  demands  some  reply. 
When  dealing  with  an  historical  char¬ 
acter,  has  a  novelist  the  right,  out  of 
prejudice,  or  in  order  to  secure  a  cer¬ 
tain  effect,  so  to  darken  a  man’s  char¬ 
acter  as  to  misrepresent  him?  The 


readers  of  Hetty  Wesley  are  aware  that 
scarcely  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Wesley  family  leaves  Mr,  Quiller- 
Couch’s  hands  without  having  suffered 
depreciation  in  value.  He  points  out 
the  flaws  which  disflgure  the  images 
which  have  hitherto  been  revered,  with 
a  minute  and  caustic  faithfulness. 
Samuel  Wesley,  the  Epworth  rector,  is 
damaged  beyond  repair;  his  wife,  the 
admirable  Susanna,  is  sadly  disfigured. 
John  Wesley  is  unrecognizable  by  a  de¬ 
voted  Methodist.  We  cannot  think 
that  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  intended  to 
smash  the  gods  after  this  fashion.  He 
is  not  a  man  of  “an  inhuman  disposi¬ 
tion”;  but  nevertheless  he  has  so  laid 
about  him  in  the  Methodist  Pantheon 
that  scarcely  an  image  there  remains 
intact.  Cautious  and  fully  informed 
readers  will  still  retain  their  own  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  members  of  the  We.sley 
family,  but  those  who  know’  little 
about  them  will  gaze  with  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  effects  of  Mr.  Quiller- 
Couch’s  iconoclastic  raid. 

We  have  only  space  to  deal  with  the 
main  incidents  of  Mr.  Quiller-Couch’s 
painful  story.  In  doing  so  we  will, 
first,  state  the  plain  facts  of  Hetty 
Wesley’s  life  as  those  facts  appear  in 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke’s  Memoirs  and  in 
Tyerman’s  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Wesley. 

Mehetabel  Wesley  was  a  girl  who 
from  her  childhood  was  distingui.'ihed 
by  the  brightness  and  the  strength  of 
her  intelligence.  Tyerman  says:  “The 
whole  of  the  Wesley  family  were  gifted 
with  poetic  genius,  but  Mehetabel  per¬ 
haps  shone  the  brightest,  Samuel  and 
Charles  not  excepted.  She  w’as  gay 
and  sprightly,  full  of  mirth,  good  hu¬ 
mor,  and  keen  wit.”  So  ready  was 
she  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
that  it  is  said  she  read  the  Greek  Tes¬ 
tament  with  comparative  ease  when 
she  was  only  eight  years  old.  Kirk,  in 
The  Mother  of  the  Weslejis,  tells  us  that 
“her  father  delighted  to  have  her  as 
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bis  companion  and  assistant  in  the 
study,  where  she  followed  her  more 
learned  pursuits  under  his  immediate 
direction.”  She  was  a  lovely  girl, 
beautiful  in  form  and  features,  and 
must  have  brightened  the  dusky  Ep- 
worth  rectory  as  with  summer  sun¬ 
shine.  Hetty  Wesley  had  many  rustic 
admirers.  When  she  was  about  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age  a  young  lawyer  fell 
in  love  with  her,  and  his  passion  was 
returned.  The  marriage  was  about  to 
take  place,  when  a  rumor  concerning 
her  suitor’s  character  reached  the  ears 
of  the  rector.  This  rumor  led  him  to 
conclude  that  the  man  was  “unprin¬ 
cipled,”  and  he  determined  to  stop  the 
marriage.  But  Hetty  Wesley  was  a 
woman  who  imssessed  a  will  as  firm 
as  her  father’s.  She  refused  to  give  up 
her  lover.  Dr.  Clarke  says  that  had 
her  suitor  “been  equally  faithful  to 
her,  the  connexion  would  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  have  issued  in  marriage;  but 
whether  offended  with  the  opposition  he 
met  with  from  the  family,  or  whether 
through  fickleness,  he  in  fact  remitted 
his  assiduities,  and  at  last  abandoned 
a  woman  who  would  have  been  an 
honor  to  the  first  man  in  the  land.” 
Opposed  by  her  father,  and  abandoned 
by  her  lover,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke 
and  Tyerman,  Hetty  Wesley  did  an 
exceedingly  foolish  thing.  She 
vowed  either  that  she  would 
never  marry  another,  or  that 
she  w’ould  take  the  first  man  who 
might  offer  if  his  suit  were  approved 
by  her  parents.  The  offer  soon  came. 
Mr.  Wright,  a  plumber  and  glazier  in 
good  circumstances,  proposed  to  her; 
and,  Dr.  Clarke  says,  “as  her  parents 
saw  that  her  mind  was  strongly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  man  who  had  jilted  her, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
a  union  in  that  quarter,  her  father 
urged  her  to  marry  Wright.”  She  soon 
found  that  the  man  who  had  proposed 
to  her  was  “utterly  unsuited  to  her  in 
mind,  education,  and  manners.”  So 


far  as  we  know,  Wright’s  character 
at  that  time  was  good;  but  Hetty  Wes¬ 
ley,  guided  by  an  antipathy  which  in¬ 
tuitively  recognized  the  calamities  of 
the  future,  revolted  against  the  match. 
She  “earnestly  begged  that  parental 
authority  might  not  be  used  to  Induce 
her  to  adopt  a  measure  that  promised 
no  comfort  to  her,  and  might  prove  her 
ruin.”  But  her  pleading  was  in  vain. 
Samuel  Wesley  would  not  change  his 
mind,  and  Hetty’s  own  vow  stared  her 
in  the  face.  The  marriage  took  place. 
Hetty  removed  with  her  husband  to 
London;  and  there,  after  succeeding 
for  a  time  in  business,  Wright’s  char¬ 
acter  broke  down.  He  became  a  drunk¬ 
ard,  and  his  abominable  cruelty  de¬ 
stroyed  the  happiness  of  his  wife.  She 
died  in  1750.  Before  her  death  she 
was  brought  into  sympathy  with  the 
religious  views  of  her  brothers,  and 
became,  as  Charles  Wesley  says,  “a 
gracious,  tender,  trembling  soul;  a 
bruised  reed  which  the  Lord  will  not 
break.”  She  was  harassed  with  “dark¬ 
ness,  doubts,  and  fears,”  but  John 
Wesley  testifies  that  for  some  years 
before  her  death  she  was  “a  witness  of 
that  rest  which  remains  even  here  for 
the  people  of  God.” 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  was  the 
tragic  life  of  Hetty  Wesley  as  revealed 
in  the  pages  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  and 
Tyerman.  It  is  a  pitiful  story,  which 
might  well  have  been  left  “to  dumb 
forgetfulness  a  prey.”  But  Mr.  Quiller- 
Couch  perceived  its  artistic  possibili¬ 
ties,  and  he  has  worked  up  the  dreary 
details  into  a  heart-moving  romance. 
He  has  done  more.  Reading  Dr. 
Clarke  and  Tyerman,  the  Impression 
we  receive  of  Hetty  Wesley  is  that  of 
a  brilliant,  light-hearted,  pure-minded 
girl,  who  possessed  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  the  Wesley  dower  of  will  and 
conscience.  No  moral  stain  disfigures 
her  character.  But  Mr.  Quiller-Coucb 
knows  a  secret  which  has  hitherto  been 
well  kept.  We  presume  that  in  the 
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pages  of  Mr.  G.J.  Stevenson’s  MemoriaU 
of  the  Weftley  Family  he  met  with  the 
suggestion  which  he  has  used  with 
such  striking  effect.  Speaking  of 
Samuel  Wesley’s  interference  with  the 
marriage,  Stevenson  says;  “Wearied 
of  the  opposition  of  the  rector,  the 
young  lawyer  at  length  resolved  on  a 
desperate  experiment,  and,  using 
forced  restraint,  kept  her  away  from 
home  all  night.  She  returned  home 
next  morning  with  a  sad  heart,  from 
the  sorrowful  experience  she  had 
learned.’’  A  letter  containing  the  sad 
news  was  written  by  Mrs.  W’esley  to 
John  Wesley,  and  that  letter  Mr.  G.  J. 
Stevenson  saw  and  read  before  it  was 
destroyed.  .Tohn  Wesley  made  an 
abridgment  of  his  mother’s  letter,  and 
the  document  came  into  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son’s  possession.  We  think  that  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
occurrence.  Mr.  Qulller-Couch  has 
searched  out  the  evidence  concerning 
Hetty  Wesley’s  fall  from  virtue,  and 
he  describes  the  episode  In  one  of 
the  most  sensational  chapters  of 
his  book. 

The  melancholy  fact  which  Mr. 
Quiller-Couch  has  exhumed  sheds  light 
upon  many  things.  Mr.  Stevenson, 
speaking  of  Hetty’s  return  after  the 
fatal  night,  says:  “Her  father’s  anger 
was  furious,  but  her  mother’s  sympa¬ 
thy  prevented  her  from  being  at  once 
turned  out  of  home.  Hetty,  seeing 
that  the  issue  would  ultimately  be  her 
exclusion  from  home,  made  a  rash  vow 
to  marry  the  first  man  that  might  of¬ 
fer  to  accept  her  hand.”  This  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  “vow”  is  much  more 
reasonable  than  Dr.  Clarke’s  and  Mr. 
Tyerman’s.  The  girl  who  had  been 
ruined,  and  then  abandoned  by  her 
lover.  In  her  desperation  might  well 
form  such  a  resolution.  But,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  the  incident  explains  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  Samuel  Wesley’s  conduct.  The 
disgrace  that  had  come  upon  his  home 
would  make  him  frantic.  Greater  dis¬ 


grace  loomed  in  the  future.  He  would 
be  eager  to  seize  the  first  opportunity 
to  get  Hetty  married  to  some  man  who 
would  consent  to  take  her.  The  “vow” 
was  a  weapon  put  into  his  hands, 
which  he  used  relentlessly.  We  do  not 
excuse  his  conduct;  but,  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  revealed  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  we 
can  understand  it. 

In  writing  his  romance  we  can  imag¬ 
ine  that  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  sometimes 
laid  aside  his  pen  and  asked  himself 
the  question:  “Is  it  worth  while  to 
rescue  these  miserable  events  from 
oblivion?”  After  pondering  that  ques¬ 
tion  he  resumed  his  work,  because  he 
felt  that  he  had  a  “mission”  to  fulfill, 
That  “mission”  was  to  make  the 
British  public  better  acquainted  with 
the  real  character  of  Samuel  Wesley. 
Irritated  by  the  saint-like  demeanor  of 
the  Rector  of  Epworth  as  he  aiipears 
in  the  pages  of  Tyerman,  Mr.  Quiller- 
Couch  determined  that  the  mask  shall 
l)e  for  ever  tom  from  his  face.  Rut  a 
somewhat  pardonable  irritation  has 
hurried  him  into  caricature.  Because 
Tyerman  pictured  a  saint,  was  it  nec¬ 
essary  that  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  should 
paint  a  devil?  Lest  we  should  he  ac¬ 
cused'  of  misrepresentation,  we  hasten 
to  point  out  that  the  Satanic  character 
of  Samuel  Wesley  is  suggested  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book.  Mr.  J.  Adding¬ 
ton  Symonds  wrote  a  charming  essay, 
w’hich  he  entitled  “In  the  Key  of 
Blue”;  Mr.  Qulller-Couch’s  descriptions 
of  Samuel  Wesley  are  all  “In  the  Key 
of  Black.”  Here  is  one  of  them.  He 
sketches  a  pretty  picture  of  the  six 
Wesley  sisters,  seated  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  a  knoll  a  few  feet  above  the 
desolate  fen  land  in  the  corner  of  the 
isle  of  Azholme,  in  Lincolnshire. 
Emilia,  the  eldest,  is  reading  aloud 
from  Paradise  Lost— “reading  with  ad¬ 
mirable  expression,  and  a  voice  almost 
masculine,  rich  as  a  deep-mouthed 
bell,”  After  describing  the  loves  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  poet  continues: 
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Aside  tlje  devil  turned 
For  envy,  yet  with  jealous  leer  malign 
Eyed  them  askance;  and  to  himself 
thus  plained:— 

“Sight  hateful,  sight  tormenting.” 

Now  let  us  listen  to  Mr.  Quiller-Oouch; 

"Molly  Interrupted  with  a  cry;  so 
fiercely  Hetty  had  gripped  her  wrist 
of  a  sudden.  Emilia  broke  off - 

"  ‘What  on  earth’s  the  matter,  child?’ 

"  ‘Is  it  an  adder?’  asked  Patty, 
whose  mind  was  ever  practical;  ‘John¬ 
ny  Whitelamb  warned  us’ - 

*An  adder?’  Hetty  answered  her, 
cool  in  a  moment  and  deliberate. 
•Nothing  like  it,  my  dear:  ’tis  the  old 
genuine  Serpent.’ 

"  ’What  do  you  mean,  Hetty?  Where 
is  it?’ 

'Sit  down,  child,  and  don’t  distress 
yourself.  Having  rendered  everybody 
profoundly  uncomfortable  within  a 
circuit  of  two  miles,  and  almost  wor¬ 
ried  itself  to  a  sunstroke,  it  has  now 
gone  into  the  house  to  write  at  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Book  of  Job.’  .  .  . 

“  •!  think  you  must  mean  Papa,’  said 
Patty;  ‘and  I  call  it  very  disrespectful 
to  compare  him  with  Satan;  for  ’twas 
Satan  sister  Emmy  was  reading 
about.’  ”  (p.  36). 

The  key  in  which  this  scene  is  writ¬ 
ten  is  maintained  throughout  the  book. 
Mr.  Quiller  Couch’s  new  portrait  of 
Samuel  Wesley  errs  by  defect.  It  Is  a 
great  work  of  art,  but  the  likeness  Is 
left  out.  If  some  of  the  favorable 
features  in  the  rector’s  character  had 
been  introduced,  the  bad  portraiture 
might  have  been  forgiven;  but  as  we 
gaze  upon  Mr.  Quiller-Couch’s  canvas 
we  can  only  discern  a  face  that  sug¬ 
gests  unrelieved  stubbornness,  selfish¬ 
ness,  cruelty,  and  Satanic  malig¬ 
nity. 

We  admit  at  once  that  Mr.  Quiller- 
Couch’s  estimate  of  Samuel  Wesley 
may  l)e  right;  if  it  is,  then  much  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  contrary  will  have  to  be 
thrown  to  the  winds.  For  instance. 


Miss  Sarah  Wesley,  his  grand¬ 
daughter,  says  that  “his  children 
idolized  his  memory.”  That  sentence 
looks  very  queer  after  the  “knoll”  in¬ 
cident.  Mr,  G.  J.  Stevenson,  who  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  rector’s  defects, 
says:  “No  one  can  read  the  history  of 
Mr.  Wesley’s  life  without  a  feeling  of 
admiration  and  even  affection.  After 
the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  his 
nobleness  of  disposition,  his  heroic  for¬ 
bearance  and  endurance,  his  painstak¬ 
ing  care  of  his  children,  his  inde¬ 
fatigable  search  after  truth,  his  loyalty 
to  the  king,  and,  above  all,  his  ardent 
piety  towards  God,  make  his  mem¬ 
ory  more  fragant  as  time  rolls  on.” 
We  dare  not  venture  to  reproduce  Mr. 
Tyerman’s  estimate  of  the  rector’s  char¬ 
acter,  lest  we  should  increase  Mr. 
Quiller-Couch’s  Irritability,  so  we  will 
content  ourselves  by  citing  one  more 
testimony.  It  is  borne  by  the  rector’s 
son,  who  had  some  opportunities  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  his  father’s 
character.  Samuel  Wesley  says: 

When  age,  not  hasten’d  on  by  guilt  or 
cares. 

Graced  him  with  silver  crown  of  hoary 
hairs. 

His  looks  the  tenor  of  his  soul  express. 
An  easy  unaffected  cheerfulness; 
Steadfast,  not  stiff;  and  awful,  not 
austere; 

Though  courteous,  rev’rend;  and  though 
smooth  sincere: 

In  converse  free;  for  every  subject  fit; 
The  coolest  reason  join’d  to  keenest 
wit; 

Wit,  that  with  aim  resistless  knows 
to  fiy. 

Disarms  unthought  of,  and  prevents 
reply: 

So  lightning  falls  the  mountain-oaks 
among. 

As  sure,  as  quick,  as  shining,  and  as 
strong. 

Skilful  of  sportive  stories  forth  to  pour, 
A  gay,  a  humorous,  and  exhaustless 
store. 

With  sharpest  point  and  justest  force 
apply’d, 
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The  purport  never  dark  and  never 
wide. 

Such  was  the  man  by  friends  and  foes 
confest, 

Worthy  the  glorious  name  of  Parish 
Priest 

When  we  contrast  these  testimonies 
with  Mr.  Qulller-Couch’s  descriptions 
■of  Samuel  Wesley,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  many  of  bis  injurious 
statements,  like  the  blessed  St.  Piran 
of  Tht  Delectable  Duchy,  have  “no  visi¬ 
ble  means  of  support.” 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  Mr.  Qulller- 
Couch  to  Miss  Braddon.  In  reading 
her  book  we  become  conscious  not  only 
of  a  fine  literary  skill,  and  a  delightful 
ease  and  breadth  of  treatment,  but 
also  of  an  appreciation  of  tbe  principal 
actors  in  the  Evangelical  Revival, 
which  is  remarkable.  She  reproduces 
the  people,  the  scenes,  the  atmosphere, 
the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  she  describes  the  work  and  the 
Influence  of  Methodism  with  insight 
and  sympathy.  Her  book  captivates  a 
man  to  whom  the  eighteenth  century 
is  familiar  ground.  To  some  that  cen¬ 
tury  appears  as  a  wilderness  of  dust. 
Carlyle  has  banned  it,  and  other 
prophets  of  despair  have  wailed  over 
its  barrenness  and  gloom.  Miss  Brad¬ 
don  has  seen  its  interest  and  beauty. 
She  has  perceived  that  it  was  the  cen¬ 
tury  of  mental  and  religious  problems, 
and  that  in  its  social  Christianity,  that 
fairest  flower  of  our  own  time, 
lifted  itself  above  the  hard  sel- 
flshness  of  men.  Her  principal 
characters  are  drawn  with  a 
Arm  band.  They  attract  us  at  once. 
They  have  personal  charm;  but,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  they  arrest  us  by  the  skill  with 
which  they  are  made  embodiments  of 
the  problems  which  exercised  the 
minds  of  ardent  thinkers  in  an  age  that 
was  gradually  transformed  by  the 
force  of  new  thoughts  concerning  life, 
and  eternity  and  God. 


The  title  of  the  book  scarcely  pre¬ 
pares  us  for  its  contents.  The  “Infl. 
del”  described  by  Miss  Braddon  is  An¬ 
tonia  Thornton,  a  girl  of  great  beauty, 
who  passes  upward  from  the  depths 
of  Grub  Street  to  the  heights  of  “So¬ 
ciety,”  where,  as  Lady  Kilrush,  she 
shines  brilliantly.  Strange  to  say,  her 
social  advance  does  not  spoil  the  natu¬ 
ral  directness,  simplicity,  and  sweet¬ 
ness  of  her  character.  Indeed  she 
steadily  rises  in  moral  elevation,  and 
does  not  for  a  moment  jeopardize  our 
esteem.  In  watching  her  we  forget 
the  glitter  of  her  surroundings;  we 
have  only  eyes  for  the  ever-increasing 
loveliness  of  her  spirit  and  her  deeds. 
This  girl  was  the  daughter  of  a  dis¬ 
reputable  literary  hack,  who  ig 
sketched  by  Miss  Braddon  witli  a 
touch  that  often  reminds  us  of  Tliack- 
eray.  Her  father  wrote  for  the  book¬ 
sellers  and  the  theatres,  and  lived  in 
a  state  of  perennial  drunkenness.  He 
was,  in  creed,  a  kind  of  by-produet  of 
the  influence  of  Voltaire.  Unlike  Vol¬ 
taire,  he  had  no  religious  faith.  He 
trained  bis  daughter  in  bis  principles 
of  unbelief.  That  early  training  af¬ 
fected  her  to  the  end  of  her  life.  Hut 
against  it  her  heart  ever  contended. 
Miss  Braddon  has  described  the  Iwittle 
with  a  sympathy  which,  we  tliiiik, 
must  have  been  learned  by  personal 
experience.  The  details  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  fascinate  us.  They  depict  the  stages 
of  a  strenuous  flght  of  a  woman  with 
a  noble  heart  who  has  inherited  a 
creed,  each  article  of  which  begins  with 
the  words,  “I  do  not  believe.”  In  the 
end  the  heart  conquers.  The  tinal 
conquest  is  achieved  by  the  influence 
of  Methodism,  and  the  book  must  be 
read  for  the  story  of  the  victory. 

George  Stobart  is  the  hero  of  the 
book.  He  is  described  as  the  son  of  a 
Bristol  shipowner.  Two  years  before 
he  is  introduced  to  us.  Miss  Braddon 
says  he  has  been  “one  of  the  most 
promising  soldiers  in  His  Majesty’s 
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army,  a  man  who  loved  his  profession, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  as  a 
subaltern  at  Fontonoy,  and  was 
marked  by  his  seniors  for  promotion. 
He  bad  been  also  one  of  the  best- 
dressed  and  best-mannered  young  men 
iu  London  Society,  and  at  the  Bath 
and  the  Wells  a  star  of  the  first  mag¬ 
nitude.”  But  at  an  evening  service  at 
the  “Foundery”  he  had  been  convinced 
of  sin.  “In  that  awful  moment  the 
depth  of  his  iniquity  had  been  opened 
to  him,  and  he  had  discovered  the  hol¬ 
lowness  of  a  life  without  God  In  the 
world.”  After  his  conversion  he  sold 
out  from  the  army  and  became  a 
preaclier,  acting  under  the  direction  of 
John  Wesley  in  the  great  evangelistic 
campaign.  George  Stobart  is  drawn 
by  Miss  Braddon  with  great  power. 
His  dominant  “notes”  are  conviction, 
conscience,  and  courage.  The  soldierly 
qualities  of  the  man  are  constantly  re¬ 
vealed.  A  sense  of  duty  sways  him;  he 
is  regardless  of  danger;  he  revels  in 
hard  work;  he  is  somewhat  stem  in 
thought  about  himself  and  others;  his 
religious  faith  Is  strong  and  clear.  It 
is  true  that  his  faith  suffers  a  tem¬ 
porary  eclipse.  His  passions  master 
him,  and  he  has  to  fight  a  harder  bat¬ 
tle  than  that  of  Fontenoy  with  himself 
and  his  insulted  but  still  sovereign  con¬ 
science.  But  he  also  gains  the  victory. 
Tile  development  of  George  Stobart’s 
character  must  always  be  studied  in 
connection  with  the  description  of  the 
moral  progress  of  the  heroine.  Stobart 
is  really  a  foil  to  Lady  Kilrush,  and 
Miss  Braddon  makes  him  serve  the  ar¬ 
tistic  purpose  with  great  effect  An¬ 
tonia  Thornton,  starting  from  negation 
of  all  belief,  is  led  towards  faith 
through  her  sympathy  with  suffering- 
suffering  which  she  relieves  by  plen¬ 
teous  almsgiving,  and  by  actual  con¬ 
tact  with  miserable  men  and  women; 
Stolvart’s  “orthodox”  faith  is  vitalized 
and  energized  by  his  conversion,  his 
work  as  a  preacher,  and  by  his  bitter 


fight  with  the  temptation  which  he 
finally  overcomes.  I.,ady  Kilrush  is 
the  finer  character.  Stolmrt  is  afflicted 
with  the  narrowness  which  is  some¬ 
times  found  in  men  whose  convictions 
are  definite,  and  whose  conscience  is 
tyrannical.  We  wish  that  Miss  Brad¬ 
don  had  not  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  characteristic  of  a  Methodist  is 
joy.  A  sparkle  of  that  brightness 
would  have  relieved  the  sombreness  of 
her  portrait  of  George  Stobart.  But 
few  writer^  who  sketch  Methodism 
from  the  outside  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  Evangelical  Revival  brought  a 
great  fiood  of  sunshine  into  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  people  of  England. 
Still,  taken  as  delineations  of  character. 
Miss  Braddon’s  sketches  of  Lady  Kil¬ 
rush  and  George  Stobart  excite  the 
keen  Interest  of  the  psychologist 
Those  who  are  capable  of  studying 
mind-problems  will  be  the  first  to  con¬ 
fess  their  power. 

We  will  resist  the  temptation  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  paths  which  open  before  us 
and  entice  us  to  forsake  the  high-road 
along  which  we  should  travel.  Avoid¬ 
ing  the  subtleties  of  psychological  prob¬ 
lems,  we  will  try  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion:  “How  does  Methodism  fare  at 
the  hands  of  Miss  Braddon?” 

Miss  Braddon  has  seen  into  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  she 
has  detected  the  value  of  the  work  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  Evangelical  Revival. 
As  a  consequence,  she  describes  Meth¬ 
odism  with  a  respect  which  is  often 
lacking  in  writers  who  have  only  su¬ 
perficially  glanced  at  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  condition  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  those  critical  years  when  John 
Wesley  preached  the  gospel  to  all 
classes  of  his  countrymen.  The  great 
historians  and  the  philosophical  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  eighteenth  century  speak 
of  Wesley  with  admiration  and  rev¬ 
erence.  The  shallow-minded  romancer, 
incapable  of  rising  above  his  own  level, 
sees  nothing  exceptional  in  him  and  his 
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work.  He  makes  Methodism  the  butt  resents  him  as  doing  in  the  case  of 
of  his  jibes.  In  her  estimate  of  Meth-  Stobart.  That  iiiustration  of  the  ac- 
odism.  Miss  Braddon  has  adopted  the  curacy  of  Miss  Braddon’s  insight  does 


phiiosophicai  critic’s  point  of  view; 
and  her  book  may  be  read  by  the  his¬ 
torian  without  any  fear  that  his  nerves 
wiil  be  jarred  by  maiadroit  references 
or  absurd  misrepresentations. 

We  have  oniy  space  to  refer  to  two 
points  which  have  occurred  to  us  in 
reading  The  Infidel.  First,  Miss  Brad¬ 
don  has  seen  into  the  character  of  John 
Wesley  with  rare  insight.  Then,  she 
has  sketched  the  influence  of  Meth¬ 
odism  in  "Society,”  in  a  manner  that 
reveals  just  appreciation  of  its  mis¬ 
sion.  Whenever  John  Wesley  appears 
in  her  scenes  we  immediately  recognize 
the  presence  of  a  calm-minded,  deep- 
thoughted,  sympathetic  gentleman. 
Miss  Braddon  understands  the  value  of 
the  artistic  law  of  contrast,  and  she 
avails  herself  of  that  law  to  bring  out 
the  flne  lines  of  John  Wesley’s  charac¬ 
ter.  It  is  somewhat  the  fashion,  in 
certain  places,  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  John  Wesley  when  he  is  compared 
with  George  Whitefleld.  Miss  Braddon 
does  not  make  that  mistake.  Without 
dwelling  on  the  essential  differences  in 
the  character  of  the  two  men,  we  may 
unhesitatingly  refer  to  her  description 
of  the  contrast  between  them  as 
preachers,  in  conflrmation  of  our  esti¬ 
mate  of  her  skill  in  mental  and  moral 
analysis.  We  have  been  especially  in¬ 
terested  to  note  that  Miss  Braddon  has 
detected  the  gentler  aspects  of  Wes¬ 
ley’s  character.  In  the  midst  of  Sto- 
bart’s  miseries,  Wesley  tries  to  divert 
his  mind  from  his  excruciating  sor¬ 
rows  by  alluring  him  into  the  country 
as  his  companion  on  a  preaching  cam¬ 
paign.  That  one  touch  shows  the  per¬ 
fection  of  Miss  Braddon’s  insight.  We 
do  not  know  if  she  has  read  the  story 
of  Robert  Carr  Brackenbury  of  Raith- 
by  Hall,  in  Lincolnshire.  When  he 
lost  his  young  wife,  Wesley  did  for 
him  exactly  what  Miss  Braddon  rep- 


not  stand  alone.  John  Wesley’s  heart 
was  tremulous  with  sympathy,  and  re¬ 
sponded  to  every  sight  and  sound  of 
woe.  When  a  man  who  could  preach 
was  in  trouble,  there  was,  in  Wesley’s 
estimation,  no  remedy  equal  to  that 
which  came  from  riding  through  the 
country  on  a  great  evangelizing  expe¬ 
dition.  Those  who  are  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  contents  of  the 
“Journals,”  and  who  can  read  between 
the  lines,  will  be  at  no  loss  for  further 
illustrations  of  the  trait  in  Wesley's 
character  which  Miss  Braddon  has  so 
finely  suggested. 

We  have  said  that  Miss  Braddon’s 
book  reveals  the  influence  of  Meth¬ 
odism  in  “Society.”  Lady  Huntingdon 
figures  in  its  pages,  and  her  religious 
assemblies  are  described  with  much 
vivacity.  Lady  Huntingdon  and  her 
coteries  lend  themselves  to  the  wit  of 
the  satirist,  but  Miss  Braddon  discerns 
their  character  and  gauges  their  influ¬ 
ence  with  exactness.  Her  descriptions 
are  very  suggestive.  We  refer  to  them 
in  order  that  we  may  raise  an  impor¬ 
tant  question.  Why  is  it  that  Meth¬ 
odism  has  ceased  to  directly  affect 
“Society?”  We  cannot  now  give  rea¬ 
sons  which  are  even  approximately 
correct,  but  we  confess  that,  in  reading 
Miss  Braddon’s  book,  the  question  has 
been  forced  on  our  attention  witli  .spe¬ 
cial  emphasis.  In  the  pages  of  The 
Infidel  we  see  that  Methodism  brought 
an  answer  to  the  anxious  inquiries  of 
men  and  women  in  “Society”  who 
were  conscious  of  sin,  and  who  were 
distressed  until  the  torment  of  their 
mind  was  relieved  by  the  good  news 
of  a  salvation  that  came  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Is  that  con¬ 
sciousness  of  sin  existent  now  only 
among  the  middle  classes  and  the 
poor?  We  are  convinced  that  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  George  Stobart  in  tlie 
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“Foundery”  still  repeats  itself  in  men 
who  are  now,  apparently,  far  removed 
from  the  Influence  of  Methodism.  The 
depth  of  their  iniquity  is  revealed,  the 
hollowness  of  a  life  without  God  in 
the  world  is  discovered.  Speaking  of 
that  critical  moment  in  her  hero’s  life. 
Miss  Braddon  says:  “He  had  looked 
along  the  backward  path  of  years,  and 
had  seen  himself  a  child,  drowsily  en¬ 
during  the  familiar  liturgy,  sleeping 
through  the  bated  sermon;  a  lad  at 
Eton,  making  a  Jest  of  holy  things, 
scorning  any  assumption  of  religion  in 
bis  schoolfellows,  insolent  to  his  mas¬ 
ters,  arrogant  and  uncharitable,  shirk¬ 
ing  everything  that  did  not  minister 
to  his  own  pleasures  or  his  own  alms, 
studious  only  in  the  pursuit  of  selflsh 
ambitions,  dreaming  of  future  great¬ 
ness  to  be  won  amidst  the  carnage  of 
battles  as  ruthless,  as  unnecessary,  as 
Malplaquet.  And  following  those  early 
years  of  self-love  and  Impiety  there 
had  come  a  season  of  darker  sins,  of 
the  sins  which  prosperous  youth  calls 
pleasure— sins  that  had  sat  so  lightly 
on  the  slumbering  conscience,  but 
which  filled  the  awakened  soul  with 
horror.’’  The  angel  that  brought  the 
liberating  message  to  George  Stobart 
was  Methodism,  and  we  cannot  think 
that  the  mission  of  that  angel  to  re- 
tiiiod  and  cultured  people  has  ceased. 

Miss  Fowler  is  not  to  be  numbered 
among  the  strangers  who  have  wan¬ 
dered  Into  the  “garden  enclosed.”  She 
writes  of  Methodism  with  a  loving 
familiarity  which  gives  her  books,  in 
the  eyes  of  a  Methodist,  a  special 
charm.  It  is  not  necessary  to  write 
any  general  criticism  of  her  work.  Its 
popularity  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  her  books  have  attained  the 
dignity  «f  a  “sixpenny  edition”— a  sure 
sign  that,  in  the  estimation  of  enter¬ 
prising  publishers,  she  has  won  for 
herself  a  high  place  In  the  regard  of 
the  British  public.  It  will  be  enough 
for  our  present  purpose  if  we  point  out 
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some  of  the  Methodist  characteristics 
of  the  books  which  first  made  her 
fame. 

Miss  Fowler  has  been  fortunate  in  her 
selection  of  the  districts  in  which  many 
of  the  chief  incidents  of  her  stories 
take  place.  That  district— the  country 
round  about  Wolverhampton— is  re¬ 
pellent  in  the  eyes  of  some  lovers  of 
the  picturesque.  In  their  estimation 
it  is  a  dreary  land,  studded  with  blast¬ 
furnaces  and  tall  chimneys,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  gruesome  canopy  of  smoke. 
But  this  is  a  mistake.  Many  years 
ago  Charles  Dickens,  in  The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop,  drew  a  dismal  picture 
of  “The  Black  Country,”  but  he  took 
care  to  put  brighter  colors  on  his  pal¬ 
ette  when  Little  Nell  and  her  grand¬ 
father  got  across  the  zone  of  gloom 
and  turned  their  faces  towards  Tong. 
Elihu  Burritt  also  avoided  the  aes¬ 
thete’s  error.  In  his  Greea  Borderland 
of  the  Black  Country  he  dealt  another 
blow  at  the  prevailing  Ignorance. 
Now  Miss  Fowler  has  continued  the 
work  of  illuminating  the  public  mind, 
and  has  pointed  out  with  surprising 
effect  the  beauty  of  a  much  maligned 
country.  In  reading  her  descriptions 
of  scenery  we  have  often  wished  that 
she  would  give  us  more  frequently 
“bits”  of  landscape  sleeping  in  the 
sunshine,  touched  with  the  shadows  of 
passing  clouds  or  ruflled  by  the  breath 
of  a  storm.  She  is  a  lover  of  light,  of 
color,  and  of  distance,  and  she  excels 
when  she  exercises  her  power  as  a 
landscape  painter.  We  could  have 
spared  much  smart  conversation  in 
London  drawing-rooms,  if  she  had 
given  us,  in  its  place,  more  of  her 
Mershire  vignettes. 

All  who  know  the  neighborhood 
which  she  describes  in  her  books  will 
confess  that  Miss  Fowler  has,  with 
remarkable  accuracy  and  sympathy, 
reproduced  the  characteristics  of  the 
country  she  loves.  Has  she  been 
equally  successful  in  depicting  the 
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characteristics  of  Methodism  and  of 
the  Methodist  people?  So  far  as  Meth¬ 
odism  is  concerned,  we  think  that  the 
answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative. 
Like  Miss  Braddon,  she  has  seen  the 
meaning  of  Methodism  with  precision, 
and  expressed  it  with  success.  Meth¬ 
odism  has  a  message,  not  only  for  the 
multitude,  but  for  every  man  and 
women  who  stands  heipless  and  hope¬ 
less  in  the  presence  of  the  problem  of 
personal  sin.  Miss  Fowler  knows  that 
the  conviction  of  sin  does  not  spare 
those  who  move  in  what  we  call  “So¬ 
ciety.”  Neither  is  it  an  unknown  ex¬ 
perience  to  those  who  have  won  that 
emancipation  of  the  intellect  that 
comes  through  strong  intelligence, 
wide  reading,  much  knowledge,  fear¬ 
less  inquiry,  and  profoimd  thought. 
The  fascinations  of  “Society”  fail,  and 
the  daring  intellect  quails  when  a 
man  awakens  to  the  fact  that  “there 
are  only  two  beings  in  the  universe— 
God  and  his  own  soul.”  Looking  into 
the  eyes  of  his  Maker  and  Judge,  con¬ 
scious  of  personal  guilt,  each  pleasure 
and  pursuit  of  life  ceases  to  attract  un¬ 
til  the  question  is  settled:  “What 
must  I  do  to  be  saved?”  To  a  man  in 
whom  the  consciousness  of  the  need 
of  pardon  has  become  acute,  Meth¬ 
odism  speaks  its  message.  Miss  Fow¬ 
ler  has  looked  steadily  into  the  inner 
meaning  of  Methodism,  and  she  has 
taken  care  that  the  music  of  its  re¬ 
freshing  evangel  shall  be  clearly  heard 
in  her  books. 

If  Miss  Fowler  is  successful  in  rep¬ 
resenting  the  characteristics  of  Meth¬ 
odism,  does  she  succeed  when  she  at¬ 
tempts  to  sketch  the  characteristics  of 
the  Methodist  people?  Are  the  men 
and  women  whom  she  describes  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  other  people  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  does  their  distinc¬ 
tion  arise  from  their  possessing  cer¬ 
tain  traits  of  character  which  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  trained 
as  Methodists?  Or,  are  they  merely 


Mershlre  people  who  would  have  dis¬ 
played  the  same  mental  peculiarities 
if  they  had  never  been  touched  by 
Methodism?  It  is  at  this  point  we  are 
in  uncertainty.  If  we  confine  our  at¬ 
tention  to  Concerning  Isabel  Caninhy 
and  The  Farringdons,  we  recognize  at 
once  the  Methodist  type  of  character 
and  the  Methodist  tone  of  speech;  but 
if  we  scan  the  pages  of  A  Double 
Thread  and  of  Fuel  of  Fire,  we  meet 
with  figures  possessing  the  same  cliar- 
acterlstics,  and  they  represent  persons 
who  are  members  of  the  Established 
Church!  Take,  for  instance,  the  comic 
servants  upon  whom  Miss  Fowler 
lavishes  so  much  artistic  skill.  We 
judge  that  they  are  sketched  from  a 
model  which  Miss  Fowler  has  had  spe¬ 
cial  opportunities  of  studying.  They 
are  entertaining.  Unconsciously  they 
obey  the  great  law  of  contrast,  which 
plays  such  an  important  part  in  hu¬ 
mor.  One  of  the  most  popular  forms 
of  humor  is  that  in  which  sacred  ideas 
and  ideas  that  are  absurd  are  brought 
into  contact  without  offensive  irrev¬ 
erence.  This  form  of  humor  abounds 
in  Miss  Fowler’s  pages.  Her  comic 
servants  mix  up  sacred  ideas  and 
names  with  a  surprising  familiarity. 
But  is  this  form  of  humor  distinctively 
Methodist?  If  it  Is,  how  did  Mrs. 
Candy  In  Fuel  of  Fire,  and  Mr.  Clutter- 
buck,  the  rector's  gardener,  in  A  Double 
Thread,  obtain  the  special  graces  which 
adorn  their  conversation? 

We  can  speak  with  more  certainty  of 
Miss  Fowler’s  work  as  a  painter  of 
Methodist  characteristics  when  we 
turn  over  the  i>ages  of  her  remarkable 
book.  Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby.  In 
her  sketches  of  Mark  Seaton,  the 
Methodist  supernumerary  minister,  his 
wife,  and  the  home  in  Chayford.  Miss 
Fowler  has  achieved  one  of  her  great¬ 
est  successes.  She  has  caught  the  tone 
which  we  think  is  peculiar  to  the 
higher  type  of  Methodist  domestic 
life.  That  tone  existed,  we  know,  in 
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such  a  home  as  that  of  the  Taylors 
of  Ougar,  and  also  in  many  of  the 
families  which,  In  the  earlier  part  of 
the  last  century,  represented  the  quiet¬ 
ness,  the  intelligence,  the  culture,  and 
the  devoutness  of  the  “Old  Dissent.” 
Still  every  “child  of  the  Methodist 
manse”  will  eagerly  admit  that  Miss 
Fowler  has  stirred  In  him  the  undying 
memories  of  a  sacred  past.  We  do  not 
know  who  sat  to  Miss  Fowler  as  the 
model  for  Mark  Seaton,  but  we  can 
testify  that  such  men  have  lived  and 
still  exist.  Mrs.  Seaton,  who  is  de¬ 
scribed  with  that  delicacy  of  touch 
which  marks  Miss  Fowler’s  highest 
work,  is  an  easily  recognized  type.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  reproducing  the 
description  of  the  experiences  of  the 
children  in  the  Chayford  home. 

“Paul  and  Joanna  Seaton  were 
brought  up  In  the  good  old  Methodist 
style  and  learned  to  take  life  seriously. 

,  .  .  They  were  early  taught  by  their 
father  that  the  only  two  things  of  im¬ 
portance  In  this  life  are  salvation  and 
education;  likewise,  that  the  verb  To 
Be  is  of  infinite  moment— the  verb  To 
Do  of  great  weight— and  the  verb  To 
Have  of  no  significance  at  all.  There¬ 
fore,  whatever  faults  and  failings  they 
might  suffer  from  in  after-life,  there 
was  no  possibility  of  the  little  Seatons 
becoming  vulgar.  .  .  . 

“At  Chayford  Paul  and  Joanna  spent 
three  of  the  Interminable  years  of 
childhood;  and  Chayford  chapel  was 
ever  afterwards  associated  in  their 
minds  with  all  that  Is  sacred  and  holy. 
It  was  there  that  they  had  first  touched 
the  fringe  of  the  Unseen,  and  caught 
glimpses  of  life’s  deeper  meanings;  it 
was  there  that  they  had  sung  the  old- 
fashioned  hymns  to  the  old-fashioned 
tunes,  and  had  felt  as  if  they  them¬ 
selves  were  somehow  one  with  the 
wliite-robed  multitude,  which  no  man 
can  number,  singing  the  song  which 
the  angels  cannot  learn.  Then  the 
hearts  of  the  children  were  filled  with 
Joy,  and  their  eyes  with  tears,  and  a 
strange  thrill  ran  through  the  w’hole 
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of  their  being.  They  did  not  under¬ 
stand  w’hy  they  felt  so  gloriously 
happy  and  yet  wanted  to  cry;  for  they 
were  then  too  young  to  know  that 
earth,  and  probably  heaven,  has  noth¬ 
ing  better  to  offer  us  than  that  same 
thrill  which  runs  through  us  when  we 
catch  fieeting  glimpses  of  the  Beautiful 
and  the  True,  and  rise  superior  for  the 
time  being  to  all  that  is  sordid  and 
cowardly  and  mean.  For  the  moment 
we  are  “pure  in  heart”;  and  therefore, 
either  through  the  interpretation  of  art 
or  the  revelation  of  nature,  either  in 
the  loyalty  of  a  great  people  or  in  the 
love  on  a  familiar  face,  we  ‘see  God.’  ” 

The  severest  test  to  which  Miss  Fow¬ 
ler  subjects  Isabel  Carnaby  is  to  bring 
her  from  the  atmosphere  of  London 
Society  into  the  light  of  the  Chayford 
home.  The  way  In  which  she  appre¬ 
ciates  the  refinement  and  spiritual  ele¬ 
vation  which  reigned  In  the  modest 
dwelling  of  the  Methodist  supernumer¬ 
ary  minister  is  a  revelation  of  the  es¬ 
sential  goodness  of  her  own  character. 
Nor  does  she  miss  her  reward.  In  the 
Chayford  chapel  she  listens  to  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  “There  is  a  land  of  pure  de¬ 
light,”  and  she  feels  the  ‘thrill”  which 
comes  to  us  when,  for  a  few  moments, 
we  rise  above  “all  that  is  sordid  and 
cowardly  and  mean.” 

We  lay  aside  the  books  that  have 
occupied  our  attention  with  mingled 
feelings.  We  cannot  refrain  from  ex¬ 
pressing  our  regret  that  Mr.  Qulller- 
Couch  has  lifted  the  veil  that  covered 
a  hidden  tragedy;  but  no  such  feeling 
rises  within  us  when  we  recall  the  in¬ 
cidents  which  Miss  Braddon  and  Miss 
Fowler  have  so  sympathetically  de¬ 
scribed.  We  are  conscious  that  they 
have  pointed  out  some  of  the  foibles 
and  the  defects  of  Methodism.  By  do¬ 
ing  so  they  have  rendered  us  a  service. 
But  they  have  laid  us  under  a  greater 
obligation  by  reminding  us  of  the 
ideals  of  our  fathers,  and  of  the  great 
mission  to  which  we  must  throughout 
all  coming  time  be  true. 

John  8.  Simon. 
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“GOD  IS  NOT  HERE.” 

Tread  all  life’s  way  with  awed,  expectant  feet: 

Men  jostle  Heaven  in  every  common  street. 

Frederick  Langbridge. 


A  VISIT  TO  VICTOR  HUGO. 


In  proposing  to  write  personal  rem¬ 
iniscences  of  Victor  Hugo  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  almost  as  much  has  been 
said  about  tbe  poet’s  private  life  as 
about  bis  literary  works;  and  yet  this 
source  seems  as  inexhaustible  as  his 
wonderful  genius.  During  the  last  two 
years,  hundreds  of  volumes  have  ap¬ 
prised  us  of  tbe  occupations  of  his 
earliest  life.  We  all  have  read  or  have 
made  up  our  minds  to  read  bis  thrilling 
“Lettres  d  ma  Fiancee,"  written  when 
he  was  quite  a  youth  to  the  girl,  her¬ 
self  almost  a  child,  who  became  his 
wife,  the  darling  ideal  of  his  pure  and 
exalted  imagination.  His  long  exile 
in  the  isle  of  Guernsey  has  found  as 
many  eye-witnesses  and  narrators  as 
his  terrible  struggle  with  the  old 
classical  spirit  rooted  in  J^rench  litera¬ 
ture,  in  which  he  finally  triumphed. 
Yet  the  happy  and  peaceful  period  of 
his  life,  that  of  his  latest  days,  has 
been  less  noted,  and  though  we  have 
in  due  time  learned  to  know  his  every 
occupation  during  the  last  part  of  his 
existence,  still  much  is  left  unsaid  of 
that  epoch  which  perhaps  tempts  curi¬ 
osity  a  little  less  because  it  is  nearer 
to  us.  I  have  often  noticed  that  people 
and  events  fail  to  attain  their  proper 
value  and  grandeur  till  the  lustre  of 
many  years  has  settled  upon  them. 
The  past  sheds  a  glamor  on  everything, 
and  It  is  difficult  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  devotion  of  posterity  till  a  cen¬ 
tury  or  two  has  glided  over  the  dust 
of  a  great  man. 


Victor  Hugo  may  be  counted  among 
the  privileged  few  who  have  had  their 
fill  of  glory  and  have  tasted  the  en¬ 
chanted  cup  with  mortal  lips.  We  can, 
it  is  true,  discover  some  other  French 
writers  whose  living  eyes  have  looked 
upon  an  apotheosis  of  their  merits, 
whose  hands,  even  before  they  sank  to 
dust,  have  touched  the  laurel  wreaths. 
Voltaire  died  immediately  after  the 
public  homage  that  was  rendered  to 
■his  time  and  personality;  but  Lamar¬ 
tine,  after  having  made  rebellion  (piail 
under  his  eyes  and  chained  the  stream 
of  revolution  by  the  imperious  calm 
and  eloquence  of  his  speech,  after  liav 
Ing  held  between  his  bands  the  fate 
and  power  of  his  country,  sank  into 
oblivion.  He  had  to  bear  all  the  bar¬ 
ren  medicine  of  abandonment  in  his 
old  age — lack  of  money  and  lack  of 
friends  darkened  his  once  smiliug 
home.  The  marvellous  singer,  wliom 
France  should  have  revered  as  much 
as  Alexander  revered  the  shade  of  Pin¬ 
dar,  had  to  work  hard  to  win  his  daily 
bread,  and  was  obliged  to  quench  in 
his  bosom  tbe  fiame  of  heaven  and 
bring  forth  such  tame  productions  as 
were  more  likely  to  please  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  public.  This  sad  tale,  the 
martyrdom  of  Lamartine,  his  niece 
lived  to  tell.  I  remember  how  she 
pathetically  related  to  us  one  day  that 
her  deep  wish  to  join  her  adored  and 
admired  uncle  in  the  tomb  had  never 
been  deeper  than  in  the  hour  of  Victor 
Hugo’s  greatest  glory,  when,  during 
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the  afternoon  of  bis  eightieth  birthday, 
thousands  passed  under  his  window, 
where  the  venerable  bard  stood  be¬ 
tween  his  two  grandcbiidren,  smiiing 
upon  and  bowing  to  the  enthusiastic 
crowd.  “That  day,”  said  Mile.  Lana- 
artine, 

while  his  window  W'as  open  to  the  tem¬ 
pest  of  appiause  and  joyful  praise,  I 
closed  mine  and  the  shutters  too.  I 
could  not  look  upon  the  light  of  the 
sun.  The  injustice  of  it  all  preyed 
upon  my  soul.  I  thought  of  him  and 
his  broken  heart  beneath  the  earth, 
and  I  murmured,  “People  of  France, 
has  he  not  too  sung  an  immortal  song 
to  thee?”  Then  I  remembered,  that  he 
had  never  felt  a  pang  of  jealousy, 
that  he  loved  Victor  Hugo  well,  and  I 
allowed  the  dying  sun  to  sweep  its 
rays  into  my  room  like  a  presage  of 
future  light  to  be  cast  upon  his  mem¬ 
ory,  and  I  said  to  the  invisible  presence 
of  him  I  loved,  “Thou  too  wilt  have  thy 
day.  It  is  coming.  Thy  day  will 
come.” 

Alas!  now  Mile.  Lamartine  is  also 
dead,  buried  by  the  side  of  the  author 
of  “Oraziella."  She  had  lived  to  watch 
and  salute  the  dawn  of  the  hour  to 
which  she  had  looked  forward.  Per¬ 
sonal  animosity  against  Victor  Hugo 
she  always  declared  she  could  not  feel. 
Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo  were  both 
wise  and  great  enough  to  love  and  ad¬ 
mire  without  envy.  Thus,  different  as 
they  were  in  moods,  habits,  and  talents, 
even  the  idea  of  petty  rivalry  never  en¬ 
tered  their  thoughts.  A  pleasant  an¬ 
ecdote  is  reported  of  Victor  Hugo. 
WTien  he  lived  in  the  Rue  Royale  and 
was  in  the  prime  of  success,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  simply  addressed  “Au 
plus  grand  poHe  Frangais."  He  imme¬ 
diately  sent  the  letter  unopened  to 
Lamartine,  whose  verses  were  then 
praised  and  recited  everywhere  as 
much  as  those  of  Victor  Hugo. 

When  we  first  went  to  Paris  (I  was 
then  quite  a  little  girl)  It  was  one  of 
the  habits  dear  to  every  writer  and 


every  foreigner  who  trod  the  streets  of 
the  modern  Babylon  to  go  and  watch 
old  Victor  Hugo  starting  for  his  daily 
walk,  radiant  and  amiable  under  the 
high  aureole  of  his  snow-white  hair. 
No  one  cared  to  own  that  he  had  not 
met  the  glorious  and  aged  poet,  and 
the  Avenue  d’Eylau,  in  which  he  lived, 
was  a  place  of  pilgrimage  and  inex¬ 
haustible  curiosity.  My  eager  ears  had 
soon  heard  all  about  these  pious  visits, 
and  had  also  learned  to  discern  every¬ 
thing  that  concerned  Victor  Hugo’s 
family  and  home.  At  that  time  most 
of  the  poets,  known  and  unknown  to 
fame,  gathered  round  their  predecessor 
in  attitudes  of  deep  reverence.  How  I 
envied  them  the  privilege  of  approach¬ 
ing  him  may  be  easily  guessed,  as 
every  one  know's  to  what  pitch  of  wild 
desire  a  child’s  wish  may  be  brought. 
When  I  heard  that  there  lived  under 
the  sun  blessed  mortals  who  could 
sometimes  indulge  in  a  conversation 
with  Victor  Hugo,  and  actually  spoke 
of  the  supernatural  fact  in  familiar 
tones,  I  stood  astonished,  awed,  full  of 
envy  and  wonder  at  the  good  fortune 
that  befell  them.  It  Is  needless  to 
add  that  one  of  my  highest  aims  was 
to  obtain  from  our  governess  the  favor 
of  taking  a  walk  to  the  Avenue 
d’Eylau. 

The  first  time  I  perceived  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo’s  people  behind  the  win¬ 
dow  of  his  modest  dwelling  I  almost 
fainted  with  joy.  In  fact,  the  treat 
was  such  a  great  one  that  from  that 
day  I  kept  worrying  Miss  Allan,  our 
governess,  to  take  us  back  to  the  hal¬ 
lowed  spot.  This  feat  I  accomplished 
twice  or  thrice  a  week.  At  last  she 
began  to  get  tired  of  the  monotonous 
avenue,  and  my  little  sister  continued 
asking  why  we  did  not  prefer  to  this 
dull  boulevard  the  Champs  ElysSes,  all 
alive  with  people  and  carriages,  the 
beautiful  Tullerles,  where  so  many 
children  played,  the  Luxembourg,  peo¬ 
pled  with  white  and  stately  statues,  or 
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the  Jardin  d’Acclimatation  all  astir 
with  the  cry  of  monkeys,  birds  and 
wild  beasts. 

Miss  Allan,  whose  faculties  had 
never  gone  far  beyond  Shakespeare, 
Byron  and  Walter  Scott,  firmly,  though 
meekly,  refused  to  take  any  interest  in 
foreign  authors.  She  overlooked  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo’s  genius  with  stolid  determi¬ 
nation,  and  nefver  vouchsafed  to  give 
even  a  passing  smile  or  bow  to  the 
venerable  figure  whose  apparition 
meant  so  much  to  me.  Then  I  re¬ 
solved  to  drag  her  as  an  adorer  be¬ 
fore  his  shrine.  Night  and  day  I  pon¬ 
dered  and  struggled  to  find  out  the 
means  of  touching  her  soul  with  the 
contagious  fire  of  utter  worship  that 
burnt  my  own.  Finally  I  settled  upon 
a  plan  worthy  of  maturer  diplomacj-. 
I  had  found  out  that  Miss  Allan’s 
weak  point  lay  in  a  deep  affection  for 
her  Scotch  mountains  and  the  na¬ 
tional  legends  that  Highlands  and 
Lowlands  had  bred. 

My  mother,  who  from  our  earliest  in¬ 
fancy  had  ever  rewarded  our  good  con¬ 
duct  by  reading  aloud  some  wonderful 
poem  or  tale,  once  delighted  me  com¬ 
pletely  by  allowing  me  to  hear  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  by 
Victor  Hugo.  I  had  retained  the  pow¬ 
erful  epic  scene  almost  by  heart.  And 
so,  one  afternoon,  when  Miss  Allan 
showed  herself  more  reluctant  than 
ever  to  take  the  familiar  road,  I  sat  up 
in  front  of  her  and,  with  panting 
breath  and  pathetic  gestures,  recited  the 
passage  where  the  author  describes 
the  heroism  of  the  Highland  regiments 
and  the  admirable  indifference  with 
which  the  Scotch  mountaineer  went  on 
playing  his  native  tunes  on  his  bag¬ 
pipe,  whilst  in  his  blue  eyes  might  be 
seen  the  dreamy  splendor  of  the  lakes 
and  hills  of  his  country.  Thousands 
fell  around  him,  yet  he  continued  play¬ 
ing  till  a  musket  ball  cut  short  his 
song  and  his  life.  Great  tears  stood  in 
Miss  Allan’s  eyes;  I  had  vanquished. 


From  that  moment  she  loved  Victor 
Hugo  as  much  as  I  did. 

Then  the  career  of  my  dreams  was 
Interrupted.  Unlikely  things  are  al¬ 
ways  sure  to  happen  when  least  e.\- 
pected.  One  day,  after  a  quiet  dinner 
and  a  day  completely  given  up  to  pro¬ 
fessors  and  music  learning,  I  heard  an 
indulgent  friend,  who  had  always 
shown  interest  in  my  childish  endeav¬ 
ors,  say  to  my  mother:  “Why  should 
not  this  little  girl  see  Victor  Hugo?’’ 

I  was  staggered.  He  went  on:  “She 
must  show  her  poetry  to  him,  uncouth 
as  it  is.”  My  mother  quietly  answered. 
“Do  you  think  he  would  care?  He 
must  be  so  tired,  and  old  age  makes 
even  poets  so  Indifferent  to  everything. 
No,  I  could  not  consent  to  worry’  him; 
besides,  Helen’s  verses  are  mere  stam¬ 
mering.  Please  do  not  put  this  hobby 
into  her  head.”  But  the  admonition 
came  too  late.  My  head  was  topsy¬ 
turvy  already  and  that  night  I  did  not 
sleep  a  wink.  There  was  something  in 
our  friend’s  kind  eye  that  had  con¬ 
vinced  me  of  his  intention  to  carry  out 
his  scheme.  His  last  words  when  he  took 
leave  of  us  that  evening  had  been  to 
that  effect.  The  next  morning  I  un¬ 
derstood  that  my  mother  had  forgotten 
all  about  the  marvellous  hint,  but  of 
course  I  could  not  imitate  her  example, 
and  whenever  the  front-door  bell  rang, 
whenever  a  letter  was  brought  in,  my 
temples  beat  wildly,  my  lieart 
throbbed  like  the  wings  of  a  young  im¬ 
patient  bird. 

Towards  five  o’clock  a  large  envelope 
was  presented  to  my  mother  on  the 
round  silver  tray  that  now  represented 
to  my  eyes  the  very  platform  of  fate. 
The  envelope  looked  important  and 
mysterious,  and  it  contained  a  small 
one  of  bluish  hue,  whose  tender  color¬ 
ing  even  now  caresses  my  grateful 
memory.  My  mother  handed  the  letter 
to  me;  this  she  had  never  done  before, 
and  I  felt  I  was  rising  in  dignity  all 
at  once.  The  letter  contained  a  warm 
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inritation  from  Madame  Lockroy,  the 
poet's  daughter-in-law,  whom  he  loved 
as  his  own  child,  nay,  whom  he  loved 
so  well  that  after  a  widowhood  of  sev¬ 
eral  years,  when  she  married  again,  he 
insisted  that  she  should  remain  at  his 
side,  his  daughter  still.  Madam  Lock¬ 
roy  now  played  under  Victor  Hugo’s 
roof  the  part  of  mistress  of  the  house. 
And  the  letter  ran  on  in  kindly  terms: 
“My  father  will  be  charmed  to  greet 
and  know  your  gifted  child.  We  are 
always  at  home  on  Thursdays  in  the 
evening,  and  hope  you  will  come  to¬ 
morrow  with  Mademoiselle  H616ne.” 

1  must  give  up  the  task  of  describing 
my  joy;  indeed,  I  may  say  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  ensuing  day,  yet  it 
shines  fresh  among  the  days  of  the 
past,  like  a  large  ocean  of  trembling 
light.  Then  we  had  the  fantastic 
drive  to  the  Avenue  d’Eylau.  The 
flickering  glare  of  the  gay  lamps  on 
either  side  of  the  street  seemed  to  fol¬ 
low  our  carriage  like  wandering  stars 
that  had  alighted  from  heaven  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  escort  us.  Of  course  I  stumbled 
as  I  got  down,  of  course  I  walked  on 
my  mother’s  train,  and  took  ever  so 
little  notice  of  the  daintily  dressed 
htnine  who  had  opened  the  gates  of 
Paradise  for  us  and  now  ushered  us 
into  the  drawing  room.  Every  one  had 
heard  of  Victor  Hugo’s  simple  and 
pretty  drawing-room,  the  walls  and 
ceiling  of  which  were  so  disposed  and 
decorated  that  the  poet  might  have  the 
illusion  of  living  under  a  tent.  I 
scarcely  took  any  notice  of  Madame 
Lockroy,  who  with  stately  grace  came 
to  receive  us.  Even  the  reverent  and 
beautiful  face  of  Paul  Meurice  passed 
unperceived  by  me,  nor  did  I  vouch¬ 
safe  a  glance  at  a  throng  of  elegant 
ladles  gathered  in  the  recesses  of  the 
window.  My  look  immediately  flew  to 
him  I  discerned  to  be  the  poet,  sitting 
in  a  large  armchair  beside  the  chimney 
in  an  attitude  of  deep,  solemn  thought, 
while  his  powerful  arm  hung  over  the 


chair  and  seemed  about  to  grip  a  shad¬ 
ow  or  a  sword.  So  striking  was  his 
attitude,  so  full  of  quiet  grandeur  and 
worthy  of  his  soul,  that  the  wish  to 
address  him  or  hear  him  speak  van¬ 
ished  from  my  desire.  I  felt  contented 
to  gaze  upon  him  as  he  sat  there  re¬ 
gardless  of  all  but  bis  own  dreams. 
The  import  of  his  discourse  with  the 
Invisible  world  to  which  he  resigned 
his  silence  was  not  one  that  human 
words  would  ever  dare  to  breathe. 
Madame  Lockroy  advanced  toward 
him  and  he  lifted  his  head;  the  spell 
was  destroyed,  the  mighty  gesture 
sunk  to  one  of  easy  and  affectionate 
concern.  (Yet  such  as  I  saw  the  poet 
on  that  evening,  I  saw  him  once  again 
when  I  gazed  last  year  upon  his  statue 
by  Rodin.  As  I  entered  vhe  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  saw 
the  huge  white  form  I  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  astonishment  and  awe. 
Ihe  giant  was  again  before  me  in  the 
same  posture,  majestic,  mysterious, 
and  strong;  his  arm  fell  heavily  over 
a  mountain  rock  by  his  side  and 
seemed  to  grasp  a  shadow  or  a  sword.) 
One  by  one,  Madame  Lockroy  beck¬ 
oned,  and  the  ladies  came  up  and 
made  a  deep  curtsy  before  Victor 
Hugo.  I  recognized  Madame  Houssaye, 
an  American  married  to  the  excellent 
historian,  Henry  Houssaye,  who  is 
now  a  prominent  Academician;  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Munkacsy,  at  that  time  the 
wife  and  now,  alas,  the  widow  of  the 
famous  Hungarian  painter,  and  some 
others  whose  names  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber.  Victor  Hugo  rose  to  his  feet— 
I  could  see  he  was  not  tall;  be  kissed 
each  lady’s  hand  gracefully.  To  my 
utter  bewilderment  the  ladles  quietly 
resumed  their  places  and  their  whis¬ 
pered  conversations  as  though  the 
most  Important  event  of  their  lives 
had  not  happened  then  and  there.  A 
very  short  time  was  allowed  me  to 
ponder  on  this,  as  Madame  Lockroy 
now  mentioned  my  mother’s  name  and 
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repeated  it  twice  aloud:  she  had  some 
diflaculty  in  pronouncing  the  hard  sylla¬ 
bles  in  her  fluent  French  articulation, 
but  Victor  Hugo  took  up  the  word  as 
if  it  were  familiar  to  him,  and  then 
added,  ‘^So  the  little  girl  is  a  poet,  she 
is  little  Helen  Vacaresco."  He  kissed 
my  mother’s  hand.  My  mother  took 
her  place  in  a  seat  that  Victor  Hugo 
pointed  out  to  her  and  sat  down  in 
what  I  then  believed  to  be  quite  a 
proper  state  of  admiration  and  full 
comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the 
hour.  Afterwards  my  mother  ex¬ 
plained  that  she  scarcely  paid  any  at¬ 
tention  at  all  to  Victor  Hugo’s  pres¬ 
ence  and  amiable  words,  as  she  was 
awed  to  death  by  the  neighborhood  of 
his  big  cat  The  animal  belonged  to  a 
species  most  obnoxious  to  her,  and  of 
course  she  would  not  think  of  disturb¬ 
ing  the  great  man’s  pet.  '‘And  there 
was  that  dreadful  brute  looking  at  me 
with  its  terrible  green  eyes.”  My 
mother  has  always  felt  deeply  the  re¬ 
semblance  between  cat  and  tiger, 
and  treats  the  smaller  species  of  feline 
gracefulness  with  the  same  terror  and 
respect  that  she  would  show  to  the 
king  of  the  jungle.  She  was  silenced 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  except  wdien 
at  last  she  found  courage  to  move 
away.  Being  very  short-sighted  I  had 
neither  perceived  the  cat  nor  the  mute 
tragedy  that  took  place  in  front  of  me, 
and  then  my  hand  had  also  been  kissed 
by  the  poet  and  I  duly  appreciated  the 
honor.  Gradually  also  my  emotion 
vanished  like  a  thin  mist  in  the  rays 
of  the  rising  sun,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  I  was  answering  the  poet’s  ques¬ 
tions  with  ease  and  in  shrill  tones,  as 
I  imagined  he  must  be  deaf.  Victor 
Hugo  had  learned  to  know  all  about 
us  before  the  evening  visit,  and  he  re¬ 
peatedly  declared  how  much  he  was 
struck  by  the  fact  of  my  belonging  to 
a  family  illustrious  both  for  its  poets 
and  warriors.  “Your  ancestors,  my 
child,  have  made  your  name  familiar 


to  me.  I  know  how  to  pronounce  its 
harsh,  weird  syllables,  whose  cadence 
I  love:  never  write  under  any  otlier 
name  but  your  own.  It  sounds  like  a 
clash  of  armor,  like  a  torrent  against 
the  walls.  Love  your  ancestors,  and 
love  what  they  have  loved.  Try  not 
to  contradict  them.  The  human  crea¬ 
ture  who  does  not  endeavor  to  live  up 
to  the  ideal  that  his  forefathers  have 
bequeathed,  contradicts  the  subdued 
voices  of  the  dead.  Where  is  your 
home?”  “In  winter  we  live  in  Hu- 
charest;  Bucharest  is  sad,  master,  be¬ 
cause  your  lyre  has  never  celebrated 
our  capital.  During  the  summer  and 
autumn  months  our  home  is  not  far 
from  Tergovist,  a  pretty  though  insig- 
niflcant  place  at  the  foot  of  the  Kar- 
pathians,  but  glorious  Indeed.  You 
mention  the  little  town  in  the 
'Legende  des  Siccles.’  ”  “Oh,  I  believe 
you  are  mistaken,  my  child;  my  mem¬ 
ory  is  still  my  strong  point.  Tergovist, 
you  say;  no  I  have  never  spoken  of 
Tergovist  in  'La  Ligende  des  SiMes'" 
“Oh,  don’t  you  remember?  ‘Vlad, 
boyard  de  Tarvis.’  The  awful  Vlad 
and  Sultan  Mourad  and  the  beautiful 
Sun,  ‘Mourad,  tailleur  de  pierre,  and 
Vlad,  planteur  de  pleux.’  ”  “Y’ou  are 
right,  perfectly  right  I  just  confused 
the  names.  Well,  I  suppose  Rou¬ 
manians  now  are  not  half  so  barbar¬ 
ous  as  that  grim  fellow  Vlad.  Yet  the 
character  stands  up  well  in  its  garment 
of  blood,  then  quite  in  the  night  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  And  you  say  Tarvis  or 
Tergovist  is  pretty.  I  was  almost  cer¬ 
tain  it  must  be  so.  My  Imagination 
has  never  deceived  my  natural  crav¬ 
ing  after  beauty,  and  I  always  flnish 
by  discovering  that  the  places  I  have 
described  without  seeing  or  having  the 
slightest  idea  of  them  are  always 
wrapped  in  some  beauty,  whether  sad 
or  joyful.”  “Tergovist  is  Indeed  a  smil¬ 
ing  and  sweet  spot.”  “I  love  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  your  distant  land.  And  I  love 
you  also,  my  child;  I  love  you,  flrst  be- 
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cause  of  your  ancestors,  then  because 
your  rosy  cheeks  bespeak  a  very 
young  soul,  because  there  Is  will  and 
strength  in  your  eyes.  Be  strong,  be 
pure,  be  happy.  Now  I  want  to  hear 
your  poetry.”  I  stood  there  trembling 
from  head  to  foot;  the  trial  appeared 
to  be  beyond  my  power,  but  all  the 
ladies  had  rushed  to  my  assistance  and 
gently  whispered:  “Victor  Hugo  must 
be  obeyed.  You  cannot  refuse,  there 
is  no  way  of  escape,  so  you  have  to 
obey.”  With  faltering  tones  I  re¬ 
cited  the  stanzas  of  an  uncouth  battle- 
song,  to  which  Victor  Hugo  listened 
attentively.  He  even  Interrupted  me 
twice,  begging  me  to  repeat  a  phrase, 
whose  simple  art  touched  him  exceed¬ 
ingly,  so  that  when  I  had  finished  I 
found  myself  wrapped  In  his  arms. 
“Bravo,  child,  this  Is  well  Indeed.  Go 
on,  you  must  toil  on— you  must  toil 
ever  harder.  Well,  I  am  pleased  with 
you  and  your  courage.  In  after  years 
you  will  be  rewarded  for  It,  because 
you  will  ever  remember  that  you  have 
recited  your  first  poem  to  me.” 

Now  one  of  the  elegant  ladies  had 
taken  my  place  by  the  side  of  the  poet’s 
armchair;  my  mother  was  talking  to 
Madame  Henry  Houssaye  and  Ma¬ 
dame  Munkacsy,  far  from  the  redoubt¬ 
able  cat.  Then  for  the  first  time  my 
attention  became  riveted  to  a  flitting 
group  of  quaintly-dressed  people, 
women  with  their  bonnets,  men  and 
children  in  plaits  and  even  knicker¬ 
bockers,  who  ever  and  anon  came  and 
went  out  of  the  drawing-room.  The 
space  where  they  glided  like  shad¬ 
ows  was  half  dipped  in  darkness, 
while  our  part  of  the  room  must  have 
struck  their  eyes  with  unusual  bril¬ 
liancy,  as  many  lamps  trembled  around 
us.  They  were  separated  from  the 
company  by  a  cord  of  red  silk  tied 
across  the  room,  and  they  eagerly  took 
in  every  detail  of  the  spectacle  before 
their  eyes.  Madame  Lockroy  then  told 
me  that  the  flood  of  visitors  belonged 
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to  a  throng  of  foreigners  and  admirers 
of  the  poet,  anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  him  and  peer  into  his  private  life, 
but  that  as  Victor  Hugo  was  too  aged 
now  to  receive  them  all  his  family  had 
in  the  latter  months  discovered  this  ex¬ 
cellent  means  of  satisfying  what  they 
thought  a  very  natural  curiosity.  I 
also  observed  then  that  the  poet  very 
often  turned  towards  his  unknown 
guests,  waved  his  hand  In  sign  of  wel¬ 
come  and  smiled  upon  them.  At  half¬ 
past  ten  every  one  arose.  Victor  Hugo, 
w'ho  remained  to  his  last  days  a 
very  early  riser,  retired  early.  He 
stretched  his  hand  out  to  me,  and 
spoke  to  Madame  I.iOckroy  over  my  bent 
head.  “She  will  come  again,  she  must 
Have  you  told  the  ladles,  my  daughter? 
I  w'ant  to  see  this  child  here  of¬ 
ten.”  “The  ladies  have  promised  to 
return  next  Thursday  evening,  dear 
father,”  answered  she.  But  an  in¬ 
stinct  stronger  than  reason  urged  me 
to  draw  from  my  pocket  a  portrait  of 
Victor  Hugo  I  had  brought  and  which 
I  meant  to  ask  him  to  sign.  I  felt  I 
ought  to  have  put  off  my  request,  yet 
I  held  the  photograph  up  to  him.  He 
Instantly  understood  and  complied.  He 
went  into  the  adjoining  room  to  fi«d 
pen  and  Ink.  As  he  returned  towards 
us  he  stopped  on  the  threshold  in  the 
full  glare  of  the  large  lamp.  He  then 
looked  like  a  robust  and  sinewy  labor¬ 
er,  a  man  whose  life  had  dealt  with  all 
the  forces  of  nature  and  had  con¬ 
quered  all.  His  immense  blue  eyes 
darted  flames  at  us;  his  huge  white 
forehead  glistened;  his  massive,  though 
short,  stature  spoke  of  untiring  energy 
and  miraculous  ix>wer.  He  handed  the 
portrait  over  to  me.  “You  will  come 
next  Thursday  evening.”  Alas!  next 
Thursday  Victor  Hugo  was  no  more. 
The  very  morning  after  our  interview 
he  fell  111,  and  died  In  the  week,  so 
that  I  happen  to  possess  his  last  sig¬ 
nature  under  the  last  photograph  that 
was  taken  of  him.  We  followed  in 
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the  papers,  day  by  day,  hour  by 
hour,  the  course  of  his  illness,  and 
even  attempted  to  reach  the  door  of 
his  house,  but  we  soon  found  that  this 
was  impossible.  Huge  crowds  invaded 
the  Avenue  d’Eylau  from  morning  till 
night  When  we  read  the  fatal  end 
of  his  malady  in  the  Figaro,  we  also 
learned  that  his  friends  were  admitted 
to  take  their  last  farewell  of  him,  but 
the  thought  of  entering  the  bereaved 
dwelling  never  crossed  our  minds;  be¬ 
sides,  I  had  never  seen  death,  and  the 
very  Idea  that  the  great  man,  whoso 
smile  had  been  so  warm  and  kind,  now 
lay  pale  and  stiff,  that  the  Titan  was 
silent  forever,  made  me  shake  with 
awe  and  grief.  But  on  the  third  day 
we  resolved  to/  add  a  bunch  of  flowers 
to  the  many  wreaths  that  were  being 
taken  or  sent  to  the  Avenue  d’Eylau. 
The  afternoon  was  sultry,  Paris  smil¬ 
ing,  as  usual,  seemed,  as  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  Chami)B  Elys6es,  to  be 
reeling  with  an  excitement  almost  akin 
to  the  gaiety  of  curiosity  displayed  in 
the  bright  capital  when  some  fite 
popuJaire  is  astir.  In  front  of  the  little 
house  thousands  were  standing,  looking 
up  at  the  historical  windows  whose 
shutters  were  closed.  A  man  stepped 
out  of  the  crowd  and,  pointing  to  the 
flowers,  said,  “I  do  not  think  you  will 
be  able  to  enter,  no  one  Is  allowed  to 
go  in  there  now.  Yesterday  and  the 
day  before  the  doors  were  thrown  open 
to  great  personages,  poets,  friends  and 
Journalists.  To-day  very  strict  orders 
are  given.”  “We  simply  wish  to  give 
these  flowers  to  the  maid,”  I  replied. 
I  alighted,  and  a  gentle  tap  on  the 
door  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  the  young 
bonne,  who  with  swollen  eyes  and 
trembling  hands  took  the  wreath, 
on  which  I  had  pinned  a  bit 
of  paper  with  my  mother’s  name  and 
my  own  pencilled  in  haste.  I  was  try¬ 
ing  to  regain  our  carriage,  when  I  felt 
my  arm  caught,  and,  turning  round. 


I  saw  the  maid,  who  said,  “this  young 
lady  is  to  come  in.  The  young  lady 
only.  Madame  Lockroy  is  very  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  make  exceptions.  No 
one  enters  the  house,  but  the  master 
loved  the  child  well.”  I  stood  there 
quivering  with  terror  and  ready  to  re¬ 
fuse  and  run  away,  but  my  mother 
was  at  my  side  and  said  in  determined 
tones,  “Go,  look  at  him  well,  look  and 
remember.  Pray  for  him  and  put  these 
flowers  between  his  Angers  if  you 
can.”  I  reluctantly  followed  the  maid, 
and  we  entered  the  hushed,  dark  ante¬ 
chamber  which  the  strong  odor  of 
flowers,  crushed  and  heaped  under  our 
steps,  pervaded.  I  walked  on  flowers,  my 
hands  touched  flowers  everywhere  as 
I  groped  to  find  my  way.  The 
maid  pointed  to  the  staircase, 
my  eyes  became  accustomed  to 
the  dim  light,  and  I  perceived 
wreaths  hanging  on  either  side  of 
the  stairs.  I  kept  a  firm  hold  of  my 
own  flowers,  afraid  to  let  them  fall 
and  lose  them  In  the  ocean  of  perfume 
and  verdure.  Madame  Lockroy  stood 
at  the  top  of  the  staircase.  She  grasped 
my  hand  and  led  me  into  a  room 
scarcely  less  dark  than  the  hall  and 
stair,  yet  through  the  closed  shutters 
large  rays  of  sunlight  streamed  into 
the  chamber  and  danced  on  the  floor 
like  ribbons  of  gold,  I  turned  away 
from  the  window  and  there  saw  a 
sight,  immortal  in  my  memory  till 
memory  itself  shall  be  dead.  Victor 
Hugo  lay  on  his  bed  with  his  hands 
folded  over  his  breast  I  was  alone 
with  the  glorious  dead.  Alone.  His 
huge  forehead  now  towered  higher 
than  ever  over  the  smiling  features— a 
look  of  power  and  peace  pervaded  his 
softened  visage.  The  forehead  was  so 
white  and  so  high,  that  sanctuary 
where  genius  had  so  long  worshipped. 
I  stepped  gently  and,  stooping,  kissed 
the  cold  shrine  now  abandoned  by  its 
god,  the  temples  where  the  flood  of 
praetematural  life  had  so  long  beaten. 
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the  hands  where  the  steady  movement 
had  for  so  many  long  years  created 
T\  ords  of  truth  and  light  Then  I  traced 
a  large  sign  of  the  cross  o>ver  the  bosom 
that  breath  had  filled  with  goodness, 
with  “the  love  of  love,  the  hate  of 
hate,  the  scorn  scorn.”  All  fear  was 
gone.  I  prayed  deeply,  as  my  mother 
had  bidden  me  to  do,  and  when  I 
found  myself  again  in  the  sunlit  street 
1  felt  as  if  I  had  gone  from  light  to 
darkness  because  the  stilled  chamber 
contained  everlasting  light.  The  poet, 
who  a  few  days  later  w'as  accom¬ 
panied  by  thousands  to  bis  illustrious 
resting  place,  to  the  church  whose 
cross  had  been  taken  away  because  he 
entered  there  into  eternity,  the  man 
whom  faith  and  fear  of  God  had  guid¬ 
ed  all  his  life  through,  and  who  thus 

The  Contemporary  Rerlew. 


went  bereft  of  prayer  to  the  land  made 
blessed  by  faith  and  prayer,  does  he  in 
his  eternity  remember  that  a  child 
gave  him  what  others  had  denied,  a 
child,  one  of  those  he  loved  so  welU 
and  has  his  shadow  seen  the  strange 
and  sweet  reward  allowed  to  one  who,, 
though  mighty  and  high,  had  stooped 
to  the  weak  andl  humble?  And  to  the 
poet  who  admired  and  practised  an¬ 
tithesis  what  stronger  contrast  could 
there  be;  stronger  still  than  the  su¬ 
preme  contrast  he  had  desired  to  cre¬ 
ate  by  wishing  his  mortal  remains  to 
be  conducted  in  the  funeral  car  of  the 
poor,  while  the  admiration  and  love 
of  millions  of  people  made  his  burial 
grander  and  more  glorious  than  the 
burial  of  a  king? 

Hiline  Vacaresco, 


MR.  SWINBURNE’S  POEMS  AND  BALLADS.* 


The  Dedicatory  Epistle  to  Mr.  Watts- 
Duiiton,  which  serves  as  a  general 
preface  to  this  collected  edition  of  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  poems,  does  not  contain 
much  that  will  help  us  to  understand 
those  poems  better.  Mr.  Swinburne 
says  that  he  “finds  nothing  that  he 
could  wMsh  to  cancel,  to  alter,  or  to 
unsay  in  any  page  he  has  ever  laid  be¬ 
fore  his  reader”;  and  he  Is  at  some 
pains  to  prove  that  there  has  never 
been  any  change  in  his  political  opin¬ 
ions  or  Inconsistency  In  his  expression 
of  them.  He  reviews  all  his  works, 
plays  and  poems  alike;  but  his  com¬ 
mentary,  as  he  calls  it,  consists  mainly 
of  discursive  notes,  sometimes  purely 
technical,  sometimes  explaining  his  ob¬ 
ject  in  a  particular  poem  or  play. 

*  “The  Poems  of  Algernon  Charles  Swin¬ 
burne.”  In  Six  Volumes.  Volume  I.  “Poems 


There  is  criticism,  It  is  true,  but  Mr. 
Swinburne  has  criticized  other  men's 
poetry  better  than  his  own.  He  seems 
unable  to  w'rlte  simply  or  directly  about 
his  own  works,  or  to  say  anything 
about  them  that  some  one  else  could 
not  have  said  as  well.  His  remarks 
upon  “Poems  and  Ballads,”  with  which 
we  are  now  mainly  concerned,  are  a 
good  instance  in  point.  He  is  not,  he 
says,  “seriously  troubled  by  the  inevi¬ 
table  consciousness  that  the  work  of 
his  early  youth  is  not  and  can¬ 
not  be  unnaturally  unlike  the 

work  of  a  very  young  man.” 
For  the  rest,  all  that  he  has 

to  say  about  it  was  said  once  for  all 
in  the  year  of  its  publication,  when  he 
made  a  defiant  answer  to  those  critics 

and  Ballads.”  First  Series.  (Chatto  and  Win> 
due.  6s.  net  a  volume.) 
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who  professed  themselves  shocked  by 
it.  This  is  somewhat  disappointing, 
for  nothing  good  has  yet  been  written 
about  “Poems  and  Ballads”;  indeed, 
since  the  first  uproar  provoked  by  it 
very  little  has  been  w'ritten  at  all. 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement 
that  its  merits  are  so  splendid,  its  de¬ 
fects  so  obvious,  that  there  is  no  need 
to  talk  about  them.  In  no  part  of  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  verse  is  there  much  to  in¬ 
terest  those  who  read  the  poets  for 
anything  rather  than  their  poetry.  No 
one  could  write  a  book  about  his  re¬ 
ligion  or  his  philosophy  of  life.  He 
has  his  politics,  it  is  true,  and  pro¬ 
fesses  them  with  passion;  but  he 
does  not  argue  about  them.  He  only 
makes  music  out  of  them,  as  Beetho¬ 
ven  may  have  made  music  out  of  his 
politics  in  the  Eroica  Symphony.  In 
fact,  he  is,  as  Tennyson  said,  a  reed 
through  which  all  things  blow  Into 
music,  and  sometimes  it  is  entrancing, 
sometimes  empty  and  monotonous. 
That  is  the  general  conclusion— Just 
at  any  rate  as  regards  “Poems  and 
Ballads”— and  no  one  seems  anxious  to 
penetrate  beyond  It. 

Yet  “Poems  and  Ballads”  Is  one  of 
the  most  perplexing  books  ever  writ¬ 
ten.  It  is  true  that  the  questions  raised 
by  it  are  mainly  artistic;  but  artistic 
questions  are  connected  with  life,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  have  some  Interest 
for  every  one.  “Poems  and  Ballads,” 
of  course.  Is  a  work  of  pure  literature; 
Mr.  Swinburne,  for  all  his  political 
passion,  is  one  of  the  most  literary  of 
I>oets.  He  seems  to  look  at  all  realities 
through  literature;  one  might  some¬ 
times  supi)ose  that  all  his  experience 
of  life  had  been  filtered  through  Victor 
Hugo,  and  that  he  is  a  republican  only 
because  Athens  was  a  republic.  His 
very  Improprieties  and  revolts  are  lit¬ 
erary.  He  remembers  Sappho  and 
Catullus  when  he  is  most  voluptuous, 
and  Shelley  when  he  attacks  the  dear¬ 
est  beliefs  of  men.  One  would  expect 


poetry  produced  by  so  secondary  an 
impulse  to  be  itself  secondhand,  full 
of  echoes,  lifeless,  at  best  scholarly 
and  refined;  in  fact,  everything  wliicU 
“Poems  and  Ballads”  is  not.  There 
are  a  few  echoes  in  the  “Queen 
Mother  and  Rosamund.”  The  music 
of  “Atalanta”  and  “Poems  and  Bal¬ 
lads”  burst  upon  the  world  with  an 
irresistible  novelty  that  can  never 
grow  stale.  Whatever  may  be  said 
about  Mr.  Swinburne’s  Ideas,  lie  has 
his  own  manner  of  expressing  them, 
more  individual  than  the  manner  of 
any  other  English  poet;  and  it  is 
a  strange  fact  that  this  manner, 
though  it  could  only  have  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  a  poet  writing  with  a  long 
tradition  of  poetry  behind  him.  and 
though  it  is  as  literary  and  as  full  of 
virtuosity  as  the  style  of  Keats  himself, 
yet  seems  to  express  also  an  elemental 
power  like  one  of  the  forces  of  nature, 
so  swift  and  splendid  that  we  are  over¬ 
whelmed  and  captivated  by  it.  even 
when  we  cannot  understand  its  pur¬ 
pose.  “Poems  and  Ballads,”  in  fact, 
is  the  work  of  a  youth  possessed  hy  a 
kind  of  blind  poetic  energj*  so  urgent 
that  it  cannot  wait  for  experience  to 
provide  it  with  a  subject,  and  there¬ 
fore  takes  its  subjects  from  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  past.  He  must  express 
himself,  but  what  he  has  to  express 
is  so  much  more  vague  emotion  than 
thought  that  he  Is  content  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  other  poets  with  formulas  of 
thought  which  he  quickens  with  the 
music  of  his  emotions.  Words  are  his 
medium,  but  he  works  with  tludr 
sound  and  rhythm  and  with  the  vague 
and  splendid  associations  they  have 
for  his  mind  quite  as  much  as  with 
their  sense.  So  do  all  poets  more  or 
less;  words  in  poetry  are  very  differ¬ 
ent  things  from  words  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  They  are  like  notes  to  a 
great  singer,  and  take  on  a  beauty  and 
value  of  their  own,  according  to  the 
power  with  which  they  are  uttered. 
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Nor  is  it  uucomuiou  for  artists  of  great 
energy  and  originality  to  have  their 
minds  full  of  the  art  of  the  past.  The 
Florentine  Renaissance  wished  to  be 
pedantically  classical.  The  Elizabethans 
■were  always  trying  to  find  precedents 
for  what  they  wrote  in  Greek  and 
Latin  literature.  In  fact,  an  age  of 
great  artistic  energy  is  usually  more 
eager  to  produce  works  of  art  than  to 
be  original;  and  its  energy  makes  it 
original  in  spite  of  itself. 

But  there  never  was  a  -writer  so 
much  dominated  by  a  blind  artistic  en¬ 
ergy  as  Mr.  Swinburne  when  he  wrote 
“Poems  and  Ballads.”  Blind  is  the 
only  fitting  word,  for  he  was  so  uncon¬ 
scious  of  himself  that  be  seldom 
knew  what  he  was  trying  to  express. 
He  took  his  subjects  from  the  writers 
he  admired,  but,  whatever  subject  he 
chose,  he  was  always  expressing  the 
same  kind  of  emotions  in  the  same 
way;  and  often  enough  his  emotions 
were  most  incongruous  to  his  subject. 
The  “Hymn  to  Proserpine”  he  calls 
the  death  song  of  spiritual  decadence. 
It  is  really  a  magnificent  song  of  the 
glory  of  life.  The  death  of  which  he 
professes  himself  enamored  is  no 
further  removed  from  life  than  the 
rich  slumber  of  a  summer  night. 

In  the  night  where  thine  eyes  are  as 
moons  are  in  heaven,  the  night 
where  thou  art, 

Wliere  the  silence  is  more  than  all 
tunes,  where  sleep  overfiows 
from  the  heart. 

Where  the  poppies  are  sweet  as  the 
rose  in  our  world,  and  the  red 
rose  is  white. 

And  the  wind  falls  faint  as  it  blows 
with  the  fume  of  the  fiowers  of 
the  night. 

And  the  murmur  of  spirits  that  sleep 
in  the  shadow  of  Gods  from  afar 
Grows  dim  in  thine  ears  and  deep  as 
the  deep  dim  soul  of  a  star. 

In  the  sweet  low  light  of  thy  face. 

under  heavens  untrod  by  the  sun, 
Let  my  soul  with  their  souls  find 


place,  and  forget  what  is  done 
and  undone. 

This  is  a  rest  very  full  of  sensations 
to  be  desired  by  one  who  professes  him¬ 
self  weary  of  all  sensation.  There  is 
no  weariness  in  the  music  with  which 
it  is  expressed,  but  an  irresistible  over¬ 
flow  of  delight  such  as  sounds  in  the 
endless  melody  of  Schubert.  No  man 
in  love  with  death  ever  told  his  love 
with  such  a  zest.  There  are  many 
other  poems  expressing  an  extreme 
weariness  of  life  with  the  same  untir¬ 
ing  energy  and  filled  with  images  that 
reveal  the  keenest  enjoyment  of  the 
beauties  of  the  world.  “The  Triumph 
of  Time”  professes  to  be  a  long  lament 
of  disappointed  love,  and  the  lover 
takes  occasion  to  enumerate  all  the 
glories  he  might  have  enjoyed  if  his 
love  had  been  happy  with  a  gusto  that 
proves  he  is  enjoying  them  even  while 
he  writes. 

The  pulse  of  war  and  passion  of  won¬ 
der. 

The  heavens  that  murmur,  the 
sounds  that  shine. 

The  stars  that  sing  and  the  loves  that 
thunder, 

The  music  burning  at  heart  like 
wine. 

An  armed  archangel  whose  hands 
raise  up 

All  senses  mixed  in  the  spirit’s  cup 
Till  flesh  and  spirit  are  molten  in 
sunder— 

These  things  are  over,  and  no  more 
mine. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  all  these  glories 
are  vague  and  figurative.  There  Is 
none  of  the  exact  remembrance  of  par¬ 
ticular  incidents  which  haunts  the 
minds  of  those  possessed  by  a  real  and 
poignant  regret.  “Rococo”  is  another 
exercise  on  the  same  theme  and  a 
piece  of  pure  virtuosity,  the  virtuosity 
of  a  great  artist  who  hits  upon  beau¬ 
ties  in  the  very  search  for  rhymes. 
The  feeling  with  which  it  inspires  the 
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reader  is  the  feeling  by  hich  the  poet 
was  moved  to  ^Tite  it,  a  delight  in  the 
music  and  vague  associations  of  such 
words  as  pleasure  and  pain,  remember 
and  forget,  and  in  the  triumphant  art 
that  can  seem  to  kindle  passion  by 
their  mere  juxtaposition.  No  doubt 
Mr.  Swinburne  felt  sad  when  he  wrote 
such  poems,  but  It  was  the  luxurious 
causeless  sadness  of  youth  casting 
about  for  imaginary  themes  and  sit¬ 
uations  through  which  to  express  it¬ 
self.  Sometimes  the  themes  chosen  had 
little  or  no  connection  with  the  emo¬ 
tion  to  be  expressed  through  them,  as 
in  most  of  the  poems  which  were  con¬ 
sidered  shocking  when  the  book  was 
first  published.  The  professed  theme 
■of  “Dolores,”  for  Instance,  is  not  one 
that  poetry  could  really  be  made  out 
of.  There  are  no  such  things  as  “the 
roses  and  raptures  of  vice.”'  One 
might  as  well  talk  about  the  roses  and 
raptures  of  lying.  In  “Dolores”  Mr. 
Swinburne  has  too  much  artistic  tact 
ever  to  come  to  close  quarters  with 
his  subject.  Sometimes  he  exercises 
his  ingenuity,  like  an  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  poet,  in  poetic  allusions  to  things 
with  which  poetry  has  no  concern;  but 
most  of  the  poem  is  made  up  of  vio¬ 
lent  digressions.  Any  hint  is  enough 
to  tempt  him  away  from  the  subject 
which  he  is  sworn  to  pursue  with  such 
desperate  audacity. 

Out  of  Dindymus  heavily  laden 
Her  lions  draw  bound  and  unfed 
A  mother,  a  mortal,  a  maiden, 

A  Queen  over  death  and  the  dead. 
She  is  cold,  and  her  habit  is  lowly, 
Her  temple  of  branches  and  sods; 
Most  fruitful  and  virginal,  holy, 

A  mother  of  Gods. 

That  Is  one  of  the  beautiful  digres¬ 
sions  which  make  “Dolores”  a  poem. 
The  most  scandalous  verses  in  It  are 
the  poorest.  The  raptures  expressed 
In  It  are  not  those  of  vice,  but  of  the 
rebellion  of  youth  which  sees  no  rea¬ 


son  why  It  should  submit  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  ages.  In  that  poem  and  in 
many  others  Mr.  Swinburne  kicks  up 
his  heels  like  a  young  colt  and  crows 
with  the  exultant  naughtiness  of  an  in¬ 
fant.  There  never  was  more  inartic¬ 
ulate  poetry.  The  power  and  beauty  of 
genius  are  working  fiercely  in  it.  anH 
can  only  express  themselves  in  the 
sound  and  rhythm  of  the  words.  “Do¬ 
lores”  is  not  a  great  poem,  some  of  it 
is  positively  bad;  but  only  a  man  of 
genius  could  have  written  it  at  an  age 
when  he  had  not  yet  learnt  to  find 
satisfaction  in  the  real  and  the  partic¬ 
ular,  and  had  acquired  no  experience 
and  no  moral  convictions  to  provide 
him  with  subjects  fitted  to  his  art.  Xt 
such  an  age  genius  is  peculiarly  apt 
to  make  a  romance  out  of  wickedness 
or  what  it  takes  to  be  wickedness. 
Byron,  enchanted  by  the  East,  sup¬ 
posed  himself  to  be  enchanted  by  its 
crimes,  and  cast  the  spell  of  his  de¬ 
lusion  over  half  the  youth  of  Europe. 
Mr.  Swinburne,  enchanted  by  Pagan¬ 
ism,  supposed  that  the  legendary  vices 
associated  with  It  were  the  essence  of 
the  enchantment  He  was  possessed 
of  a  delight  in  power,  no  matter  how 
maleficent,  provided  it  manifested  it¬ 
self  in  some  kind  of  unfamiliar  and 
tumultuous  beauty.  His  fancy  was 
taken  by  a  vision  of  Bacchic  revels  un¬ 
der  the  stars,  of  breathless  dances  and 
clashing  music  in  dark  Thracian  for¬ 
ests.  He  expressed  it  all  more  clearly 
In  the  retrospect  of  a  wonderful  verse 
In  the  prelude  to  “Songs  before  Sun¬ 
rise.” 

We  too  have  tracked  by  star-proofed 
trees 

The  tempest  of  the  Thylades, 

Scared  the  loud  night  on  hills  that  hid 
The  blood  feast  of  the  Bassarid. 

Heard  their  song’s  iron  cadences 
Fright  the  wolf  hungering  from  the 
kid. 

Outroar  the  lion-throated  seas, 
Outchide  the  north  wind  if  it  chid. 
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And  bush  the  torrent-tongued  ravines 
With  thunders  of  their  tambourines. 

There  is  a  poetry  of  Apollo  sung  by 
the  great  Olympian  poets,  who  see 
reality  as  beauty,  and  a  poetry  of  Pan, 
liquid,  artless,  unaccountable,  sung  by 
the  poets  who  have  never  lost  their 
childhood.  Mr.  Swinburne  has  sung 
the  poetry  of  Dionysus,  heady  be¬ 
wildered,  full  of  revolt  from  i-eality 
and  of  a  beauty  that  exhausts  itself  in 
furious  sound  and  motion,  and  in  the 
effort  to  express  it  knows  not  what. 
Some  of  it  was  intended  to  be  shock¬ 
ing,  aud  many  grave  persons  obliged 
the  poet  at  once  with  exclamations  of 
horror  and  indignation.  Whatever  was 
written  with  that  intention  betrays  it¬ 
self  at  once  by  its  badness,  for  mere 
naughtiness  will  not  make  great 
verses;  but  it  is  nearly  all  possessed 
by  a  rapture  that  transfigures  even  its 
faults.  Mr.  Swinburne  has  been  called 
a  decadent  writer,  but  occasional  per¬ 
versities  are  no  proof  of  decadence. 
The  rapture  of  his  poetry  Is  common 
in  the  music  even  of  the  greatest  com¬ 
posers.  Indeed,  he  expressed  in  poetry 
the  very  moods,  and  almost  produced 
the  very  effects,  of  music,  at  a  time 
when  poets  were  becoming  too  timid 
or  too  much  burdened  with  thought 
to  surrender  themselves  to  the  pure  de¬ 
light  of  their  art.  The  dazzling  nov¬ 
elty  of  his  versification  was  only  the 
expression  of  a  state  of  mind  rare  In 
our  time.  While  other  poets  were  ar¬ 
guing  themselves  In  verse  into  a  con¬ 
viction  that  life  was  glorious,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  glory  of  life  in  the  very 
music  and  rhythm  of  his  lines  and  In 
the  very  words  which  uttered  a  de¬ 
sire  for  death.  His  poetry  seems  to 
be.  not  a  memory  of  experience  or  a 
statement  of  conclusions  drawn  from 
it,  but  the  immediate  expression  of  life 
Itself  uttered  in  the  very  moment  of 
living.  He  seems  to  break  out  into 
poetry  as  a  man  starting  for  a  walk  on 


the  morning  of  a  fine  summer’s  day 
may  break  into  singing.  He  inspires 
the  reader  with  the  glorious  mood 
which  set  him  singing,  of  all  kinds  of 
irrelevant  things  perhaps,  but  the 
mood  sounds  through  the  irrelevancies. 

The  wind  is  as  iron  that  rings. 

The  foam-heads  loosen  and  fiee; 

It  swells  and  welters  and  swings. 

The  pulse  of  the  tide  of  the  sea. 

And  up  on  the  yellow  cliff 
The  long  corn  dickers  and  shakes; 
Push,  for  the  wind  holds  stiff. 

And  the  gunwale  dips  and  rakes. 

Good  hap  to  the  fresh  fierce  weather, 
The  quiver  and  beat  of  the  sea! 
While  three  men  hold  together. 

The  kingdoms  are  less  by  three. 

These  are  verses  from  what  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  fierce  revolutionary 
song;  what  they  really  express  is  that 
passion  for  the  sea  which  lies  deeper 
In  Mr.  Swinburne’s  mind  than  any 
political  creed.  His  own  poetry  has 
something  of  the  beauty  of  great 
waters  that  he  loves  so  well.  It  is  all 
fiuid  and  unbounded,  swaying  magnifi¬ 
cently  hither  and  thither,  full  of  a 
pow’er  that  delights  in  nothing  so  much 
as  its  own  motion,  and  beats  wildly 
against  the  most  permanent  beliefs 
and  laws  of  man  in  a  kind  of  harmless 
riot,  breaking  into  new  fantastic  splen¬ 
dor  as  it  assaults  them.  Compared 
with  it  the  poetry  of  such  men  as 
Milton  and  Wordsworth  has  the  stabil¬ 
ity  of  things  of  the  land,  slow  of 
growth,  orderly  In  structure,  and  fixed 
In  form. 

Writing  of  “Poems  and  Ballads” 
alone  one  may  make  this  comparison 
without  many  qualifications.  But  there 
is  a  common  belief  that  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne  never  developed  past  his  bril¬ 
liant  youth,  that  he  was  bom  an  In¬ 
comparable  master  of  the  sensuous  ele¬ 
ments  of  poetry,  and  learnt  nothing 
from  experience  to  extend  that  mas- 
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tery.  Many  masterpieces  of  his  later 
years  refute  that  belief,  but  this  is 
not  the  occasion  to  speak  of  them.  Yet 
there  are  passages  even  in  “Poems  and 
Ballads”  which  prove  that  already 
when  he  chose  he  could  comment  upon 
life  with  point  and  force.  The  Ode  to 
Victor  Hugo,  the  first  and  perhaps  the 
best  of  many,  has  some  of  the  weight 
of  thought  we  expect  to  find  in  that 
highest  form  of  lyric  poetry.  Passages 
like  the  following  show  that  among  his 
youthful  perversities  and  rebellions  be 
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had  begun  to  admire  the  great  heroic 
things  which  have  since  inspired  iiim 
to  some  of  the  most  splendid  verse  in 
our  language:— 

Yet  though  all  this  be  thus, 

Be  those  men  praised  of  us 
Who  have  loved  and  wrought  and 
sorrowed  and  not  sinned 
For  fame  or  fear  or  gold, 

Nor  waxed  for  winter  cold. 
Nor  changed  for  changes  of  the 
worldly  wind. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Mr.  Henry  James  is  putting  the  fin¬ 
ishing  touches  to  a  new  novel  called 
“The  Golden  Bow.” 

In  Mr.  Kipling’s  autumn  volume  of 
short  stories  will  be  included  one — 
“The  Army  of  a  Dream,”  hitherto  un¬ 
published. 

< 

A  new  volume  of  poems  by  Mr. 
Swinburne,  eatitled  “A  Channel  Passage 
and  ofher  Poems,”  is  shortly  to  be  is¬ 
sued  by  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus. 

The  Macmillans  will  publish  early 
In  October  Mr.  Albert  Bigelow  Paine’s 
biography  of  Thomas  Nast,  which 
should  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  diverting  of  the  autumn  biogra¬ 
phies. 

The  centenary  of  George  Sand  has 
been  made  the  occasion  of  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  gift  to  the  Bibliothfique  Na- 
tionale,  the  famous  letters  “de  Lui  et 
d’Elle.”  These  letters  appear  among 
the  recent  acquisitions  as  No.  10,369, 
“Correspondence  d’ Alfred  de  Musset  et 
de  George  Sand  (1833-5).  The  letters 
are  already  available  to  students,  as 
well  as  the  Zola  MSS.  (Nos.  10,266 
—10,355). 


The  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  first  knew 
the  late  Mr.  Quintin  Hogg  at  Eton,  has 
contributed  a  preface  to  his  biogniphy, 
which  Messrs.  Constable  are  about  to 
publish  under  the  title  of  “A  Noble 
Life.”  The  story  of  his  devotion  to 
the  young  men  of  London,  from  his 
boarding  of  poor  boys  with  his  pocket 
money  during  his  holidays,  and  his 
first  effort  as  an  instructor  of  youth 
with  two  shoeblacks  in  one  of  the 
Adelphi  arches,  to  the  founding  of  the 
Polytechnic,  is  told  by  his  daughter, 
Miss  Ethel  M.  Hogg. 


A  volume  of  mystical  prose  stories 
by  “A.  E.,”  the  well-known  poet,  is 
going  through  the  press  in  Dublin,  and 
will  be  published  before  long.  The 
stories  were  written  some  time  ago 
when  “A.  E.”  was  at  work  on  his 
earlier  volumes  of  verse,  and  a  few  of 
them  were  printed  in  the  “Daily  Ex¬ 
press”  of  Dublin,  wlien  that  journal 
was  giving  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
the  writers  of  the  Irish  movement. 
Like  all  the  other  work  of  “A.  E.”  the 
new  volume  will  be  chiefly  taken  up 
with  subjects  of  a  theosophical  nature. 
It  is  hoped  al-sq  that  in  the  autumn 
some  of  wlH^be'axhibifiMl 
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